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Yes, here’s one piece of camp cookery 
on which you just can’t go wrong—Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes. 

Just follow the simple directions printed 
on every package and you never need 
worry about your ability to cook really 
bang-up grub on your next hike. 

You see, we do the toughest part of the 
job of making these wonderful pancakes at 
Aunt Jemima Mills—that of mixing old 
Aunt Jemima’s four flours according to her 
own secret recipe. 

All you have to do is add a cup of water 
(or milk) to every cup of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour you use. Give the batter a 
good stirring until smooth. Then drop on 


the pan—and they’re baked in a jiffy. 

Boy! There’s a feast for you! Cakes as 
tender, golden brown and light as mother 
makes at home. Chances are she uses Aunt 
Jemima. Ask her—and if she doesn’t, tell 
her how quickly and easily it makes won- 
derful pancakes. 

It’s a pipe, passing Requirement 7 with 
Aunt Jemima. Here’s a sure way to make 
the grade: fry bacon and eggs in one pan. 
Then bake your Aunt Jemima’s in a pan 
greased with these fryings! Um-m-m— 
that’s a dish! 

Ask your grocer for Aunt Jemima in the 
red package. Get the yellowpackageifyoulike 
buckwheats. The Quaker Oats Company. 


BOY, ARE THESE GOOD! 
JUST WATCH ME PASS £ 
OLD REQUIREMENT 

\ 7 NOW 


. YOU BET YOU'LL 
Be PASS IT 




















REQUIREMENT No. 7 


(Pass it with eggs and bacon, and Aunt Jemim::) 
“Prepare and cook satisfactorily, in the open, using camp 
cooking utensils, two of the following articles as muy be 
directed: Eggs and bacon, hunter’s stew, fish, fowl, ge, 
pancakes, hoecake, biscuit, hardtack, or a ‘twist,’ ) thed 
on a stick, and give an exact statement of the cost of mate: 
rials used; explain to another boy the method foll. wed. 
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Have you ever stopped to think what a peculiarly American thing a big circus is? 

All countries have their own forms of travelling entertainment that move from town 
to town; in France there are small “circuses” of clowns and gymnasts; in Scandinavia 
the whole “show” often consists of no more than a single trapeze artist and his wife; 
in India the mysteries of “magic” are demonstrated by professional “fakirs,” just as in 
England of years ago travelling minstrels brought entertainment from hall to hall. 

But in this country we wanted more than these things—eye-filling spectacles that 
we could anticipate for weeks beforehand, and remember for weeks afterwards. Ele- 
phants were brought from India to join the menagerie—lions, tigers, camels, strange 
beasts of all kinds. Clowns were added by the dozen; funny stunts of all kinds. The 
free circus parade became a regular institution, ending up with the steam calliope, 
shrieking tunes with the strength of a brass fire-engine! Side shows developed, Wild 
West riding contests were rolled in for good measure, circus trains, elaborate winter 
quarters, tremendous investments, intense rivalry between competing shows, all came 
to mark the Great American Circus, with its crowds, and peanuts and popcorn, and 
chariot races and spielers and pink lemonade. 

Around the Great Circus that only we Americans know, Raoul Whitfield has written 
for us an exciting serial, up-to-the-minute with aviation and everything else that per- 
tains to 1932—Big Top, that begins in this issue. 


UNE sees the real beginning of Summer, and Summer brings hot weather, and vaca- 
tion, and water sports. In this issue you'll find the story of a racing crew that we 
bragged about last month: The Kings Navy. Also a story of motor boats: Fish Nests, 
by P. A. Tanner. These, besides the conclusion of Northward, Ho! that brings the 
voyage of our crew of real salt water adventurers to an end. 


JUNE also sees the end of School for the year. Jud’s Diploma \ets you in on gradua- 
tion exercises that—as the sports writers say—pack a punch. 


Will the article on America’s prospects inthe Olympic Games, by Track Coach 

Dean Cromwell of the University of Southern California, we're starting for you 
a series of articles on athletics that we hope will be better than anything of the kind 
we've ever printed before. Each will be based on the ideas or opinions or advice of 
some coach or player of outstanding ability in his particular line. In July we'll have 
an article on swimming, called Speeding Up in the Water, by Robert Kiphuth, swim- 
ming coach at Yale, and also coach of the swimming team representing America in 
the Olympic Games. When it comes to football, we'll start with advice from “Gloomy 
Gil” Dobie, former mentor of Cornell’s Big Red teams. One every month. 


WERE holding Getting Leland’s Goat, that we expected to use this month, over 

until July, because this issue was getting too crowded. But you'll find a chance 
to chuckle just as much at Spud Duggan, who begins to spiel his over-confident, never- 
know-when-to-shut-up “Phoolosophy” about aviation, and everything else he doesn’t 
know much about, on page 19. See if you don’t have a Spud Duggan among your own 
acquaintances! 





Next 











DP you ever happen to hear how close Benedict Arnold came to recapture by the 

Americans, as the result of a plan developed under the orders of George Wash- 
ington? It makes one of the fascinating true stories of history. The July issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE starts with it, told by one of the most famous of living American 
authors, Irving Bacheller. The Double Peril. 


IRROFESSIONAL baseball! What is there about the Big League teams and players 
that is so fascinating? Excellence, for one thing; their skill puts them at the top 
of the baseball competition that runs each year from Coast to Coast. 
For July we have a story of professional baseball players by another author whose 
fame you're already familiar with—William Heyliger. It’s called The Tough Egg. 


“THERELL be a war story about a dog, by Paschal Strong, that’s one of the best 
things he’s ever done for us. And Getting Leland’s Goat, the woodchuck story, 
we've already told you about. 


LSO! Extra Special! A story of an African rhinoceros that goes on a rampage 
(he had his reasons, too, and they certainly were good ones!) and drives a whole 
native village almost frantic with fear, until they have to move away. 

Exciting? We'll say so! And you'll find it measures up to the standard we try to 
set for animal stories, of truth as well as excitement. W. J. Wilwerding, who drew 
his own illustrations, spent two years in Africa learning his stuff. Kifaru Zulu is the 
name of the story; it means ‘““The Mad Rhinoceros.” 
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333 GRAND PRIZES! 
A Chance for Everybody 


Waterman’s 


Autograph Contest 


Think how easy it will be to win one of these 333 
grand prizes! Think what fun it will be tomeet prom- 
— -— bea "| form friendships that will be 
helpful throughout life. Moreover, your autograph 
ae eee collection may become extremely valuable—some 
re YEARS AGO AND IT's, have been sold for many thousands of dollars! 
UST AS GOOD AS NEW.“% Enter the contest NOW! Get YOUR share of the 
$2500.00 in cash or one of the many other 
fine prizes. Fill in and mail the coupon 
right NOW! We'll send your FREE 
autograph album immediately. As soon 
as you receive it, you'll be ready to 
start getting autographs. The album 
tells you just how to do it. 


HERE ARE THE AWARDS 


133 Cash Prizes 


Ist Grand Prize 
2nd Grand Prize 
3rd Grand Prize : 


| 77, ‘ if 8th to 13th Prizes (6 Prizes) ‘ 
Vldldddaada 'M GOING TO , , & sath a 35rd Prines (100 Prices) yg s 
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GEE DAD, THIS PEN WRITES 200 Other A d 
SWELL//— AND IM GOING TO y J ther Awards 
MAIL THIS COUPON RIGHT y , Next 100 Prizes. . .$5 Waterman’s 


f CON Fountain Pen. (Lady Patricia " 
pti PIE! « s Girls. Famous No. 94 for Boys. 


Next 100 Prizes... .A fine Water- 
man’s Mechanical Pencil. 


FREE! 


Mail this Coupon today 
for this beautiful Album 


Size of Album 5 x 7 inches 































































































HERE’S THE COUPON! 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., Autograph Contest [a 
191 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am not more than 16 years of age and want to 
enter Waterman’s Autograph Contest. Please send me the 
FREE Autograph Album with rules and suggestions for winning. 





Other Styles 
$2.75 to $10 





WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUNTAIN PENS 

. write with incomparable smoothness and 

give you a complete range of pen points to 
suit ev ery style of handwriting. 
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In the distance was a shrilling sound, a sound that seemed to increase in volume. There was 
wind shoving this storm along, a lot of wind 


BIG TOP 
By Raoul F. Whitfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


f Became happen to Gerry Brant, 
stunt flyer for a circus, the 
second night out when, during a 
violent storm, a leopard escapes. 


PART I 


HUNDER rolled from the hot distance 

like unsteady drums beating far away. 

The storm, coming slowly closer, seemed 

to be different from other Florida storms. 
Gerry Brant sat up in his tent cot, shivering a little in 
spite of the heat. He was very tired, but sleep had 
gone from his brain and eyes. When the rumble of 
thunder died there was the sound of crickets. And 
at intervals there were other sounds—sounds he had 
= before, many times. Circus sounds. Animal 
sounds, 

Across from his cot was the one occupied by Sandy 
Jones. Sandy was sleeping soundly; his temperament 
was different from Gerry’s, never so alert, so active. 
The six-hour flight from Jacksonville, against head 
Winds all the way, had tired Sandy. He was lying on 
his back, breathing evenly, body relaxed. 

Gerry closed his eyes and listened to another roll 
of thunder. Yellow-white color danced within the 
tent, the color of lightning. There was the thud of 
hoofs, from some spot not far away. And then 
again the sound that had awakened him—the slow, 
metallic clank of heavy chains. Chains that swung. 

“Elephants!” Gerry breathed softly. “The big 
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fellows are restless—moving around. The storm 
bothers them.” 

The elephant tent was less than a hundred yards 
from the small one in which Gerry and Sandy were 
quartered. The Greater Stevens Show was one of the 
few big circuses left; there were more than fifty 
elephants traveling with it. And this was the first 
night out from the Florida winter quarters. The 
animals were doubly worried—travel and a change of 
scene, and the storm that rumbled in the distance. 

The big hoofs made a heavy, weird sound on the 
turf. Beyond the elephant tent there was the restless 
whinny of apony. A dog barked, and another joined in 
with a long, wailing note; hounds from one of the acts 
of which Jay Vanders had told Gerry. As their howls 
died away there was again the clank of heavy chains. 

Gerry Brant lowered his shoulders to the cot sur- 
face once more. He smiled a little. First night out. 
Start of the new season. Circus men were pretty 
superstitious about the first night out and the first 


show. But everything at the night show had gone . 


smoothly enough. They had played at Laketown, to 
a crowded big-top. And the circus was tented now 
on the outskirts of that Florida town. Two more 
shows, with the people coming in from the towns and 
ranches around the edge of the Everglades and then 
the first jump to the northward. 

The even breathing of Sandy Jones made Gerry 
smile more broadly. This season they’d have things 
to do, a job. A plane to fly over the towns, when the 
circus arrived. Colored streamers to be let loose in 
the sky, circus attraction. bills to be’ tumbled down 
through the air. There wouid be plenty to do. 
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ROLL of thunder, louder than others he had 
heard, told him that the storm was drawing 
nearer. Sandy rolled over and sighed heavily. The 
canvas of the tent flapped in the first gust of wind. 
There was a strange silence; even the crickets 
seemed stilled. And then, out of the silence, stabbing 
through it so suddenly and fiercely that Gerry sucked 
in a sharp breath, came the shrill, half-human cry of 
an animal. 

Sandy was awake now. He sat up in bed and stared 
at Gerry. Ina hoarse voice he asked: 

“What was that?” 

Gerry was sitting up, too. He turned his rather 
lean, sun-browned face toward Sandy’s cot. Faint 
light crept into the tent; someone was moving about 
outside, with a lantern. 

“One of the cats,” Gerry replied steadily. ‘‘Leop- 
ard—or a panther, maybe. Feels the storm.” 

Lightning flared within the tent. There was a 
stronger rustle of wind; somewhere in the distance 
they could hear men calling to one another. And 
canvas was commencing to crack in the gusts of wind. 

Gerry said grimly: “Storms down here just now 
are pretty sharp. It’s flat country and the wind gets 
a chance to blow hard. It’s the first night out, and the 
tents may not be staked down too well. Things are 
apt to be ragged.” 

He swung from the bed. Once again there was the 
shrill cry of the animal, followed by a sharp roll of 
thunder. Almost instantly, as their tent shook under 
a strong gust of wind, a voice reached them, from 
some spot not far away. 

“Turn out—men! Everybody—outside!” 


Gerry was fumbling for his light khaki shirt. He 
was medium in size for his seventeen years, with 
shoulders that were perhaps a bit. broader than those 
of most boys of his age. He had a lean, sunburned 
face, dark hair and eyes. As he struggled into his 
shirt and reached for his breeches, he called sharply 
to Sandy: 

**Get that kerosene lamp lighted!” 

The wind was sweeping across the ground in strong 
gusts. In the distance there was a shrilling sound, a 
sound that seemed to increase steadily in volume. 
There was wind shoving this storm along, a lot of 
wind. 

Outside, men called to one another. Lights were 
flashing; Gerry heard the bull-like voice of Tim Riley 
bawling hoarse orders. He was telling men to get to 
the animal tent, to stand by. Others he was ordering 
to the big-top canvas. There was the thud of heavy 
shoes on the earth. 

Sandy Jones spoke excitedly. “ We’ve got to get to 
the crate, Gerry, she’s out in the open!” 

Gerry nodded, reached for his heavy shoes, pulled 
them on. There was a sharp flash of lightning—a 
clatter of thunder. The kerosene lamp spluttered as 
Sandy worked with a match. Gerry said grimly: 

“The plane’s tied down, but we’ve got to be near 
her. Ill run for it, you follow in a hurry!” 

Sandy called: “Right!’’ Gerry was reaching for 
his small flashlight; he found it and moved from the 
tent. A running figure swerved away from him, a man 
gritted out the words: 

“Get to—the big spread » 

UT Gerry Brant swung in the opposite direction. 

A jagged streak of lightning showed him the way. 
He ran between rows of tents, headed toward the open 
space near the edge of the field on which the red- 
winged monoplane rested. Another figure loomed 
in his path; he was gripped firmly by the right arm. 
A voice said: 

“What you runnin’ that way for?” 

Gerry twisted himself free. He recognized the voice 
of Lew Bellon, big boss of the rigging crew. Bellon 
was a big man and always acted as though he were 
proud of it. Gerry snapped: 

“I’m going this way because my plane’s out on the 
field!” 

Bellon grunted. He muttered something about the 
big spread of canvas being the most important thing. 
Then he was moving away rapidly. Across the field, 
beyond the outer edge of tents, Gerry saw the outline 
of the plane. The wind was bending tall trees at the 
far end of the field. He had to lower his head and 
fight his way. The first drops of rain struck his bare 
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It was a big cat, a leopard whose spots glittered in the rain and the color of the flashlight’s glare 


head. There was almost constant thunder now, and 
the lightning was all across the sky. 

Gerry muttered, as he fought toward the plane: 
“He ought to be worrying about the animal top, not 
the big spread.” 

A gust of wind almost swept him from his feet. 
But he was close to the ship now. Luckily, she was 
headed into the wind. He dropped on his knees 
beside the stake Sandy and he had driven into earth 
near the tail-skid, tightened the rope that held her 
down. Then he crawled around toward the right 
wing tip. Thunder roared and died away. There 
was another shrill, terrible cat cry from the direction 
of the animal tent, and then the rain came. 

Gerry Brant crawled under the right wing of the 
monoplane, shaking his head as the rain battered the 
doped fabric of the ship, and the gusts of wind rocked 
her from side to side. In the distance he heard faint 
shouts. Vivid flashes of lightning gave him a brief 
view of the big-top’s center pole, beyond the rows of 
small tents. At the far side of the circus grounds he 
saw the flat cars and the big trucks backed near them. 
The rain slanted down in sheets, lighted by the flare 
in the sky. There was much more color of lightning 
than in a northern storm and much less danger of the 
jagged streaks coming toward earth. 

Gerry got his fingers of his right hand over the 
loop beneath the right wing, near the tip. His weight 
steadied the ship a little but she was rocking in the 
gusts of wind. Her radial engine was covered with 
tarpaulin, the rain would not reach it. Gerry twisted 
his body and lay so that he could: look across the 
drenched, wind-swept field, toward the circus. 

In the next flash of lightning he looked for Sandy 
Jones, but failed to see him. The center pole of the 
big-top seemed to be swaying in the storm wind; 
Gerry shook his head grimly. If the big spread went 
down there would be much damage. Eighteen thou- 


sand humans could be seated beneath the big-top and 
when canvas of that size collapsed, things happencd. 

Hoarse shouts reached his ears as there was a faint 
lull in the storm. Then the rain and wind came in a 
new fury. He thought the rain would rip the glisten- 
ing fabric of the wing surfaces, it made such sharp 
sound. Lightning flashed continually through the 
low, racing clouds. 

Gerry Brant moved around a little and got the 
flashlight in his left hand. He snapped the small 
button and moved the beam so that it struck the 
undergear of the monoplane. The ship was swaying 
from side to side, but the wing tips were not touching 
the earth. The wind made a shrill sound through the 
slanted struts and rigging. Water dripped from all 
parts of the plane. 


ROM the direction of the big-top there were more 

hoarse shouts. It seemed to Gerry as though 
they were cries of warning, but he couldn’t be sure. 
There was too much sound of storm around him. He 
extinguished the flashlight beam, twisted his body 
again, but retained his grip on the wing loop, placed 
near the wing tip to protect the fabric in case of a bad 
landing. 

There was a fiercer shrilling of wind; the rain beat 
down in a sweeping fury. In the distance there was a 
crackling sound that made Gerry’s body stiffen. He 
knew that sound; he had heard it before. Wood 
snapping, poles breaking! The big-top was going 
down! 

A flash of lightning let him see the center pole as it 
cracked, buckled. He-could hear the hoarse shouts 
now, men screaming to others of the danger. ‘There 
was a greater crackling sound, the sound of canvas 
snapping, ripping. - Gerry took his fingers away from 
the loop. He could not stick with the plane now; he 
would be needed -near the big spread. The animal 
tent wasn’t far distant. If the elephants were to feel 
fear, stampede—— 

The powerful beams of two searchlights suddenly 
swung into action, from the power trucks near thie 
big spread. But the canvas was down now, collapsed. 
There was no center pole to be seen, none of the other 
six poles showed above the line of tents between Gerry 
and the spot where the big-top had been. The collaps- 
ing canvas had dragged the other poles down with it. 
The first night out and the big-top had gone down! 

Gerry was out from beneath the wing tip now. The 
rain beat down on his bare head. The wind had died; 
he guessed the worst of the storm had passed. The 
semi-tropical storms of Florida didn’t last long, but 
while they lasted they caused damage. This one had 
certainly caused damage. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Gerry was on his knees, ready to get to his feet, 
when he saw the object moving toward him. He 
frowned, called grimly: 

“Took you—long enough—to get here, Sandy!” 

There was no reply. It was very dark; he used the 
beam of his flashlight, shot it toward the spot where he 
had seen something move. There was nothing there 
now. He called again: 

“Sandy!” 

And then, as he swung the beam of his flashlight to 
the left, he saw it. And at the same time he heard it. 
It was a big cat, a leopard whose spots glittered in the 
rain and the color of the flashlight’s flare. He recog- 
nized the animal instantly. Less than six hours 
ago he had stood in front of the leopard’s cage and had 
watched Ben Shawton, his trainer, shake his head 
from side to side, and complain because Jay Vanders 
had ordered the cat taken away from winter quar- 
ters at the start of the season. 

The leopard was within twenty-five yards of Gerry 
when it screamed the same terrible scream he had 
heard before. Lightning flashed again showing the 
animal, half crouched, facing him. The wide eyes 
gleamed in the light that died as the thunder rumbled. 
Gerry Brant swayed to his feet, sucked in his breath 
sharply. He heard a low, hissing growl, saw in the 
semi-darkness the shape of the animal, moving slowly 
but steadily toward him! 


PEAR held Gerry Brant motionless, staring at the 
slowly approaching leopard, for what seemed an 
eternity. And then, suddenly, he acted. His left arm 
came forward, he snapped the flashlight button. 
The beam of light struck the big cat squarely; the 
animal stood stiffly, fur rising. Gerry cried out with 
all his strength, took a step forward. 

The big cat crouched. It seemed to be preparing 
for a leap. There was a gun in the tent, but Gerry 
had not brought it with him. He shouted again, 
hoarsely, wordlessly. The body of the leopard swayed 
forward just a little. It was going to leap, he knew 
that. From the direction of the tents Gerry heard 
Sandy’s voice, calling hoarsely: 

“Gerry, Gerry!” 

Once again the big cat’s body moved forward. But 
the legs were motionless, almost hidden from sight. 
Gerry took another step forward, directly toward the 
leopard. He switched the flashlight to his right hand 
in a swift motion, drew back his arm. The cat 
leaped! 

He hurled the flashlight with all his strength. Then 
he threw his body to the right, went to the wet grass, 
was on his feet instantly. The cat screamed terribly. 
Gerry started to run, stopped. There would be no 
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As he swung the beam of his flashlight to the left, he saw it. 


And at the same time he heard it 


chance, if he turned his back to the animal. He 
turned; there was a vivid flash of lightning he saw 
the leopard slinking rapidly across the field, away 
from him and the plane! 

For several seconds he stood motionless. His 
fingers were shaking; he felt cold. The rain had 
almost stopped, but gusts of wind still swept the field. 
Another flash of lightning showed him the leopard 
nearing the fringe of trees beyond the field. The 
animal was moving very rapidly now. 

Gerry moved forward, found the flashlight. When 
he snapped the button backward and then forward, it 
failed to work. He had scored a hit; the flashlight had 
struck the leopard, perhaps in the head. It had not 
prevented the leap but the big cat had not followed 
Gerry, had not tried again. 

A voice behind him called: “‘Who’s—that?” 

Gerry recognized the voice of Ben Shawton, the 
trainer who had charge of the animal that had escaped. 
He swung around and the beam of a flashlight struck 
his face. He said in a shaky tone: 

“It’s Gerry ee 

Ben Shawton grunted. He came close, looked at 
him with a grim expression in his eyes. He had a rifle 
in his right hand; the reflected light from his flash 
showed that. Gerry said in a steadier tone: 

“That big leopard came out here. It tried— 
for me——” 

Shawton gripped him by the arm. “You hurt? 
Did he claw you?” he muttered. 

Gerry shook his head. He saw the figure of Sandy 
Jones running toward them. 

“T threw my flash at him as he jumped, and I 
hit him,” he told Shawton. “He went toward the 
trees—he was going fast.” 

He pointed in the direction that the animal had 
taken. Shawton muttered to himself. Rain dripped 
from the brim of his straw hat. Sandy ran up. 
















**What’s wrong?” he asked excitedly. ‘I thought 1 
heard you call——”’ 

Gerry smiled grimly. “I didn’t call, I yelled,” 
he stated. “A leopard’s loose.” 

He watched Sandy’s eyes get big. The animal 
trainer spoke grimly. 

“And [ want to know how he got loose! The slide 
lock on his cage has been worked, and it wasn’t possible 
for that cat to work it!” 

Gerry stared at the trainer. He said slowly: “You 
mean—someone turned him loose—deliberately?”’ 

Shawton muttered something that Gerry didn’t 
catch. The trainer straightened, moved his rifle. 

**Better get over to the big-top,” he said harshly. 
**She’s down, and there may be fire. The other ani- 
mals are all right. I’ve got the boys around the can- 
vas. I’m going after Fiery.” 

He moved away, toward the trees at the end of the 
field. Sandy said in a grim voice: 

‘Fiery loose and someone turned him loose! The 
big-top down——” 

Gerry Brant swung around and looked at the plane. 
The wind had died down; the worst of the storm had 
passed. It was raining steadily, and the wind gusts 
were becoming less frequent. The ship was safe 
enough now. 

Gerry shook his head slowly. “Maybe Ben was 
wrong,” he said in a low tone. “Fiery might have 
worked that slide bar.” 

Sandy Jones cutin. “You know none of the animals 
can do that. It must have been deliberate.” 

His voice died away as the siren’s wail reached 
them. They swung around. The wail of the siren 
meant just one thing, fire! 

Gerry said fiercely: “‘Storm—big-top down-—leop- 
ard loose—it’s a swell start for the season!” 

He moved away from the plane, toward the line of 
small tents. Sandy Jones was just behind him, 
muttering to himself. Gerry turned his head, said 
softly: 

“What happened to you—what took you so 
long?” 

Sandy grunted. “Trying to find another flash and 
then Lew Bellon came in the tent, ordered me to get 
over near the big-top and stand by. She was down by 
the time I got there and I came right out——”’ 

Gerry pulled up. “Bellon came into the tent, our 
tent?”’ he asked. “‘Told you to report at the big- 
spread?” 

Sandy nodded. “And he acted as though he meant 
it,” he replied. 

Gerry narrowed his dark eyes on the blue ones of 
his sandy-haired pal. He breathed almost to himself: 

(Continued on page 55) 





FISH NESTS 


OB TERRY lived for just one 

thing. The thrill that accom- 
panied the roar of his new Wasp 
Outboard Motor. 


T HAD been an intensely interesting summer for 
Bob Terry, not at all the drab workaday school 
vacation which he had pictured when in late 
June his mother had hesitatingly disclosed that 

some sort of a job would be necessary to piece out the 
family finances. Both had hoped that these summer 
weeks between his Junior and Senior years in the High 
School could be devoted to strengthening recreation 
and that the inevitable job could be deferred until 
after graduation next year. He had made the usual 
discouraging rounds to mill and store and factory 
without success. Then by a happy chance he had 
been able to perform a small service for William T. 
Blake, Chief Engineer of the Bedford Marine Motor 
Works. More help was needed in the Experimental 
Department and Bob had been engaged. 

There followed long days of sweating toil, for he 
found that the inexperienced newcomer was simply 
the man behind “‘The Man Behind the Gun” and not 
one of those privileged to direct the helm of a rushing, 
roaring, charging, flying test boat out there on the 
inviting waters of the Nishitinic River. 

Yet day by day he added to his store of intimate 
knowledge of outboard motors and boats and was 
highly content, for some day he, too, would be entrusted 
with the enthralling work which his more skilled and 
experienced associates, Dan Long and Karl Watkins, 
were doing. And then came that day when Dan’s 
digestive indisposition had put him on the dock and 
Bob in the boat to run the final long test on the new 
Bedford Wasp Class C motor, and that other day 
when he had driven those two hundred grueling miles 
in the Middletown Marathon against Bill Bradley 
and his reckless associates of the renowned and feared 
racing team of the Samson Motor Co., to be declared 
the winner and hero of the day. 


Yes, it had been an inter- 
esting summer, but in spite 
of the cool brightness of 
that early September morn- 
ing, Bob’s usually square 
shoulders and his five and 
a half feet of slim, alert 
body seemed to droop. 
There was a sadness rather than a gladness in his blue 
eyes and an unusual, careless, listless attitude in his 
gait as he went about his work on the Bedford dock 
preparing to take out the Wasp for a final check on 
the propeller size and pitch. He was depressed. Next 


week he would be back in school and while he loved 
his books, he had found, this morning, that he loved 
this work more. 

He was about to step into his craft and shove off 
when he was startled by a distant, high-pitched hum. 
True, the roar of an unleashed outboard motor on a 
hopping, skipping cockleshell of a twelve-foot hydro- 
plane was no more unusual for him than breakfast, 
dinner and supper, but it was seldom that he heard it 
from other than a Bedford. And this roar, even in 
the distance, sounded different. Evidently an alien 
had invaded the Bedford domain. 


T= low yellow boat approached rapidly and 
swung in a short-radius turn which threw a mist 
of spray high into the southerly wind and settled to a 
perfectly timed four-wheel-brake stop at the end of 
the dock. Could it be—? Yes, it must be. Those 
broad, heavy shoulders, that thick, short neck, the 
close set eyes and sneering grin, all crowned by that 
tousled, wind-blown thatch of rich red hair—any 
one of those distinguishing features might belong to a 
stranger, but the combination? That could mean 
only Bill Bradley, himself. 

But what would Bill be doing here, right on Bed- 
ford Motor’s own front doorstep, as it were, or even 
within a thousand miles? Bob could only guess but 
that guess was the first thing that flicked through 
his mind after recognition. Of one thing he felt cer- 
tain, however; there was an ulterior motive some- 
where; a dusky party was hiding in the woodpile. 
For it was well known among outboard motor racing 
drivers, and particularly Bedford drivers knew it, 
that Bill Bradley’s racing code bordered on “All’s fair 
if you win.” Even now as Bill stepped from his boat 
and stooped to tie the bowline to a post his gaze was 
directed intently at the new Bedford Wasp. 

“Howdy, Bob,” smiled Bill as he turned, “I didn’t 
s’pose I’d find you down here waitin’ for me. How’s 
things?” 

“Hello, Bill.” Bob’s tone was friendly but there 
was a cool edge to it. He was still speculating on the 
purpose of this untimely visit and it was not in his 
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“Would bay in the water cause 
vitation?” 
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nature to affect a friendliness that he did not feel. Stil] 
he decided, his suspicions might be entirely unwar- 
ranted and, in that case, certainly Bill Bradley should 
be treated as a guest. His handclasp, therefore, was 
hearty enough, although he was spared further comment 
or questioning at the moment by the arrival of Kar] 
Watkins and Dan Long, who hailed the visitor with the 
true camaraderie of the outboard racing fraternity. 

“Well, well! Old Samson, Strong Man, Bill Bradley 
in person,” laughed Karl. “What brings you way 
up here in the wilds this fine morning? Samsonites 
haven’t been so friendly before this. That’s why 
we’ve had to nearly always beat you.” 7 

“On vacation,” replied Bill laconically. ‘We're 
camped up river here about ten miles for some fishin’ 
and lyin’ around, Jim Hill and me. D’ye know Jim? 
Good scout. Ran down this mornin’ to pick up some 
gas.” He pointed to the three five-gallon tins in the 
bow of his boat. 

“Lying around,” mused Dan Long as if to himself. 
“Here lies Bill Bradley—and lies and lies and lies.” 
Everybody, including Bill, grinned. “But if our new 
Wasp stings you again like it did at Middletown you 
won't be ‘lyin’ around’ much. Course, you might 
make up an alibi that way some time.” 

“Wasp?” Bill sat down on the edge of the dock. 
“So that’s what you're callin’ the new job. Not so 
bad. Matches up with your big Hornet Class E 
motor. Yeah. But they’re not so hot. My Samson 
four-forty over there can ‘take’ ’em any time.” Bill 
started to rise. “Come on, let’s try her out now. 
Bring on your Wasp. Up to the railroad bridge and 
back, come on!” 

The challenge was not unexpected, particularly to 
Bob Terry who had already sensed Bill’s intense 
interest in the new motor and what it would do. 
Nor was he surprised in the least when he saw a steely 
look of comprehension come into Karl’s eyes and heard 
his short, curt refusal. 

But Bill continued to argue. “You showed it in 
that race at Middletown, so I don’t see why you're 
so careful about it now. I’m not going to steal it or 
anything; I’m just curious to know how fast it can go. 

There ain’t any more 
races this season, any- 
way. Let’s put on a 
private race from here 
up to my camp.” 

Karl shook his head. 

Bill feigned an inspira- 
tion. “Tell you what 
we'lldo! I’llcome down 
Saturday morning and 
we'll race up there and 
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foOR ALL BOYS 
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Bill had entered the backwater. He was going to try the jump! 


then Jim and me, we'll give you a fish fry. How’s 
that?” 

But the Bedford boys just laughed at him and would 
have nothing to do with it. 

“We've got to keep that job under cover until 
it’s in production,” Karl remarked in an undertone to 
Bob as Bill untied his boat and prepared to leave. “If 
the Samson crowd really knew how fast it is they’d be 
breaking their necks all fall developing something to 
meet it.” 

“T'll bet they sent Bill up here to find out,” said 
Bob. 

“Anyway, I wouldn’t trust that bird across the 
street with a Woolworth diamond,” Karl replied as 
the Bumabout skipped off downstream toward the 
Boat Club gasoline station. 


T WAS only then that Bob realized that subcon- 

sciously he had seen the old flat-bottom fishing- 
boat furrowing slowly toward the Bedford dock a 
fev moments before and had caught, faintly, the 
occasional “put—put-put” of its ancient single 
cylinder motor drifting down on the shifting breeze. 
He looked around and there, smiling and proffering a 
beautiful string of freshly caught bluegills, stood his 
cousin Cecil Campbell, familiarly known as “Cilly,” 
from the farm up river. 

“Brought you a mess for supper,”’ he said. A lock 
of sunbleached, almost white, hair protruded from the 
hole in a disreputable, flopping straw hat. The blue 
work shirt was open at the throat, disclosing a V of 
tanned skin. One shoulder strap of the blue, bibbed 
overalls, which completed the ensemble, was fastened 
with a nail.. Flat, wide-spread toes, enjoying healthful 
freedom from the customary restriction of shoes, 
wiggled comfortably on the warm planks of the dock. 
Cilly looked the typical farmer which he was. 

“Why, hello, Cilly,” said Bob as his face lighted 
with real pleasure, ““how’s the big Butter and Egg 
Man to-day?” 

“Aw, Bob, don’t call me ‘Cilly’ around these 
fellows; it doesn’t sound so good!”” He grinned appre- 
clatively as Bob nodded acquiescence and turned back 
toward his boat and motor. There, alongside the 
dock, the new Wasp on the Foote hull caught and held 
his attention. ‘How far will she jump?” he inquired. 
_ “What do you mean, ‘jump’?” asked Bob. “This 
Is : boat. Did you get the idea it was a jumping- 
Jack?” 

_ “Naw. But that feller that jes left here, he kin 
jump.” There was a twinkle in Cilly’s eye as he 
dropped into his countrified vernacular. “I seed 

im do it,” he continued. “Him an’ another feller’s 
campin’ up river a piece "bove home and he’s been 
cuttin’ all sorts o’ capers up there.” 
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‘But I don’t get you, Cilly,” said Bob, straighten- 
ing up from his work with a puzzled frown. “Just 
what do you mean, ‘he can jump’?” 

Cilly sensed the serious interest in Bob’s demeanor 
and tone and dropped his fooling. “‘He and another 
chap have fixed up a sort of slide out in the river. 
They get the boat going full speed and then run up 
over it and jump off the end—a long way—I'd say 
sometimes thirty feet or more. The whole boat is six 
or eight feet off the water.” 

Bob recalled and was again seeing a news reel 
which had appeared in the local theater some two or 
three weeks previously. Scenes, taken in Florida, had 
shown two such slides or ramps with a pair of dare- 
devil drivers jumping their hydroplanes through huge 
sheets of paper and over flames. ‘I thought I'd seen 
one of those boats before,”’ he said half aloud. “I 
reckon Bill’s practising up for next winter.” 

- ““What else are they doing up there?”’ he asked 
illy. 

“Oh, not much else. Fishing some, I guess. I saw 
them come up the Backwater yesterday when I was 
down in the hay field. The rain spoiled a couple of 
loads of hay for us again this year.” 

“Did you talk with them any?” 

“Yes, a little,” smiled Cilly. “Like this.” He 
lapsed again into a nasal drawl, drawing his face into a 
comic seriousness. ‘‘Wal, I reckon, Mister, thet ye 
could git a boat over th’ ledge by pullin’ a mite. 
’Tain’t mor’n three, four feet up.” 

Bob’s eyes flashed searchingly toward his cousin. 
“Did Bill Bradley ask you about portaging over the 
ledge, Cilly?”’ 

“Well, not exactly. He was wondering about it— 
out loud. Say! Maybe he was afraid you'd take the 
short-cut. I heard him say something about a race 
next Saturday just before he left, while I was tying 
up my boat.” 

“Maybe,” said Bob listlessly, “but there’s no 
chance of a race. We don’t care to let him see what 
the Wasp can do.” He fumbled momentarily with the 
bowline of his boat. His motions became slower and 
slower until he had stopped entirely and stood motion- 
less looking out over the river. “Or else—” He 
stood a moment longer. Then he snapped into action. 
“‘Want to take a ride, Cilly? I need more load in the 
boat for this test, anyway.” 


ECIL CAMPBELL was thoroughly enjoying the 

thrill of his first really fast outboard hydroplane 
ride when suddenly the steady roaring hum of the 
Wasp burst into a high crescendo and the exhilarat- 
ing motion of the boat almost ceased. He looked 
back as Bob turned quickly to throttle the motor. 
“Cavitation,” shouted Bob, pointing toward the 



















































water. ‘Leaves coming down.” But now the boat 
was slowly picking up speed again as the throttle was 
gradually opened and soon was skimming as before 
into the cooling breeze. They passed through the 
main span of the railroad bridge, turned to the right 
into the quieter eddies above the embankment and 
coursed up along the shore toward the north. Again 
the boat lost headway as the Wasp almost screamed 
into frantic revolutions. And again Bob slowed down 
and then picked up his lost speed gradually. This 
time, however, he was unable to regain it. Again and 
again the propeller tore loose until finally, Bob, in dis- 
gust, stopped the motor entirely, tilted the propeller 
from the water, and leaned precariously out over the 
stern. 

“‘What is this ‘cavitation’ you mentioned a bit 
ago?”’ asked Cilly as the motor came to a stop. 

“Sit way out on the bow, Cilly, so the stern won’t 
go down so far when I lean over. Cavitation? Oh, 
that comes from ‘cavity’. Hole in the water,” said 
Bob as he brushed some watersoaked leaves from the 
stream-lined gear housing. 

“Wear those holes in the water you were pointing 
to?”’ asked Cilly with mock seriousness. “I thought 
you said something about leaves.” 

Bob turned around to explain. ‘‘Trash in the water 
disturbs the straight-line flow of the water past the 
gear housing and the propeller blades. That causes 
eddy currents and the powerful suction of the propel- 
ler pulls air down in little whirlpools from the water 
surface. Then the propeller doesn’t have solid water 
to bite into and spins. That pulls more air down. 
There’s hardly any load on the propeller and so the 
motor runs faster and faster. In this case it was 
caused by some dead leaves lodging on the gear 
housing.. Weeds or grass or leaves or any trash of 
that sort is likely to start it. Then you can’t get any- 
where and have to stop and clean it off.” Bob started 
the motor and steered in a wide turn which soon 
brought them again to the Bedford dock. 

Cilly’s thirst for knowledge was still, evidently, 
unquenched. Perhaps his further questioning was 
born of a qualm of conscience. “Would hay in the 

(Continued on page 45) 





JUD’S DIPLOMA 


F WHICH am 

I really the 
prouder? Jud’s 
diploma, or my 
big block FP 


VEN now it is a hard 
question to decide. 
Although school has 
been out for two 

weeks, I still find myself 
puzzling over it when I wake 
up at night. 

I admit my letter seems 
mighty fine, especially 
since I had given up all 
hope of ever winning it. 
But everything considered, 
I really believe Jud’s di- 
ploma brings me the greatest 
satisfaction. Although I am 
not absolutely certain, I 
imagine Bill feels the same 
about his letter and Jud’s 
diploma. ; 

It all began one evening 
about three weeks after the 
baseball season had opened. 
Bill and I were sitting on 
the front porch. Practise 
had been called early be- 
cause we were playing De- 
lano the next day and 
Coach Jim wanted us to be 
full of pep and on our toes. 

I had won the toss and 
was reading the sport sec- 
tion while Bill glanced 
through the general news. 
Suddenly, Bill whistled 
through his teeth the way 
he does when he is surprised. 

‘**What is the matter?” I 
asked, without glancing up. 

*‘Jud’s father was killed 
to-day while working on the 
new power line,” he re- 
plied in a strange voice. 

** And we play Delano to- 
morrow!” I exclaimed, my 
first thought being of the 
game Jud was scheduled to 
pitch. 

Then I thought of my 
Dad, and how I would have 
felt if it had been he. All 
thought of the game left my 
mind. 

**So that was why Jud was called to the office during 
History.”’ Bill paused. 

“To be... to be told his father was dead,” I 
finished. 

Bill nodded his head. “This is going to be pretty 
hard on Jud. He thought everything of his Dad.” 

For a moment we were silent. Then I asked: 

“IT wonder if there was any insurance?” 

“Probably not. Pretty tough for Jud. I suppose 
he will have to leave school and go to work. He has 
three younger brothers, hasn’t he?” 

“Four,” I answered. ‘And the oldest is only ten.” 

I felt sorry for Jud. The Keiths never had had very 
much money, and they had always lived simply. 
But it would take a lot of money to pay the rent on 
even such a small house as theirs. And to feed and 
clothe those youngsters was a man-sized job by itself. 

I knew Jud could do it. He was a steady and re- 
liable worker. But I hated to think of his having to 
leave school. He had worked his way so far by help- 
ing Mr. Hays in his store evenings and Saturdays. 
Even with this handicap, he had made the highest 
grades in his class since his freshman year. 

Jud would do it though, and without complaint. 
He was no quitter, and was always at his best under 
fire. It was that quality that made him one of the 
finest pitchers we ever had at Fresno high. 

Coach Jim once said in an assembly pep talk that 
he had known lots of prep school hurlers who had more 
speed and sharper curves, but that he had never had 
a pitcher who was steadier when the bases were loaded. 

And that was real praise, for Coach Jim was not 
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Allof asudden Bill kickeq 
a stone on the walk and 
said: 

“How much would yoy 
be willing to sacrifice to 
make it possible for Jud to 
graduate with us in June” 

“Anything,” I replied, 
“Why?” 

“Because I was think. 
ing,” he said, “‘that if Jud 
had two real friends who 
happened, between them, 
to be in all his classes, he 
might be able to continue 
his work by being coached 
at night.” 

“He not only might, but 
he can. That is,” I added. 
“if Mr. Hancock will let 
him. We could do our part 
easily enough.” 

“Easily enough?” Bill 
cocked an inquiring eye at 
me. “Remember, every 
lesson every day. And you 
and I have not been exactly 
doing that.” 

“Well,” I said doubt. 
fully, “it may not be so 
easy. But I am willing to 
do it. And,” I suggested, 
“make Jud think it is easy.” 

“Right,” said Bill. 

We saw Mr. Hancock 
the next day. He seemed 
to doubt that we were really 
serious. But when we had 
convinced him of that, he 
agreed without hesitation. 

“But remember,” he 
said, “you are taking a 
good deal of responsibility. 
Once you start, you can't 
stop.” 

Bill and I knew what he 
had in mind. We were both 
apt to become enthusiastic 
over something and start 
out in great fashion. We 
were a bit weak in finishing 
things, though. 

I guess we must have 
looked as though we meant 
it this time, for after a 
minute he said: 

“Of course, I will have 
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in the habit of saying much about his players. He 
just expected them to play good bali. And they 
usually did. 
Bill must have been thinking about the same things 
I had because he compressed his lips and said again: 
“Pretty tough on Jud, all right. And school is 
almost over, too.” 


be THE dressing-room next day, everyone was 
rather glum. We were all: thinking about Jud, 
and no one was saying much about the ganie.. When 
Coach Jim came in, he did not look any too happy 


either. He had been fond of Jud. 

He stopped just inside the door, and all he said was: 

“Fellows, I have been down talking to Jud. He 
feels pretty bad’ about not being able to pitch to-day 
because he_knows everybody wanted to win this 
game.” Coach Jim paused. “It is mighty white of 
him to be thinking of us when he has his own troubles. 
The least we can do for him is to win to-day. All 
right, let’s get out there.” 

Well, we won. We couldn’t help ourselves when we 
thought of Jud. Even Peewee who hadn't got on 
base yet that season made three hits. The final 
score was 14-0, and Delano is still wondering what 
happened to us. What they didn’t- know was that 
they were playing a ten-man ball team. 

After the game, Bill and I dressed and started home 
together. He lives across the street from me, and 
we have been pals ever since he moved in seven years 
ago. We had been silent because even when we won 
we were still thinking about Jud. 


If you are fooling me,” he said fiercely, ““Til...UTlM...” 


to take this up with his 
teachers and the school 
board. But I think it can 
be done without any trouble. In the meantime, you 
two had best begin your studying now in order to be 
prepared.” 

Two days later Mr. Hancock called us into the 
office. 

“Aside from one objection,” he said, “everyone 
agreed to your plan. You two do not seem to have 
made any great reputation for studiousness.”’ 

I guess I must have looked pretty shamefaced 
because a twinkle came in his eye as he added: 

“They all promised, however, to give you every 
assistance they could.” 

Which was, as Bill remarked later with a wry smile, 
some consolation. 

“TI imagine,” finished Mr. Hancock, “that you 
yourselves should tell Jud about the arrangement first. 
If you will do it to-night, I will go down to-morrow 
and make it official.” 

Then, abruptly, he stood up and shook hands with 
us both. He wasn’t a bad sort at all when you got to 
know him. 


6 decsut 2 night Bill and I dropped into the store about 
closing time. We hung around until Jud had 
finished his work and then, when he started home, 
we fell into step with him. We talked about things 
in general until we reached his house. 

I was getting nervous. We had agreed that Bill 
was to tell him, and I was afraid he had lost his cour- 
age. Jud wasso proud that it was hard to find a way to 
begin that would not offend him. Jud never could 
stand pity, and he had punched Sweet Willie in the 
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nose one time for saying it was too bad he had to work 
nights and could not go to any of the parties with 
the rest of the gang. 

Just as I was opening my mouth to speak, Bill said: 

“Jud, how would you like to graduate in June with 

he gang. 

ead was bending over to unlatch the gate. I 
thought he had not heard for a moment because he 
kept right on fumbling with the catch. Then he 
straightened up all at once. He looked as though he 
was going to swing on Bill. Instead his shoulders 
velaxed, and he said in a voice that was flat and 
expressionless: 

“More than anything in the world, almost. You 
know that. But it can not be done.” 

“Yes, it can,” said Bill quietly. 

Jud did not say a word, just stood there staring at 
Bill. Then he reached out and caught his arm roughly. 

“What do you mean.” His voice was choked and 
strained. “‘If you are fooling me,” he said fiercely, 
“pi... Tl... What do you mean?” And he 
shook Bill’s arm. 

“] mean that, if you care to, you can graduate with 
the class in June,” Bill replied, gazing steadily into 
Jud’s burning eyes. 

“If I care to.... If I care to.” Jud laughed, 
then suddenly began sobbing. 

I threw my arm over his shoulder, glad the twilight 
hid us from curious eyes. My hand found Jud’s and 
gripped it tightly. Bill, instinctively, had made the 
same movement, and the three of us just stood there 
until Jud got hold of himself again. 

Then Bill explained about our plan, and how Mr. 
Hancock had given his approval. Jud was eager to 
know all about the scheme. 

L almost felt as if I ought not to be looking at him, 
he was so happy. All the self-control he had exer- 
cised during the week following his father’s death was 
gone. All he had suffered at the thought of not 
graduating was revealed in his questions. 
~ After we had explained everything to him, we 
promised to return that evening and begin the work. 
Jud fumbled with the gate again, then turned and 
held out his hand. His voice was clear, though low. 

“T can not thank you fellows for this. It means 
more to me than I can say. I know it will mean extra 
work for you. Ican not put it in words, but I appre- 
ciate it.” 

We could not say anything, either, and did not all 


the way home. 


WILL admit there were times during the 

next month when it was hard to go through 
with the work. Spring fever always does hit me 
hard, and this year was no exception. History 
was the worst. It came the last period, and the 
classroom was in the south wing. 
When the summer heat began to 
beat in the windows, I thought I 
never could stay awake. 

And almost every day there 
was a special report, so I had 
to take plenty of notes. 

But every time I began to 
nod the memory of Jud shaking 
Bill’s arm and demanding in 
that queer voice to 
know what he meant 
would flash into my 





In the dressing 
room the next 
day everyone was 
rather glum. We 
were all think- 
ing about Jud 


mind and wake me with a start. Then I would feel 
small, thinking of Jud working daysand studying nights 
while I couldn’t even stay awake sitting in class. 

No one knew of our arrangement but the teachers 
and ourselves, and the rise in our scholarship rating 
was one of the sensations of the year. For a time Bill 
and I thought we could continue to play baseball, but 
we soon saw that we would have to leave the team 
if we were to be successful in our work with Jud. 

Coach Jim was fighting mad when we told him we 
were quitting. The team was well on the way to its 
first championship in five years and everybody in 
town was expecting us to win. But when we explained, 
under a pledge of secrecy, our reason for resigning, he 
just looked at us. Then he said: 

“T am not thinking about the team, now. You 
both wanted letters pretty bad, didn’t you?” He 
paused. “Shake.” 

Bill and I turned in our suits and started home. We 
were both a bit glum. What Coach Jim had said 
about our wanting letters was so true it had hurt more 
than either of us would admit. Ever since our fresh- 
man days we had had one ambition, to make the team 
and get a letter. 

Neither one of us had been so much at the start. 
But we had worked for three years. We were willing 
to give it up, but we could not help having to swallow 
the lumps in our throats, could we? 

I do not think Jud ever knew what it meant to us to 
quit the team. When he heard about it he tried to 
persuade us to drop the work with him and go back. 
Finally, Bill had to offer to fight him if he ever men- 
tioned it again. 

The night Dad read about it in the paper he came 
into my room where I was studying and said: 

“T notice it says here that you and Bill have re- 
signed from the team. Interfere with your night 
school?” 

I nodded. 

“Son ...I... I’m proud of you.” 

He went out quickly, then, and I heard him blowing 
his nose as he went down the hall. I felt like blowing 
mine, too. But I did not because I had two math 
problems to finish, and it was almost time to go down 
to Jud’s. 

After that it seemed hardly a day before the calen- 
dar read June 1. Only two weeks more of school. It 
was really only one because most of the last week was 
devoted to rehearsing for the exercises and everything. 
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Bill and I sailed through our examinations with 
straight 1s. After all the studying we had done, the 
tests were easy. I almost laughed when I looked up 
and saw the other fellows frowning over problems 
that were simple. I laughed, that is, until I remem- 
bered how I used to do the same thing. 

Jud was given two afternoons off from the store, 
and he came up to Mr. Hancock’s office and took 
special examinations. You would have thought we 
were his fond parents from the way- we fussed and 
fidgeted until his papers were corrected. 

I never hope to feel as proud again as I did when 
Mr. Hancock showed me Jud’s credits. Every one 
was perfect. Bill was with me, and we let out a 
whoop and began to pound each other on the back. 
It was a minute before we remembered we were in 
Mr. Hancock’s office. 

Graduation night Bill and I dressed early and 
hurried over to Jud’s house. There certainly was an 
uproar. Mrs. Keith was trying to get all the kids 
dressed at the same time. We pitched in and helped. 
Before long everything was straightened out, and 
Mrs. Keith started with the children. 

Then we began on Jud. For some reason we felt it 
rather necessary for us to see that he was properly 
dressed. Also, we wanted to go over everything he 
would have to do during the exercises. As he had 
not been able to attend the rehearsals, we had coached 
him at home. 

We took so long getting his bow tie knotted to our 
mutual satisfaction that we were almost late. The 
orchestra was just beginning to play as we slipped into 
line. Only a very few in the class had ever found out 
about Jud’s night school, as we had called it since the 
night Dad came into my room, and he was given an 
enthusiastic welcome. I almost burst with pride in 
Jud. 

Slowly the line began to move, swaying from right 
to left. What a storm of applause greeted our en- 
trance! And there, just ahead of me, was Jud, his 
shoulders squared and his head high. 

Slowly, also, we filed on the stage and took our 
places. Bill, Jud and I were seated in the middle of 
the front row. I had a moment of horror when I could 




















































not remember whether or not I had fastened my 
socks to my garters. Frequently, I forget to, and as a 
result I am never quite certain that I have. I felt 
that every eye was focused on me as I furtively drew 
(Continued on page 29) 
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States, for ours is the only 
country able to finance a com- 
plete team. Cutting the entry 
list in this way is an excellent 
measure for the good of sport, 
as it is essentially fairer to the 
other nations, and it will now 
be impossible for us to score 
more than three of the six 
places which are counted under 
the unofficial system of scoring, 
there being no official one. 

There are twenty-one con- 
tests with three entries al- 
lowed in each and two four- 
man relays; this would make 
our team consist of seventy-one 
men, but several of the con- 
testants will be entered in more 
than one event, and therefore 
the actual number on the team 
will be about sixty-five. 

Of course the actual makeup 
of the American team isentirely 
problematic. There are always 


unknowns who come into sudden fame. Some of the 
stars of past years go into eclipse because they find it 
impossible to reach top form after they leave college. 
and have less opportunity for training. But from 
past performances a fairly good indication of the 
composition of the team may be had. 

The most popular race with all track fans in this 
country, and also with the athletes themselves, is the 
100 meter dash. Here in the United States we have 
a large number of excellent sprinters, some of whom 
have given remarkable performances. In fact never 
before in the history of our track athletics, has there 
been a year when so many men were credited with 
better than ten second time in the hundred yard 
race as were so credited in 1931. More than twenty 
men ran in 9.8 or better, not including several high 
school contests where the accuracy of the timing 
might be questioned. When we think of such crack 
speedsters as. Wykoff, Tolan, Simpson and others 
it would seem that this country would be apt to sweep 
the first three places in the dashes, but in 1928 we 
believed our sprinters unbeatable, and yet they 
could finish only fourth and sixth in the 100 meters, 
and tie for third in the 200 meters at Amsterdam 
And this vear, also, some of the other nations have 
fine sprinters—more of them and 
better, from reports, than was the 
case in °28. 

During the last season, fleet- 
footed Frank Wykoff proved him- 
self the outstanding American 
dash-man, for he was defeated only 
once during seven months of com- 
petition, and ran in 9.7 seconds or 
better in every race, winning all of 
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ca Board of Track and__ A. A. U. Champion in 
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LL over the world 
sports lovers are 
looking forward 
with keen inter- 

est to the tenth celebration 
of the Olympic Games at 
Los Angeles. All over the 
world the foremost ath- 
letes of the various nations 
are now training and practicing for their favorite events, hopeful of selection for the trip, and hope- 
ful of winning glory when they pit their speed and skill and strength against each other for the 
championships of track and field, and of all the other sports which make up the 1932 program. 
To represent his country in the Games is the ambition of every amateur athlete; and the win- 
ning of an event is a supreme achievement. The victor must defeat the great stars of all nations, 
and he well merits the title of “World Champion” which he receives. Selection of members of 
the national teams is made by the Olympic Committee of each country, some making their choice 
by tryout, and other appointing from past performances. If politics could be eliminated, this 
last method would undoubtedly secure the best possible representation, but politics unfortunately 
may enter. The trial system is much fairer to the contestants, for they can blame only themselves 
if they do not place; the one difficulty is that an athlete may 
have an off day, or may stumble or suffer some other accident 
so that the better man is defeated. 
In the United States the tryout method is preferred, and this 
year eleven sectional meets will be held in different parts of the 
country, with a final at Palo Alto, Calif., on July 15th and 
16th. The winners of the first three places in the various 
events at the elimination meets are eligible for the finals, and 
the three winners in each event at Palo Alto will then constitute 
the team to represent the United States, and will journey to 
Los Angeles immediately afterward, to spend the two weeks 
before the opening of the Games in further training. 
In 1928 the American team which went to Amsterdam, was 
composed .of ninety men for tracks and field competition, and 
there were four entries in each contest, with substitutes in case 
any of the contenders met with accident or illness. For the 
Xth Olympiad, however, the International Committee has re- 
duced the number of entries to three from each country, and no 
alternates are permitted nor substitutions allowed from one 
event to another. This is intended as a restraint on the United 
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Wykoff in 1931, and he succeeded only on their 
fourth meeting, when he won a 100 meter race at 
Vancouver, B. C., and ran it in 10.3 seconds. For 
purposes of comparison it might be said that one 
hundred meters measure just a few inches short of a 
hundred and ten yards. The official record for the 
distance is 10.4, though both Percy Williams and the 
great German sprinter, Helmust Kornig, have 10.3 
marks pending acceptance when the international 
records committee meets this summer. The Olympic 
record is 10.6 seconds. 

Hailing from Loyola College of New Orleans, 
Emmett Toppino, Southern champion, was unde- 
feated in this country last season except by Wykoff 
and Tolan. However the Dixie speedster has several 
wins over the latter to his credit in the last two years. 
He has run several times in 9.5, and last summer 
toured with the A. A. U. team which made a trip to 
South Africa, there losing only one race out of eight 
starts, his one conqueror jumping the gun consider- 
ably. Toppino invaded the East during the past 
indoor season and proved sensational in the short 
dashes. 

Still another top-notch dash man is George Simp- 
son, formerly of Ohio State, and a record maker, 
though never officially credited for his performances. 
Simpson hag run the century in 9.4, but his use of 
starting blocks kept his name from the record books, 
and in the furlong he has twice equalled the record of 
90.6. In both instances officials never applied for 
acceptance of the time. In the longer sprint, Simpson 
is decidedly the favorite to win at Los Angeles, and 
was our leading 200 meter candidate in 1928 until 
he pulled a muscle in the final tryouts for the American 
team, and thus was prevented from competing. 


f freneg are many other splendid sprinters who may 
upset some of these men in the trials. Jack 
Burnett, sensational sophomore at Mississippi, is ex- 
tremely fast, and ranks as the best of the younger 
men. Others are Hector Dyer and Les Hables of 
Stanford, Bob Keisel of California, Peyton Glass of 
Oklahoma A. & M., Medley of S. W. Oklahoma, 
Swift of Washington, Kelly of Georgetown, and 
Metcalfe of Marquette; all consistent runners who 
have marks of 9.7 or better. 

Most of these sprinters run the longer dash and 
will try out in both races. Simpson, Tolan and 
Metcalfe appear to be the three best men at the longer 
distance, with Dyer or Burnett very likely to win a 
place over one of them. And Klaner of Kansas and 
Meinig of Cornell must be considered, too, for they 
are good competitors. 

The foreign sprinter who will be most dangerous is 
Percy Williams, slender Canadian flash who won 
both dashes at Amsterdam when no one outside of 
Canada had ever heard of him before. He is still 
young, has gained strength and experience since his 
previous victory, and is determined to repeat this year. 

From the Argentine comes 
word of another veteran of ’28, 
named Juan Pina, who did not 
place at Amsterdam, but who 
has shown remarkable improve- 
ment since, and recently ran 100 
meters in 10.4 seconds. In 
England, E. L. Page is a fine 
young runner only twenty-one 
years old of whom his country- 
men expect great things. South 
Africa has W. B. Legg, fifth in 
1928, and an even faster man is 
Dan Joubert. Joubert is con- 
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sistent at 9.6 for one hundred yards, though Toppino 
took his measure on two occasions. 

Our main competitor in the 400 meter relay will 
be Germany, and she has a truly wonderful crop of 
sprinters who may give us some surprises, for several 
of them have tied the official 100 meter mark. Kornig 
and Jonath are her brightest luminaries, with Lam- 
mers, Pflug, Geerling and Hendrix, probably making 
up her other dash and relay entries. 

Still another star, and a real prospect, is Yoshioka 
of Japan, who sprang into fame a year ago by defeat- 
ing George Simpson, when the latter toured the 
Empire of the Rising Sun. Yoshioka has been timed 
on several occasions in 10.5 for the hundred and 21.3 
for the two hundred meter races. The Nipponese 
have some other good sprinters, and should finish 
third in the relay. Carlton of Australia, Berger of 
Holland, Engel of Czechoslovakia, and Maregatti of 
Italy, are champions of their respective countries, 
and have made excellent time. All these men, with 
many others, will be present at Los Angeles, and 





some will give the wearers of 
the red, white and blue 
shield plenty of competition. 


N THE middle distances 

our chances look very 
good. Vic Williams of 
Southern California and 
Ben Eastman of Stanford, 
are two outstanding 400 
meter stars, and last year 
staged an exciting series of 
duels in which each tied 
the world’s quarter-mile re- 
cord of 47.4 seconds. Will- 
iams broke the tape two 
out of three times in these 
races, and was Intercollegi- 
ate and A. A. U. champion. 
These two boys will carry 
on their friendly feud again 


One of the favorites 
to win the 400-meter 
hurdle race, Lord 
Burghley of Eng- 
land, winner in 1928 


The great French runner 


and 1,500 meters 


this year, and the 
struggle will be in- 
teresting to watch, 
with a new Olym- 
pic record sure, 
and a new world 
mark of possi- 
bility. Art Woess- 
ner of U. S. C., 
Alvin Hables and 
Maynor Shove of 
Stanford, Gordon 
of Miami and 
Hartley of Wash- 
ington, are sure to 
be in the finals at 
Palo Alto, but all 
of them will need 
to keep an eye on 
a Los Angeles high 
school boy named 
McCarthy, who, 
without even ex- 
tending himself, 
ran under 49 sec- 
onds several times 
in 1931. And Pete 
Bowen, formerly 
of Pittsburg, 1930 
champ, will be sure 
of a place if he can 
return to the form 
he showed during 
that year. 

As is true of 
every single event, 
there are many 
good 400 meter 
runners in other 
lands, with Lieut. 
G. L. Rampling of 
the British army 
looking to be the 
finest of all. Ina 






Tom Hampson, an English- 
man, expected to break the 
tape in the 800-meter race 


relay mect against Ger- 
many last summer, the 
rangy Englishman romped 
over the finish line in a 
time of 47 seconds for his 
lap in one race, and a 





lesLad 7 “ : 
age moans sy case 7 little later in the day re 
the mile, 1,000 meters peated in 46.6. And that 


is running! John Bull 
snorts at the mere idea of 
anyone beating him, and 
no one even pushed him in 
1931. Another man be- 
lieved by his countrymen 
to be unbeatable is Rinner of Austria, and other leaders 
are Barsi of Hungary, Metzner of Germany, Moulines 
of France, Jim Smit of South Africa, and Golding of 
Australia, all of whom have run in close to 48 seconds, 
and are quite capable of scoring. 

In the other middle distance race, the 800 meters, 
Russell Chapman of Bates, Eddie Genung of Wash- 
ington, Eastman of Stanford, and Dale Letts of 
Chicago, take precedence, and should stage a hard 
fight amongst themselves for the three places on our 
squad, several others having an outside chance. 
This event is a favorite in Europe, and there are many 
startling European performers, including the holders 
of the records for the 800 meter and half-mile races. 
Sera Martin of France, set the former after the 1928 
Olympics, and Dr. Otto Peltzer of Germany, has his 
name tacked on the latter, but both men are growing 
*“‘old”’ athletically and will find it difficult to place. 
Edwards and Wilson of Canada, Beccali of Italy, 
Feger of France and Danz of Germany, will be hard 
to beat and Tom Hampson of England, an Oxford 
graduate, has come within a fifth of a second of Dr. 
Peltzer’s mark, and will be favored to win unless 
Jules Ladoumegue of France enters. This twenty-two- 
year-old Frenchman is undoubtedly the greatest 
middle-distance runner the world has ever seen, for 
he has recently set new world records in the 1,000, 
1,500, and 2,000 meter races, and for a mile and for 
three quarters of a mile. When only a boy in 1928, 
he was second in the 1,500 meters at Amsterdam, 
running just behind Larva of Finland, and far ahead 
of the rest of the pack. He has adopted Nurmi’s 
(Continued on page 36) 
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PART II 


ABY—that wasa close call!’’ breathed 
shortstop Cheese Limberg, when the 
locker room was reached after Big 
Tom’s narrow escape from a blow- 
up which would have meant the loss of the trip to 
Europe that Mr. Allen had promised the team if his 
son could be kept from any display of temper till the 
season’s finish. 

“Hey, Tom!” joshed Bat, as the central figure of 
the drama stalked in, still boiling. ‘‘Any time 
you need a new notebook, let me know!” 

Hackett’s catcher glared. 

“TI could have filled that notebook already with 
what I think of that Pendleton outfit!” he raged. 
“They deliberately tried to upset me, didn’t they?” 

“Sure they did!” said Bat. ‘“‘You’ve got to get 
used to that, Tom. Every team’s liable to try that 
from now on, since they know your weakness!” 

“My weakness!”’ retorted Tom. 

““Well—er—your failing!”” Bat corrected. 

*“My only trouble is I’m being too soft! These 
birds think they can get away with anything! If I’d 
been more hardboiled—like I used to be a 

“Don’t get excited!”” Cheese calmed him. ‘‘ You’re 
okay, Tom. Nothing’s the matter with you, but 
there will be in a minute if you keep this up! We're 
not going to stand for it!” 

“You're not?” Big Tom looked about defiantly 
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and saw his team-mates ar- 

rayed against him. Then 

the humor of the situation 

struck him and he dropped 

down on a bench, laughing. 

“Dad sure put a crimp in 
my style!”’ he reflected, after a moment. “You birds 
are like a board of censors. I’m so hot inside I’m 
steaming, and yet you won’t let me blow-off. Why, 
I'll bet you fellows would go to almost any extreme 
to get that trip to Europe!” 

“We'll stop at nothing from now on!” warned 
Bat. ‘“‘We’re even ready to chloroform you if we 
can’t keep you under control any other way!” 

Hackett High’s catcher eyed the fellow who had 
been the greatest thorn in his side throughout a 
hectic sports career. 

“Coming from you,” he said, with great pretended 
seriousness, “I believe it!” 

“‘Hack Hackett!’ became the slogan of the few 
nines still upon Hackett’s schedule since the small 
town team was nearing the end of a highly successful 
season. From a school standpoint, Hackett’s athletic 
achievements for the year were already phenomenal, 
inasmuch as she had produced championship football 
and basketball teams. To end with an equally good 
baseball record would be to eclipse the fondest dreams 
and establish Hackett as a school to be 
reckoned with in athletics. 

And so it came to the last contest of the 


season before the all-important Has- 
brook game, and Hackett High was stil] 
riding on the crest of a victory wave. 
More miraculous than this, in the 
opinion of many, was Big Tom’s control 
of his once fiery disposition. True 
enough, he had been seen to skate on 
extremely thin ice occasionally, but through the 
solicitous interference of team-mates, Hackett’s 
catcher had restrained outbursts such as fans had 
witnessed in his football and basketball days. 

‘“‘He’s certainly a changed player,” spectators had 
to admit. 

“Yes, and I don’t think he’s half as effective,” said 
one individual. ‘“‘He’s lost his punch. He just plays 
an ordinary, mechanical game behind the plate. 
Every once in a while you think he’s going to rise up 
and be himself but something always checks him. 
It’s a good thing for us that Hackett hasn’t been too 
stiffly pressed or the outcome of several games might 
have been a different story.” 

“‘Our team may be good,” conceded another, “as, 
of course, it is. But you have the feeling, watching 
them, that they’re all holding themselves in. What 
is it? I suppose one shouldn’t kick when they're 
winning right along, but one wonders whether they 
might not be even better if they took on a real dash 
and spirit once.” 


i questions, with conditions as they were, 
seemed little likely to be answered during the 
season. The players, naturally, had been trying to 
set an example in conduct for Big Tom to follow, and 
while their chatter had been chipper enough, it had 
been deleted of anything which might have called 


The second baseman, taking the ball on the run, caught Big Tom off the base flat-footed 
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forth taunts of defiance or increased to a high point 
the feeling of rivalry. 

“We're getting nearer and nearer that trip to 
Europe!”’ announced Cheese, as the squad journeyed 
to Raymond for this next-to-the-last battle. “Only 
two more games, and I don’t mind confessing I'll 
be glad when they’re over. This keeping Tom in 
leash is tougher than putting the games on ice!” 

“T’'ll say it is!” seconded Bat. “And, believe me, 
I don’t want to be around Tom when the Hasbrook 
game is over. From what he’s threatened to do to us 
all, we'll be lucky to escape alive. Then, too, he’s 
promised to visit several neighboring towns and 
hunt up fellows who’ve razzed him. If he wins a 
European trip it would be just like him to give it 
up for a tour of these towns—and heaven help the 
guys if he runs into them!” 

‘He'll never bother!” said Cheese confidently. 
“That’s all bologney, but it sounds good at the time, 
and helps him kid himself out of getting too sore. 
That notebook of his is black with notes which also 
don’t mean anything! You’ve heard why folks keep 
diaries—to write about things they can’t do. Well, 
I'll bet Tom’s notebook reads like this: ‘Pendleton 
first baseman—address so-and-so—hunt him up and 
give him a punch on the nose; Pendleton left fielder— 
address so-and-so—hunt him up and give him two 
punches on nose.’” 

The boys laughed. What a character this Big Tom 
was! And how he impressed his personality upon 
them! Their attention had been so centered on him 
of late that some of them had actually awakened at 
night thinking of him. Several even suffered night- 
mares wherein Hackett’s big backstop was wrecking 
the dugout and tearing up the diamond in a fit of 
rage which they had been powerless to stop. 

“But Tom’s an awfully good scout,” they secretly 
admitted to one another. ‘“‘His bark is lots worse 
than his bite!” 

In Raymond High, the undefeated Hackett nine 
met a peppery, fighting aggregation which had a 
record of as many losses as victories but was con- 
ceding nothing. Townspeople even pointed proudly 
to the fact that four of the five games lost had 
been by the margin of only one run. And Raymond 
was unmistakably on its toes for Hackett’s invasion, 
eager to redeem some of the ground lost during the 
season by spoiling, if possible, Hackett’s unblemished 
record. 

Coach Slagle, desiring to rest Bat Nixon up for the 
crucial game with Hasbrook, selected Clint Jackson 











to start against Raymond. Jackson was a southpaw 
who possessed excellent control and, while not as 
speedy a pitcher as Bat, had proven effective. The 
Raymond coach immediately countered by putting 
in Kent Wood, a left hander, to oppose him. 

“* Well, this should be interesting!”’ observed Cheese. 
**A battle of port siders, the first we’ve had this year!” 

Clint Jackson grinned, welcoming the opportunity 
to test his wares against a foeman of the same ilk. 
But Clint’s grin did not remain long, for he was 
destined to receive one of the major shocks of his 
pitching career. After Hackett had been treated 
to a scoreless half inning their first turn at bat, 
the lively Raymond outfit sailed into Southpaw 
Clint Jackson before he had been given time to get 
warmed up, and fairly blasted him off the mound with 
a home run, two triples and three singles which, 
added up on ‘the scoreboard, totalled five runs! 
And Bat Nixon had to be hurriedly warmed up 
and rushed to the slab to bring an end to the sensa- 
tional rally. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” boomed the Raymond coacher 
from third base, using a megaphone to make his 
words heard above the shouts of the Hackett infield. 
“This is simply a crime, boys, but we’re used to left- 
handers. Yes, sir, and do we like em? If they leave 
that baby in the whole game it'll be a hundred to 
nothing! I’m betting you right now he can never 
get us out. And that fat catcher behind the plate! 
Where did he ever learn to play ball? He’s supposed 
to have a fat temper, too? Perhaps he'll display 
it for us! We'd like to see it. So far, Hackett hasn’t 
shown us anything, not a thing! But are we showing 
Hackett something? Well, now, I ask you? Are we, 
Hackett?” 


9S na vociferous little coacher would not ordinarily 
have seemed offensive to Hackett had the game not 
been going so decidedly against them, but now, every- 
thing that he barked through the megaphone carried 
a sting. Already smarting under the terrific barrage 
of hits and humiliated by the runs clattering across 
the plate, the Hackett team glared 
toward the third base line and told the 
hilarious coacher to “dry up!” 

“Pipe down, over there!” Big Tom 
warned, from behind the plate. “‘And 
none of those cracks about me, under- 
stand?” 

‘Never mind, Tom!” advised Cheese. 
“We'll handle this baby!” 
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“T can handle him, thank you,” was Tom’s retort. 
**He’ll cut that stuff——” 

“Or what?’’ taunted the coacher, obviously tickled 
at getting a rise from the opposition. “Or you'll 
give me a trip to Europe? How nice!” 

“Trip to Europe!” muttered Big Tom. “So they’ve 
heard of that here? Oh, what’s the use? I might 
as well let go and get it over with!” 

But anxious mates prevailed upon an aroused Tom, 
between innings, to keep his temper while they went 
out and got the five runs back. 

“You guys had better get hot!” glowered Big Tom, 
who was one of the heavier hitters, batting in fifth 
position. ‘‘You’re not going to win this game unless 
you go after it strong!” 

**We'll win it!’’ said Cheese, tersely. ‘‘Only Bat’ll 
have to hold ’em till we catch up. Too bad Clint 
had to have an off day.” 

“‘This bunch has got fighting spirit,” declared Tom. 
“They haven’t as good a team, but fighting spirit 
makes it just as good. Something tells me, fellows, 
we're playing too safe. All this control business is 
great up to a certain point. But we’re all leaning 
backward, we're so afraid we're going to explode 
more’n we ought to. I’m not blind. I know you’re 
doing this to help me, but I could see it was going to 
hurt us sooner or later—and here’s the time!” 

**You’re all wrong, Tom!” counseled Cheese. “‘Now 
just keep your shirt 
on and we'll pull out 
of this. The game’s 
young yet. Don’t let 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Bob felt the strain now. He was putting his entire power into keeping his oar pulling with his mates 


THE KINGS NAVY * 


OB IVEY was properly impressed by the 
visit from Dick Graves, senior and big man 
at Kings College. For a moment his bitter- 
ness at having been relegated to the second 

shell, for the third year, was stilled. But Dick Graves 
had come to talk about just that. After a lengthy 
monologue on what he thought was wrong, Dick 
summed it up. 

**Man, can’t you see what I mean? You're asleep, 
unaroused, dormant, whatever you want to call it. 
Maybe it’s from plugging along on the scrubs so 
long that you’ve lost ambition. I don’t know. But 
I do know this: Kings needs you badly, the crew 
needs you. You have the reputation of being the 
most loyal man here and that’s some reputation to 
have at Kings. Snap out of it and get in that varsity 
shell.” 

Bob Ivey turned to face Graves in the twilight. 
‘Does the school think as you do, Dick?” 

““My crowd does.” 

“They think I’m letting the school down?” 

“Don’t be dumb, Bob. Here, [ll say one thing 
more. I’d rather have your chance to make the 
crew than to have at least two of the three letters I’ve 
won. Think that over!” 

Bob stared after the violently slammed door. 
Thinking of his years of struggle to make Kings teams, 
he felt hurt—furious with the men who criticized him 
without knowing what he went through. 

But Graves knew. Dick Graves was small for a 
three-letter man. He’d done big things at Kings with 
little to go on except a fire that seemed to sweep him 
through opposition. Bob felt that he must accept 
what Graves said. And it was true that at Kings a 
crew letter was worth two in any other sport. Crew 
was the big thing there. It had a tradition of victory, 
and of greatness even in defeat. 

Sitting there in the twilight Bob felt the blood 
pound in his temples. He felt that if he were in a 
shell he could pull a sweep with any man living. And 
that fire still burned when he reported for the next 
practice on Bear Lake, the first practice since the oars- 
men had been assigned to their shells. 

Coach Temple gathered them in a circle before they 
took the water. His leathery, sun-wrinkled face 
showed years on the water. Temple had been a great 
oarsman in his day, and a great coach since. His voice 
had a sting as he spoke. 

“Men, I’ve put eight of you in the varsity shell. 
Hold your seats if you can! There are twenty-eight of 
you in the other shells. Get those varsity seats if 
you can! We’re facing a tough season. Don’t forget 
for one moment that any one of you may be moved up. 
I think I’ve picked the best eight for the varsity. 


If any of you think different—show me! If any one of 
you is moved up I'll expect you to be as good as the 
man you replace. Accidents happen. Be ready! 
Kings needs all of you.” 


VIGHTING talk! Every man there felt a surge of 

emotion; felt his muscles quiver to be at the oars. 

Jaws set, backs straightened, and the men moved 
down to the water with the shells. 

Jimmy Sheridan, coxswain of the second shell, 
showed the effects of the coach’s words. “Drive! 
Drive!” he screamed at his crew. “Put power in 
those strokes! Row your weight! Don’t be dubs just 
because you are in Number Two.” 

The four shells, like four slim greyhounds, swept up 


. thelake for the long practice grind. Watching them, 


Coach Temple’s face lost some of its grimness. But 
his intent gaze fixed on the two new men in the 
varsity shell. His talk had been mostly for them, and 
for the men who might replace them. 

The first time trial brought a crisis. Bob Ivey, 
forgetting he was only a scrub, rowed with a new 
power. Watching the varsity as they passed the half, 
he saw what, he knew, the coach had feared. No. 4, 
one of the new men, caught a crab when the beat 
lifted. When he steadied to the rhythm again it was 
too late. The damage was done. The second shell, 
rowing furiously, shot across the finish a length 
ahead. 

The scrub oarsmen were jubilant. But Bob didn’t 
share it. He felt the threat to the Kings varsity with 
two new men who were not sure of themselves. And 
he felt sorry for Drake, who had disrupted the varsity. 
He was a fine fellow, powerful, and should be a great 
oarsman. But Kings oarsmen should not crack when 
the going was hard. 

Coach Temple made no comment when the shells 
came in. He merely said “Ivey, take Number Four 
to-morrow.” 

Bob found sleep difficult that night. He was getting 
a chance at the varsity at last. The test had come. 

In the varsity shell next day, Bob felt a mixture of 
fighting determination to hold the berth and sym- 
pathy for Drake. The disturbing thought clung 
that, after al], Drake outweighed him, pulled with 
more power, and probably was the better man. But 
the strain of holding his own in the varsity drove 
thought away. It was no easy task, even in practice, 
to pull an oar with bigger men and hold the powerful 
rhythm of the crew. 

+ The varsity cox concentrated on him. 

“More power, Ivey! Put yourself into it! Pull 

your weight and a little more!” 


That command stuck like a barb. “Pull your 


y Philip 
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Scruggs 


weight—and a little more!”” That was what he must 
do to stay with the varsity. His was a greater task 
than that of the others. He must do better than his 
best. 

Dick Graves said, “Give it to’em, Bob. I’m betting 
on you.” 

Bob smiled grimly, thinking of the agony of that 
job, of holding his own even in practice. “It’s hard 
going, Dick,” was his reply. 

There was little to read in that simple statement. 
But Dick Graves studied the junior’s face. There was 
a new look there, a tight-lipped, stern look. It was as 
though a new strength had set itself there to match 
the new reserves of power Bob was finding in his 
muscles. 

Coach Temple read the same signs, but his only 
comment—neither praise nor censure—was “ You pull 
a steady oar, Ivey.” 


HEN Drew and Colston arrived for the first 

regatta, Coach Temple said, “You'll have to 
row your hearts out to take them. They’ve heard 
we are weak and are out to win.” 

Even to the moment the crews gathered at the boat- 
house, Bob Ivey was not sure he would row. He ex- 
pected that Drake would be put back. It seemed 
impossible that, at last, he would row for the Kings 
varsity. 

He saw the white-and-gold crew of Drew come out. 
Rangy, powerful men, they were tanned to an even 
brown, and their hair sunbleached to an almost even 
shade. It gave them an appearance of welded 
strength. No less impressive was the crimson of Col- 
ston. In appearance their eight would have been a 
credit to the older crimson of Harvard. 

Bob glanced at his own mates. His blood tingled 
as he saw their orange-and-blue strength lined 
against the others. They wouldn’t let Kings down. 

Looking out over the smooth waters of the lake. 
reflecting the puffy white clouds and blue sky of the 
May afternoon, he heard the first Kings cheer, saw 
the great crowd, gay with color, surge toward the 
shore. In that moment he knew the nervous fear of 
great responsibility. Before him lay defeat or the 
reward of long effort. The thought tensed his muscles, 
put him on edge. 

Gripping his oar tensely, waiting for the start, he 
saw the muscles ripple in the broad back before him. 
The starter’s signal came. He picked up the choppy 
stroke that gave the shell its initial impetus, then 
slipped into the steady beat set by the stroke. It was 
thirty strokes to the minute. Smoothly, evenly, the 
shells cut the water, wet oars flashing in the sun. 

Snead, the Kings cox, warmed his men slowly, 
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letting their rivals take the lead. Then came his 
challenge, a staccato scream of command. “Up! 
Ready! Row! Row! Row!” The beat lifted, the 
stroke was long, requiring, and getting, more power. 
The Kings shell was closing the gap. 

Bob felt the strain now. He was putting his entire 
power into keeping his oar pulling with his mates. 
He knew Snead would hold the beat, even against a 
raise, counting on greater power to overcome the 
faster stroke of Drew and Colston. Not until the last 
stretch would Snead call for that effort, that agony, 
that meant setting a forty beat, forty strokes to the 
minute, for the driving, agonizing finish. 

The first sharp pains ran through his back. The 
first leaden weariness gripped his arms. Numbness 
crept through arms and legs and shoulders, carrying 
that awful feeling that made him dread letting down. 
Kings crews never cracked. Kings crews pulled until 
they crossed the finish line. He, Bob Ivey, was a 
member of the crew, its weakest member. If he 
cracked the crew was lost. Every man must pull his 
weight and he, Bob Ivey, must pull a little more. 
That was the condition on which his place in the shell 
was based. He had to fight now or go under. 

He saw nothing except the broad back in front of 
him, and that through stinging salt sweat that ran 
into his eyes. He was hardly thinking, though the 
cox’s almost screaming chant reached his brain, 
reached his muscles, urging him, whipping him on. 

“Forty!’? There was the test. “Forty! Forty! 
Forty!” The cox set the beat and the stroke lifted, 
set it for the crew. Bob knew he was meeting it. 
He knew he was rowing forty. He knew, also, from 
the smooth surge and lift of the fragile shell that the 
rhythm was not destroyed. Eight oars were moving 
as one through the water that seemed to thicken, to 
drag at the blades. Bob knew, now, what it was to 
row varsity. He had never been forced to such a test 
before. It was his job to meet their best, with efforts 
that were greater than he knew how to give. 

In one of those flashes that clear the brain sharply in 
moments of stress, he heard the tumult at the finish; 
wild yells, horns, whistles, and read in them the 
knowledge that the race was close. Then the fog 
closed on him again. He pulled his oar like a galley 
slave waiting for death to release him from the lash. 

The cheering increased to a wild uproar of sound, 
then died away. Bob was conscious of lost motion. 
He was conscious of slumping forward, releasing his 
oar, but could do nothing about it. Then came 
stinging, icy water in his face. A gruff voice said, 
“Lift him out.” 

He felt himself dragged from the shell, stretched on 
the dock, and choked from the cold water dashed 
in his face. Sputtering, gasping, he sat erect. He 
saw Drake, the man he had displaced, holding him. 
Drake was smiling happily. Bob knew from that 
that Kings had won. With an effort he stood alone, 
strength returning. He was in time to help lift the 
shell from the water. He had cracked, but had he 
cracked before or after the finish? 

“Did I hold out?”’ he gasped to No. 5. 

“Three strokes to the good,” No. 5 said. 

Bob Ivey heard then, with enormous relief, his name 
being cheered in its turn, and knew at last the joy of 
a scrub who has participated in victory for the school 
he loves. He knew, too, or thought he did, what 
Dick Graves had meant. He ought to. 


HE days following the regatta were not like those 

that usually followed a Kings triumph. After the 
first relieved thrill the crew realized that it had 
barely staved off defeat by two smaller schools. 
Against Drew and Colston their victory was not im- 
pressive. And crew and school were aware that Bob 
Ivey had lasted a bare second long enough. That 
made him, without question, a weak spot in the 
varsity shell. 

To Coach Temple’s experienced mind that hard- 
Won victory proved that the three remaining regattas 
Would require tremendous effort. State and Albe- 
marle were the next opponents, and then, to close the 
season during Commencement Week, would come the 
regatta that meant success or failure for Kings. St. 
Stephens and Jefferson were the rivals at which, since 
the founding of the school, all Kings teams pointed. 
The other entries in the regatta were unimportant. 
The coach knew that if they could defeat St. Stephens 
and Jefferson they would defeat the others. But that 
seemed impossible. 

Bob Ivey, in a mild haze of wonder at himself for 
having at last rowed with the varsity, was conscious 
only of a wondering doubt and uneasiness when he 
Was quietly switched with Drake. It did not soak in, 
for the first week, that Drake was definitely sup- 
planting him. But when Drake continued in his old 
place Bob saw that he had failed. His brief moment of 
glory had come and gone. 
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Bitterness held him for a while. Then, because he 
had too long fought as an underdog, and learned the 
underdog’s philosophy, he thought the thing out. It 
was clear that the coach had used him as an example, 
to show Drake that if he could do as well as he had, 
Drake should be able to do better. It forced Bob to 
think that he had been a scrub all along, used to train 
varsity material. But he had rowed for Kings. They 
couldn’t take that thrill away from him. 

If Drake had been given a lesson he had learned it 
well. Back at his old place he showed power, a quality 
he always had, but he delivered it smoothly now, 
catching no crabs to destroy the rhythm of the crew. 

When Bob next saw Dick Graves he stopped him. 
“Well, what would you trade for my chances now?” 
he demanded. He was amazed at Graves’ reply. 

“IT stick to what I said. Only, 
your chance is twice as strong 
now. You've done it once. 
The season is young yet. Don’t 
let yourself down, Bob.” 

Bob was puzzled. Why was 
it that other men had more 
confidence in him than he had 
himself? Well, Graves was 
wrong this time. That beauti- 
ful, smooth rowing in the first 
regatta looked like champion- 
ship stuff to the uninitiate, but 
not to the experts. Graves just 
didn’t know. 

Bob showed the strain he had 
been through, and that still 
clung to him. There was a 
tightness of the mouth that 
displaced the old always-ready- 
to-smile look. His cheerful blue 
eyes were now somber. In the 
classroom he was apt to stare 
abstractedly into space until 
recalled by the professor’s sharp 
command to attention. At 
night, trying to study, he saw 
the glinting waters of the lake, 
the sweep of oars, the straining 
of broad backs, instead of the 
book before him. Rowing be- 
came the most vital thing in his 
life. An innate stubbornness, 
a refusal to stop at obstacles, a 
feeling that his whole life might 
be influenced by this mental and 
physical turmoil, kept him facing 
the job of rowing for Kings. 

He was not entirely conscious 
of all this. The sharp reality 
was that he was rowing in the 
second shell and Drake was with 
the varsity. It was a sharp, 
constant pain. He had never 
felt that way about any sport 
before. Dick Graves could have 
told him what had happened as 
he told Coach Temple. 

““He’s tasted competition and 
he’s hungry for more,” Dick 
said. “He really waked up in 
that race. Watch him—you 
may need him!” 

“T need him now,” Temple 
said. “But he’s not ripe for it. 
Drake’s pulling a good oar. 
They'll have to rest that way.” 

Bob’s intense feeling found an 
outlet, even though he didn’t 
realize it. In the No. 2 shell he 
no longer rowed like a scrub. 
He rowed with something of the 
desperate power he had acquired 
with the varsity. It was not 
enough to hold his own. He set 
a standard above that asked by 
Jimmy Sheridan. And after a 
little the shell responded, fol- 
lowing his lead, rowing as though 
the coach’s launch followed them 
instead of the varsity. In every 
time trial the varsity found it- 
self pushed to win. There was 
something in that second crew 
that was lacking in the first. 

The old coach, trained in the 
ways af athletes, watched and 
waited. He saw the second 
crew push his varsity, saw their 
mastery of his style. And he 
saw that the varsity lacked 
something that was vastly 
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needed. Drake was all right. He was rowing well. 
The other men were rowing well. There was no in- 
dividual fault. But the crew was not getting its best 
power and speed. That perfectly synchronized power 
that makes a great crew was missing. 

It looked as though the traditions of the Kings 
Navy were due for a shock. 


HE afternoon of the triangular regatta with 
State and Albemarle was one of those flawless 
May days that seem to anticipate June. It was hot 
without being dry and uncomfortable. The breeze 


caressed the lake’s surface gently, showing in dark or 

silver catspaws that served to emphasize the water's 

calmness rather than to disturb it. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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V. Choosing the Right College 


UPPOSE you have money enough, or can earn 
enough, to take you through college. Suppose 
your scholarship is high enough to get you in. 
Suppose you are sufficiently well-developed 

mentally and physically and socially to justify going 
to college. And suppose that you are planning a life- 
work that requires, or presupposes, a college education. 

Then, how are you going to decide wisely which 
particular college or university you will go to? 

Most high school boys, when you ask them that 
question, don’t know how to answer it very intelli- 
gently. Quite a number—a rather large minority— 
have their college all picked out, on purely sentimental 
grounds. .They are going to dear old Caldwell, or 
Carrollton, or Greene, because Uncle Jim went there, 
or because a number of the other boys in their class 
are going there, or because of athletic victories that 
have been headlined in the papers. Possibly, even 
though the reason is sentimental, the choice may be 
sound. But the great majority of boys, when the 
time for graduation from high school comes along, are 
frankly worried about choosing the right college. 
They don’t know how to choose wisely, and they wish 
they did. Perhaps you are one of them. 

The first thing of all is one that I have had to 
emphasize over and over again in these articles: You 
have to sit down and decide, as definitely as you 
possibly can, why you are going to college at all. Just 
what your reasons are for going. Then the whole 
matter becomes simpler. 

There are six main reasons for going to college. 
1. To get a greater fund of general information, or 

“‘education,”’ than high school can give you. 

2. To get specific technical or professional training, 
such as is required for an engineer, or a doctor. 

3. To get the standing and prestige that a college 
degree confers. 

4. To get greater social development than can be 
secured at high school. 

5. Because someone wants you to go. Usually one 
of your parents, or some other close relative. 

6. Because of what we can call “‘tribal tradition,” 
or “‘group influence.” 

Ordinarily, two or more of these reasons are com- 
bined. Frequently all six enter into a boy’s sound 
decision to go to college. But almost invariably 
there is one reason, in each case, that comes ahead 


of all the rest. 
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Should I Go to College? 
By MYRON M. STEARNS 


<z Decoration by Enos B. Comstock 


A 


The desire for general information, the idea of a 
“liberal education,” starts a lot of fellows toward 
college. Because it is usually vague, and often almost 
meaningless, it is one of the poorest reasons of the lot. 
Along with it there usually goes an equally vague 
idea of securing better social development. Most 
boys feel that a college man can in some mysterious 
way “get along better’ because of his education. 
They think, and rightly, that he has more informa- 
tion at his command, and also has learned how to 
meet and cooperate with other men. Whether they 
realize it or not, those things often come from a 
‘liberal education” and better social development. 

Professional or technical training usually means a 
pretty definite college aim. A boy doesn’t plan to go 
to a polytechnic institute or a dental school just in 
order to go to college. He goes to a polytechnic 
institute to get the training that he needs in electrical 
engineering, we'll say. He goes to a dental college 
only if he intends to become a dentist. 

The prestige of a college degree becomes much 
more important when you consider it in connection 
with one of these other specific aims. If you want to 
become an electrical engineer, you want to go to the 
technical school or college that will give you the best 
training in electrical engineering, and that will carry 
a lot of weight after you graduate. The same thing is 
true for those who want to become doctors, or lawyers, 
or ministers, or teachers. 

Thousands of students go to Columbia University 
every year, because of the prestige, with the better 
chance that it means for a definite position, that they 
will have as graduates of Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, or perhaps as graduates of the Colum- 
bia Law School. 

I know of a man who was admitted to the Bar in 
California, in spite of the fact that he flunked every 
question that was asked in the Bar examinations, 
simply because he was a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School. The judges of the Appellate Court of 
California, who were giving the examination, felt 
that he must know enough Law to practise, even if he 
couldn’t answer those particular questions—or he 
wouldn’t have been able to graduate from the Har- 
vard Law School. The prestige of Harvard University, 
and nothing else, in that particular instance, carried 
him through: 


| hed interesting, in this connection, to note that a 
great many colleges and universities carry unusual 
prestige in their particular states and localities. Only 
a comparatively small number carry prestige ‘across 


the entire country. Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
carry tremendous prestige in the Northeast, partly 
because of their age and the prominence and numbers 
of their alumni. By the time you get to the Pacific 


Coast Harvard looms above Yale and Princeton 
while Stanford and the University of California carry 
a prestige of their own. In the engineering field, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the en- 
gineering departments at Cornell have a prestige 
that carries all across the country—but by the time 
you get to the Pacific Coast. Stanford University 
graduates in engineering are ranked just as _ high, 
while in the Ohio Valley graduates of the College of 
Commerce and Engineering of the University of 
Cincinnati probably rank still higher. 

And so on. In medicine, Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore has a prestige that is equalled, I believe, 
by no other medical school in the country. In Law, 
and in Education, the University of Chicago ranks 
unusually high. In scientific research, particularly 
along agricultural lines, the University of Wisconsin 
has acquired an outstanding reputation. One might 
go on indefinitely. 

Every college affords, of course, opportunities for 
social development. Those who already have a good 
deal, boys who have become leaders in athletics, or 
dramatics, or debating, or some other high school 
activity, will find chances for it even at the great in- 
stitutions where small attention can be paid to in- 
dividual students. Boys who are inclined to be shy 
or reticent or lacking in initiative may find an unusual 
amount of help in social development at one or another 
of the small colleges, where they will be thrown into 
contact with nearly all their classmates and most 
of the faculty also. Boys who are unevenly developed 
socially, who need to be turned away from selfishness 
or snobbishness or conceit, may do well to go to one 
of the famous old: institutions that have seen social 
training taken over by the traditions of the institu- 
tion—as at Yale and Princeton, or on a smaller scale, 
at Amherst or Williams. 

As a general rule, State universities and other large 
institutions offer almost everything in social develop- 
ment, but force it on no one; small colleges offer per- 
haps fewer opportunities for unusual social develop- 
ment, but see to it that everybody gets at least what 
they have to offer. And in the oldest colleges of all, 
tradition has stepped in, so that a certain type of 
social training becomes almost compulsory. 

When it comes to the fifth reason on the list, and 
you go to college simply because your father or some- 
one else wants you to go, you’re on pretty shaky 
ground, anyway. You ought to have, in addition to 
someone else’s desire, a very definite reason of your 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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THE PHOOLOSOPHY OF SPUD DUGGAN 
By Captain Burr Leyson 


EET “Spud,” one of the wisest 

office boys in New York. 
He knows it all! He even went 
flying. 


F I do say it myself there isn’t a classier kid on 
the gate in any office in the town. You can talk 
all you like about goin’ to school and gettin’ all 
stuffed full of information. It’s ten to one you'll 

forget most of it after you’re out of school a year. 
But if you want a real education just grab yourself a 
job like I’ve got. 

I’m the “Keeper of the Outer Portals,” so the Boss 
says when he is feelin’ good. And the job’s no cinch 
either. If you don’t think so just try runnin’, the 
information desk of a big office like ours. Everyone 
that wants to see the Big Boss has to pass me, and 
there are mighty few get by who shouldn’t. The 
Boss says my battin’ average is nearly one thousand, 
but the best of us gets fooled sometimes, and that’s 
what I want to tip you off to. 

There ain’t nothin’ in the world harder to handle 
than success. Just after ’m told by the Boss how 
good I am I pull the biggest boner of my life. I’m 
all puffed up with what the Boss has told me and 
pretty chesty. I’m ridin’ for an awful fall but I don’t 
know it, see? 

I'm sittin’ at my desk, readin’ the sporting page, 
when in breezes a nice-lookin’ young fellow and waltzes 
up to the rail. I take a quick look at him and figger 
he’s either a bond salesman or an insurance man. 
Maybe he might run to real estate. It’s hard to tell 
some of them as they are all pretty slick-lookin’ cus- 
tomers. Anyway I know at a glance that the Boss 
has no time to waste on him. So I stick my nose back 
into the paper. 

But when this guy reaches over the rail and un- 
latches the gate it’s something different. I jump up 
and hold the gate. 

“Just a minute, feller,” I says. “I know you have 
the best policy in the world, and that the Boss needs 
it, or that you have the latest dope on the market 
from J. P. Morgan himself, and you are here tp do the 
Boss a favor and pass it along tohim. Or, maybe 
you have some of the best lots on Long Island 
when the tide’s out. BUT, the Boss is a busy 
man, see? That’swhy I’m here. Just shoot the 
sad story into my pearly ear and if—if—I think 
the Boss ought to see you, why you may have a 
chance to get in.” 

Well, that sort of stops him for a minute, and 
he stands there lookin’ at me. I stand my 
ground and block the gate. I’m too old a hand at 
that game to let some smart high-pressure guy 
crash past me. I’ve seen them come in like they 
owned the office, and when they got to the Boss 
they'd pull out a book to sell him. And after 
that happened a couple of times I got gun shy. 
The Boss is all right but he’s a little bit touchy 
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The earth starts comin’ up a 
mile a minute and it’s spin- 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERT SALG 


about anyone slippin’ up in the outer office. When 
he got through talkin’ to me after one or two of those 
times I didn’t feel so good. It ain’t that he talks a 
lot, but it’s that he says so much when he does. 
“Well, Horatius,” this guy comes back at me, 
*‘unhand the gate and get thee on thy way. Tell the 
mighty Potentate that his son awaits without.” 


| &. still feelin’ kind of good on account of what the 
Boss has told me about bein’ on my toes at the 
gate, so I come right back at the guy. I sizes him up, 
and figgers that he’s another high-pressure guy trying 
to put the bee on the Boss. Besides, I don’t like that 
**Horatius” stuff. My name’s Michael Francis Dug- 
gan—Spud to my friends—and there’s plenty of them, 
too, and I never met a guy named Horatius. So I 
chirps up: 

“*So you’re the Boss’s little helper when it comes to 
spendin’ his dough, says you. Well, the Big Boss and 
I were just about to go into conference about a loan 
to England that George wrote us about. Guess you'll 
_— to wait unless you can drag out a better one than 
that.” 

He just grins at me and reaches over and places a 
hand on my shoulder. Then he picks me up like I 
didn’t weight one ten, and sets me to one side as he 
opens the gate. Just then the Boss himself comes 
out on his way to lunch. 



































nin’ around 


“Hello, Dad,” pipes up this guy. “You just came 
out in time to save me from being thrown out on my 
ear. Will you explain to this young man that you are 
my proud father, and that I am to have entry here 
whenever I want? He seems to doubt it, and I am 
afraid that he will chuck me out sometime.” 

All of which is a laugh, that chucking-him-out part. 
My shoulder is about broken where the guy grabs 
ahold of it. Then he lets go of it and pats me on the 
back, laughin’. The Boss is laughin’, too, so I see that 
I am not in a tough spot and grin, too. 

“*He’s all right, ‘Spud,’”’ the Boss says. ‘‘He’s sort 
of a necessary evil around the family. Let him in 
any time after this.” 

They goes out laughin’ and I sits down again tryin’ 
to figger out some way of gettin’ into the world’s series. 
But I don’t seem to get anywhere with it on account 
of my mind keepin’ goin’ back to the boner I'd just 
pulled. Seemed like you can’t always tell a fellow by 
his looks. So the next time that this fellow comes 
through I let him in to the Boss right away. 

On his way out he stops at my desk. Not bein’ 
busy I chat with him awhile. And right off I dis- 
covers that he’s a pretty regular guy. It turns out 
that he’s a regular fan and knows most of the players 
on the Yankees and the Giants. 

Havin’ nothin’ to do Saturday afternoon I casually 
mentions the fact. And what does he do but ask me 
to come along to the game with him. You see, I could 
tell by his looks that he was a regular guy. That’s 
what comes from havin’ a job like mine. Bob is a 
swell fellow. There is nothing high-hat about him 
even if he is the Boss’s son, and I nearly refused to 
let him in the office. He don’t hold it against me a bit. 

One thing leads to another, and the next thing you 
know Bob and me are regular buddies. We've got a 
lot in common, baseball, football and such like. Then 
he starts tellin’ me about a game called polo. I see it 
mentioned in the sport sheets occasionally, but I 
never give it much time as I figger it has to do with 
horses. And I’m off 
horses. I know too many 
fellows that follows the 
horses, bettin’ on them. 
I even know some of the 
bookies, the fellows that 
make the books. But I 
never bet. You see, a 
fellow in my _ position 
gets pretty wise, and I 
notice that the bookies 
are always well heeled 
with scratch, the same 
bein’ money, while the 
guys that’s doin’ the 
bettin’ are around bor- 


rowin’ lunch money. But when Bob raves so about 

polo I figgers that there must be somethin’ to it or a 

right guy like him wouldn’t be so sold on it. So I offers 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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NORTHWARD, HO! 


BUNCH of former 
Sea Scouts, seek- 
ing adventure, sign as 
crew of the schooner 
“Putney,” under com- 
mand of Lars Hansen, 
loaded with a cargo 
of rails and bound for Hudson ‘Bay. 
One exciting experience follows an- 
other and now we find them having 
sailed their ship to the rescue of a 
steamship aground on the barren coast 
of Baffin Land. 


CONCLUSION 


T LOW water the following morning a party 
of inspection headed by the skipper went 
ashore to the wreck. A surprise awaited 
them. So great was the rise and fall of 

tide that the Argo lay high and dry upon the sand! 
They could walk all around her and see where she had 
been holed. The damage to her hull was not nearly 
so great as they had supposed. She had struck a 
sharp pointed rock which had punched a neat hole, 
about four feet in diameter, in her plates just below 
the turn of the bilge on the port side. This had, of 
course, flooded the fore hold faster than the pumps 
could take it out, but if the bulkheads had held there 
was no reason why she might not have proceeded with 
one hold full of water. A cursory inspection on board 
the ship showed that it was the after bulkhead that 
had crumpled, letting the water into the boiler and 
engine compartment and putting out the fires. It 
showed also why no attempt had been made to get 
down into the fore hold and stop the leak: the place 
was filled nearly to the hatches with rock. Johnny 
Green came up out of the hold like a man in a dream. 

“*Gosh!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ those may be only samples, 
but there’s enough gold, lead and platinum in this old 
hooker to pay for her twice. And they’ve gone off 
and left her!” 

“Ya, dot stuff ain’t so good to eat,” said Lars drily. 

The latter interested himself chiefly in the exposed 
sea bottom, which was level and sandy; and, at 
length, announced that the schooner could lie there 
unharmed even though bare at low tide. 

“Tt will be like the Bay of Fundy,” he added. 


A gentle east wind 
favoring, the schooner 
was eased in that after- 
noon under her foresail 
and jib, and laid gently 
alongside the Argo. 
While still half a cable- 
length out Lars had 
let go an anchor, by 
means of which he 
swung her end for end. 

Then a line was run ashore and she was hauled in 
stern first. This would facilitate work on the rudder 
and would also make it easier to take the vessel out 
after the job was done. 

A forge and lathe from the steamer were moved to 
the schooner’s deck where they would be above 
water all the time. One of the Argo’s topmasts was 
sent down and sawed off at the proper length for a new 
rudder stock. Teak and oak were taken from her 
superstructure to build up the rudder itself, with a 
number of heavy iron bolts to hold it together. Owing 
to its great depth the rudder of a big vessel like the 
Putney does not need to be so wide in proportion as 
that of a small boat. In fact, on some of the models 
of old ships that have come down to us the rudders 
look ridiculously narrow, but on those vessels, it must 
be remembered, sails were employed for steering as 
well as propulsion and the rudder, controlled by a 
“‘whipstaff” that gave it not more than ten degrees 
swing to either side, was used merely to achieve the 
final balance. 

Nevertheless, the Putney’s new rudder, as finally 
laid down, was 15 feet deep by 4% feet wide, not in- 
cluding the stock. It was built up of thirteen 4-inch 
by 8-inch teak timbers and a 2-inch by 6-inch oak 
plank, laid flat, the long way of the stock, and bolted 
securely through from edge to edge. That is to say, 
the planks ran up and down and the bolts fore and aft; 
and the planks lay flat against one another and not 
on edge. This made the blade of the rudder 8 inches 
thick, and produced a sufficiently rugged structure 
even to satisfy Lars Hansen’s critical eye. 

A pintle made of a piece of iron pipe was fitted to 
the bottom of the stock to fit into the gudgeon on the 
skeg, and the other iron work was achieved after a 
considerable struggle by Spike and Tiny laboring with 
the Argo’s ex-forge. Shipping the new rudder was 
accomplished quite simply by lowering it over the 
stern at high tide and then drawing the stock up 
through the rudder port by a line which had been 
run down through for that purpose. The lower end 
of the rudder was weighted to hold it upright in the 
water during this operation. At the following low 
tide it was a simple matter to seat the pintle in its 
gudgeon and lower the rudder into place. 

While this work was going on, for the better part 
of three days, there were several of the crew whose 
services could not be employed. Among these was 
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By John T. Rowland 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


At her natural dock within the sheltered bay the 
schooner lay quite safely 


Johnny Green. He spent most of the first morning 
poking around the Argo’s forehold, and came back 
loaded with rocks and ideas. 

Captain Hansen and his mate had long since 
abandoned the custom of eating in solitary state, and 
all hands messed together in the wardroom just for- 
ward of the cabin. 

“Who owns that stuff in the wreck?” Johnny Green 
suddenly asked. 

Lars wrinkled his brow. “De wessel is abandoned. 
She belongs to de underwriters, but any claim for 
salvage would be walid.” 

“Then why don’t we shift that rock aboard here. 
There’s about three hundred tons, which would be 
just good ballast for the Putney.” 

“On top of what we haf,” Lars gravely agreed, “it 
would put her in good trim for winter gales.” 

“How much is it worth, Johnny?” asked Jimmy 
Rand. 

‘Perhaps half a million dollars at the smelter, but 
it will cost quite a bit to get it there. At the lowest, 
our one-third share for salvage ought to be worth 
better than a hundred thousand dollars—which isn’t 
bad pay for a few days’ hard work.” 

Captain Hansen’s eyes opened so wide that Rand 
burst out laughing. The rest of the crowd sat open- 
mouthed. 

Green chuckled. 
fact.” 

“We'll give you the use of the winch,” said Jimmy 
Rand, “‘and all hands but those actually working on 
the rudder. Go to it; but remember, when the new 
rudder is shipped we go to sea.” 

“Right-O! There are ore buckets and gear on the 
steamer. I'll transfer cargo and have it under our 
hatches by the time you’re ready for sea.” 

Thereafter no apathy was to be noticed on the part 
of the Putney’s crew. With a good, new rudder in the 
making and the prospect of a fortune in precious 
metal to carry home, albeit their own personal shares 
would be small, they worked li’-> Tartars and the 
clanking of the winch sang a tune to which Tiny 
Thompson’s hammer beat time. 

It became a race. The “‘rudder gang” won, and the 
schooner would have left minus her full lading but 
for an unforeseen, though quite natural delay. The 
east wind had increased steadily in force until, by 
the third day, it was blowing a full gale. At her 
natural:dock within the sheltered bay the schooner 
lay quite safely, but it was senseless to think of getting 
under way. Whereupon all hands turned to and 
finished loading cargo. In addition to the ore, 
everything of value that was removable was taken off 
the wreck, and Lars duly noted in his log that this was 
done “in the underwriters’ interest, subject to just 
claim for salvage.” 

On the fifth morning from the day of mooring, the 
wind backed into the north and there came a lull. 

“Dis is only temporary,” said Lars. “It will blow 
harder dan efer pretty soon. But if we look sharp we 
can get out clear of de land before it pipes up. 

It: was very cold. Fresh water in a barrel on deck 
froze solid during the night. But the great rise and 
fall of the tide and its swift currents had broken the 
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bay ice faster than it could form. Thanks to that 
alone the schooner was not imprisoned. 

Still, no time was to be lost. They cast off the stern 
jine and hauled her out to her anchor and made sail. 
Then the anchor was tripped, and with the good north 
wind behind her she flew down channel, avoiding the 
dangers that had so nearly cost her her life coming in. 
Noon saw her once more well out in Hudson’s Strait, 
clear of the land. Lars Hansen swore a mighty Norse 
oath as he laid her on an east course, and prayed to 
feel the North Atlantic rolling under her bottom once 
more. 

“Nefer again do I go in sooch a place, not for all 
de shipwrecked men alife.” 

Jimmy Rand heard it and smiled as his eyes wan- 
dered along the now distant coast. But he held his 


peace. 


| fren’ afternoon the wind fell light. The sea be- 
came a glassy mirror, reflecting every contour of 
the greasy-looking gray clouds that filled the entire 
sky. It was one of those days, such as we sometimes 
see before a gale in winter, when the heavens seem 
filled with vapor, yet the air is unusually clear. Be- 
neath the gray canopy, which permits only a dismal 
light to filter through, distant objects stand out sharp 
andclear. The air on such days has a curious sea smell. 

“Tt iss lucky,” said Lars Hansen, “‘dat we came off 
shore so soon.” 

With a rare deference to anticipated trouble, he 
ordered all canvas taken off the ship. When every- 
thing had been snugged down he had the crew bend 
a brand-new storm trysail, of stuff as thick as a man’s 
hand, on the main. This was a jib-headed sail and 
was seized to mast-hoops which were put on above the 
lowered gaff. A new storm jib was likewise bent on 
the jibstay, and under these two sails, which in the 
flat calm appeared ridiculously small, Lars Hansen 
waited, as he paced the quarter-deck, for what old 
Egir, God of the North Wind, might have in store. 

The afternoon wore on, and it seemed as though the 
blow might never come, when suddenly between the 
hills of Baffin Land and their reflection in the water 
a dark line appeared. Rapidly it broadened, blotting 
out the mirrored image. At the same time a low 
cloud, dark, with frayed edges and extending over a 
long front east and west, rose above those hills and 
rushed seaward. The shore vanished behind a driving 
curtain of snow. 

Lars chuckled. 

‘Not one hour too soon, we are here. Put on your 
heaviest clothes, boys—sea boots, parkas, mittens and 
oilskins. It will soon be very wet and very cold.” 

Jimmy Rand was the first to appear “‘oiled up.” 

“You take her along, Yimmie, while I go down and 
haf me a little nap. Dere is not’ing to bother: Yust 
steer de course and let her go.” 

With the air of a man well content, he yawned and 
went below. 

Despite appearances, what he had said was quite 
true. “Nothing to bother” a staunch, well-found 
vessel, properly ballasted and under storm sail. 
Here in the Straits no very big sea could make up, 
and the sails and gear were heavy enough to withstand 
the weight of wind. There was not even any danger 
from ice, since the old floes had all been swept to shore 
by persistent northerly gales and the young ice was 
still only a few inches thick. 

“Let her go” he could, on a true east course—which 
was 8. E. by compass, owing to the high variation in 
this region, and the Putney would romp out past Cape 
Chidley with nothing in her way. It was not even 
needful to be able to see. And judging by the opaque 
curtain rushing toward her across the sea it appeared 
that visibility would be entirely lacking very soon. 

To Rand, waiting calmly for the blizzard’s arrival, 
came Tiny Thompson and Johnny Green. 

“See here, Mr. Mate,” the latter said, “‘what are 
you going to do about finding the Argo crowd?” 

Jimmy frowned. “I don’t like to leave them, but 
you can see what’s coming, and the skipper’s orders 
are to steer the course.” 

“You outrank the skipper here,” said Johnny Green. 

“In port, yes; but once we get to sea I am only 
mate.” 

“But you gave him orders, as owner, to rescue the 
Argo’s people on his way through the Straits. Are you 
going to let him lie down?” 

“Furthermore,” Thompson put in, “we’ve got all 
their stuff on board. We'll be no better than pirates 
if we go off and leave them to die.” 

“Td hate to be going along shore in open boats 
now,” added Green with a jerk of his head toward 
the vanished Baffin Land coast. “And besides, sup- 
pose they do get to Lake Harbor, how is that mob 
going to live? There’s nothing there but a mission 
station with supplies for three or four men.” 

Rand nodded. “It’s bad business, but I can see 
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Hansen’s point. Doubtless he feels that his first duty 
is to his own crew.” 

“Then,” said Johnny Green, “‘our duty is to re- 
lieve him of it—without his knowledge, if that has to be. 
Jimmy, we simply can’t go home and leave those poor 
devils to perish. Think of it, a hundred men, with 
families and kids dependent upon them in many cases. 
I tell you, it can’t be done. The crowd is determined, 
and you'll havea mutiny on your hands if you try.” 

“Great grief,” Rand protested, “I’m as keen on 
rescuing the Argonauts as you are. It’s a question of 
breaking orders and again risking all your lives.” 

‘Forget the latter,” snapped Thompson. “As to 
the former, I believe in discipline all right, but I don’t 
think it should be made the excuse for a cowardly act.” 

Jimmy flushed and he and Tiny stared at each 
other eye to eye. 

Then: “Get along forward,” Rand ordered tersely. 
“Tell the boys I'll consider what you have said.” 

Green and Thompson traversed the long sweep of 
deck to the forecastle in silence. 

“That was a pretty hot shot you gave him,’ 
Johnny at last. 

Tiny chuckled. “I had to. Jim is so blamed con- 
scientious about his duty as mate and wanting to play 
the game with the Old Man, that he wouldn’t have 
gone contrary to orders to save his life. But that 
got him; you'll see.” 

“‘He’s in a pretty hard position,” said Johnny Green. 
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6 ene blizzard arrived. Except that it made life 
disagreeable for the watch on deck its effect on the 
Putney was surprisingly slight. After feeling the heft 
of the wind Jimmy decided she could stand more 
sail. He turned out all hands and gave her a close- 
reefed mizzen, remarking sardonically that hard work 
was good for mutinous crews. But as to his decision, 
if any, he kept quiet. 

The day passed and likewise the night. It was very 
cold and blowing a full gale. The snow cut, when one 
faced it, like particles of steel. But this bothered the 
vessel not at all. During the midwatch Jimmy 
turned the deck over to Thompson while he went 
below, as he said, for a look at 
the chart. It was at least ten 
minutes before he reappeared, 
and during that time the vessel 
got two points off her course. At 
least, her heading by compass sud- 
denly changed that much, and 
when the helmsman brought her 
round again to S. E. he found 
that the wind, instead of being a 
point abaft the beam, came now 
from a little forward of the beam. 
However, the sails still stood full. 
so it made little difference. 
Thompson reported to Jimmy the 
sudden shift of wind. 

“Funny,” he added. “I never 
saw it haul so quick before.” 

Morning came at last, a gray 
morning with a wind-lashed sea. 
The snow was not so thick, but 
owing to the spindrift flying 
through the air it was still im- 
possible to see more than a hun- 
dred yards from the ship. 

Toward noon Lars Hansen be- 
gan to fidget. 

“T don’t like it,” he grumbled 
to Rand, whom 
he had called 
below to look at 
the chart; “de 
course is all 
right, and yet 
we must be 
very close to 
Baffin Land.” 

“Why, sir; 
whatmakes you 
think that?” 

Lars opened 
wide his blue 
eyes. 

**You call . 
yourself sailor 
and ask dat? 
Baffin Land is 
to windward, 
ya? Vell, how far 
you tink dese 
little waves haf 
come?” 

‘*Not far, 
that’s true,”’ 


said Rand. 
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“Not ofer a mile or two,” said Lars. 

“*My goodness, sir, you don’t think we're that close?” 

“Sure we are. Some current has set us in. But on 
dis course we should get no closer for a while.” 

“Perhaps some local attraction has upset the co:n- 
pass,” Rand suggested uneasily. 

“Bah, dere is not’ing in dat! It is a current we had 
during de night. Do not worry—but tell de boys to 
keep a bright lookout for land yust de same.” 

Rand opened his mouth to speak, but thought 
better of it and turned as if to obey. Instead of re- 
turning on deck, however, he slipped into the wash- 
room, at the foot of the companion stair. In this 
room was the big compass by which the vessel was 
steered, visible to the helmsman through a window in 
the after wall of the house. A brass lantern burned 
beside it at night and the window was kept polished 
clean. Stepping quickly to the binnacle box, in which 
the compass was hung, Jimmy extracted therefrom a 
steel kitchen knife. He hove a great sigh and was 
still mopping his brow when he appeared on deck, 
something which made the half-congealed helmsman 
look at him strangely. But that person was having 
his own troubles, for the vessel had gotten unac- 
countably off her course. 

‘Sudden change. of wind, sir,” said Tiny Thompson 
with a huge wink. “Just opposite to what it was last 
night.” 

Once more Jimmy Rand sighed. ‘Never again!” 
was his cryptic remark. “Keep a bright lookout for 
land on the port bow.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when the spindrift 
magically cleared and a huge cliff burst into sight, 
stretching along parallel with the vessel’s course, on 
the port hand. 

The land rose sheer from the sea, with deep water 
to the foot of the cliffs. Only that had saved the 
ship—that and Rand’s timely alteration of the course. 
Both east and west the coast appeared lower, a com- 
paratively straight shore with few islands or bays. 

‘Vell, we made landfall in a good spot,”’ said Lars 
grimly, head and shoulders out of the companion 
hatch. “Anyvere else ve should haf broke her back.” 

“T told you the mate 
would find a way,” said 
Tiny to Spike, loud 
enough for Jimmy to 
overhear. 

“Good old James; he 
was in a bad fix!’”” Mason 
answered in the same 
tone. 

Jimmy flushed and 
turned his back, uncer- 
tain whether he was be- 
ing commended or 
spoofed. 

“Vell,” spoke the Old 
Man, “‘it is time we got 
off shore. Helmsman, 
roll your wheel down and 
let her go sout’.” 


IMMY RAND saw 
his chance for re- 
demption. “Just a mo- 
ment, sir!”” he shouted 
in such a voice that Lars 
spun about in his tracks. 
“Iss it polar bears dat 
you see?” 

“No, sir; no bears. But 
we may see the Argonauts 
if we hang to the Baffin 
Land shore. It is quite 
clear here under the 
land, and—I wish 
you would follow 
this shore.” 

Hansen stroked 
his red beard. 

“Yimmie, my 
dear boy, I would do 
anything to oblige 
you, even dough you 
(Continued on page 
48) 












































“Gosh! There’s enough gold, lead and platinum in this 
old locker to pay for her twice’”’ 
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Camp is an experimental laboratory in the 
possibilities of the education of the heart. It 
is the learning to feel aright even more than 
to think aright. It is for a discipline of the 
emotions —A. E. Hamilton. 


The camp idea is the direct progenitor of our 
so-called country day schools. Already there 
are indications that the summer camp, instead 
of supplementing education, may end by trans- 
forming it. -Dr. C. Hanford Henderson. 


Camp is the language of the open world, 
expressing itself in the soul of youth, beckoning, 
challenging for the ascent of character. 

—Robert E. Dewis. 


Moving through the dew, moving through the 
dew, 
O mountains of my boyhood, I come again to 


you, 
By the little path I know, with the sea far 
below, 
And above, the great cloud-galleons with their 
sails of rose and snow. —Alfred Noyes. 











BVERY boy is, I hope, making definite plans to secure some form of 


camping experience thissummer. The positive values affecting char- 
acter and health are so great and the pleasure and profit are so worth 
while that I regard camping as a distinct part of a boy’s educational 
program. 

A camping experience need not involve much financial outlay nor is it 
difficult to secure. Some sort of outdoor camp is within the reach of 
every boy. Some boys will attend organized camps conducted by one 
of the large agencies for boys. Others will go to privatecamps. Boys who 
are Scouts can go camping with their Troops or perhaps as a Patrol with 
trained leadership; but even for boys who are unable to participate on 
such a basis it is possible to have a profitable and happy camp vacation. 
In practically every community there are many beautiful spots available 
for a short term camp that are quite accessible in a few hours by street 
car. If he cannot arrange to spend a week in camp, any boy can get 
away for overnight sev eral times during the summer. [If it is not possible 
for him to go with an organization or Troop unit, he can set up a camp 
with his father or older brother, or perhaps the whole family and give 
them, too, an opportunity to enjoy the benefits of a short term outing. 

In connection with the 
White House Conference, 
the Committee on Youth 
Outside the Home and 
School, of which I had the 
honor to be chairman, de- 
veloped some surprising 
facts. It was revealed that 
approximately 41,127,5 
persons camped during the 
summer of 1930. Of 
these, about 15,194,663 
were boys and girls. This 
involved the sum of $100,- 

000,000 for camp facili- 
ties, operations, and trans- 
portation. It is not ex- 
pected that in spite of 
present conditions there 
will be a serious cur- 
tailment this year. In- 
deed, during the summer 
of 1931 the Boy Scouts 
of America enrolled more 
campers than at any 
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The summer camp is the most important 
institution available for personality Training. 
—Dr. English Bagby. 


The summer camp is an institution bridging 
the gap between the school years for the educa- 
tion of mind and body in the outdoors. 

—Dr. Herbert Trant. 


In my own cabin doorway sit me down, 

Companioned in that leafy solitude 

By the wood ghosts of twilight and of peace, 

While evening passes to absolve the day 

And leave the tranquil mountains to the stars. 
—Bliss Carman. 


I have enjoyed thousands of camp-fires in all 
sorts of weather and places. —John Muir. 


Now by the tent on forest skirt, 
By odour of the earth, 
By sight and scent of morning smoke, 
By evening camp-fire’s mirth 
Pull up the stakes and go! 
—James Hebblethwaite. 











time in their history. This is very definite evidence that parents regard 
camping as a character building and educational activity and not merely 
physical training. 

In the case of camps conducted by many organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts of America, churches of all denominations, Boys’ Club Federation 
and similar agencies, it has trequently been possible by subsidizing the 
camp to operate on a basis of having the boys pay a reasonable amount 
but not sufficient to actually cover all the expenses. There is as much 
justification for this as there is for our educational institutions to make 
their facilities available on the same theory. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
college in America that could operate on the basis that the tuition fee 
should equal the cost of maintenance. 

In going to camp, every boy is urged to give careful consideration not 
merely to the physical equipment of the camp and its program of activity, 
but to the quality of leadership and the underlying purpose of the camp as 
disclosed by personal recommendations of those who know about it. 
Equally important, every boy who goes to camp should have very definitely 
in his mind some of the values that he hopes to receive from camping 
in addition to the unusual opportunities for recreation and fun. 

I am happy to state in 
the majority of camps, as 
they are conducted to-day, 
the whole program has been 
developed and is carried 
on with everything done 
for the happiness and 
safety of the campers and 
at the same time with very 
definite concern for char- 
acter building and citizen- 
ship training. 

In Scouting we have a 
slogan, “Every Scout a 
Camper.” I should mv 
to extend the scope of th 
slogan so that by the or 
of the summer it might be 
possible for every boy and 
girl in this great country 
of ours to spend at least 
a week in camp. Much 
joy and good camping to 
the readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE this summer season! 


June 
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THE SCOUT WORLD 


By James E. West 





INCE the last issue of Boys’ Lire the ( 
National Court of Honor has awarded 
two Gold Medals and four Certifi- 
cates for Heroism in outstanding cases 

by Boy Scouts. The Gold Medals were issued 
to Tenderfoot Scout Warren L. Hyde, age 
fourteen, of Troop No. 7 of Marlborough, 
Mass., who rescued Ronald Ernst, age eleven, 
from a burning school building, and to Assist- 
ant Scoutmaster George Haines, age eighteen, 
of Troop No. 3 of Winchester, Va., who 
rescued Joe Long, a Negro camp cook, from 
drowning. 

The rescue of the Ernst boy was a particular 
example of heroic volunteer effort on the part 
of a boy who, with no thought for himself, 
went through a most terrible experience to 
save another boy, asleep in a burning building. 
Both boys were sleeping in Shumway Hall, 
a dormitory of the Hillside Boarding School, 
where there is a very 
active Scout Troop. All 
except one, and includ- 
ing Hyde, escaped 
through a small window. 
By this time the whole 
interior of the dormitory 
was in flames so that it 
was possible through the 
windows to see one of the 
boys still in bed, sound 
asleep, with a partition 
near his head, and also 
the ceiling, afire in sev- 
eral places. Hyde vol- 
unteered to enter the 
room. He made his way 
to where the sleeping boy 









































Exposition on a 
New York hotel 


roof 








lay. He attempted to 








awaken him but the 
boy, heavy with sleep, 
thought that the Scout 
was playing a trick on 


{right} Deputy Commis- 
sioner Lenox of Aeronau- 
tics of Connecticut, Scout 
Executive Marston and 
Scouts of Waterbury, mark 
an airway route 


een 
«Sale eet aglaes 





2,500 Boy Scouts see Governor White and Presiden 


Columbus, Ohio 


him and refused to leave the bed. It was necessary 
for the Scout to drag him out and across the room, 
with the half-asleep child holding back, and clinging 
to beds or anything that might stop their progress. 
With pieces of the burning ceiling falling all around 
them, the Scout finally managed to get his charge 
across the long dormitory, and to the window. Then 
the Scout refused to let go of the child until he was 
safely outside. Then he himself crawled through the 
window to safety. 

Haines and the Negro, Long, were on a river trip 
in a canoe when a strong current wrested the boat 
from their control and it capsized. The rescue was 
described by those who presented the case to the 
National Court of Honor, as unusually heroic because 
of a terrific struggle against the current made by 
Haines. As a matter of fact, it was a series of rescues. 
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t J. W. Wilce of 
Central Ohio Council {with shovel}, at Arbor Day tree planting, 














below} Seventy-five 

Sone Scouts ld 

their first annual 

dinner at Pasadena, 
Cal. 





Governor Roosevelt {above} awards 
i) Silver Beaver to Mr. Clyde R. Place 
at 10th Anniversary of N. Y. G 
Scout Foundation, Mr. Barron Col- 
lier and President Head looking on 


{below} Chief Lone Pine tells the 
Scouts a story at Camp Directors’ 


Winners of Totem-Pole Contest 
A T THE end of June, just about as 
soon as school has closed, three Boy 
Scouts will go to Alaska on a most 
interesting trip, as the winners of a 
Totem-Pole Carving Contest conducted 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States Department of the Interior, co- 
operating with our own organization 
and with the Alaska Railroad, the 
Alaska Steamship Company, the North- 
ern Pacific Railway and the Burlington 
Railroad. First-prize winner is Blan- 
chard Kennedy, a seventeen-year-old 
Eagle Scout of Troop No. 2 of Colum- 
bus, Miss.; the second, John Potsch, 
a Life Scout, seventeen years old, of 
Troop No. 15 of Cicero, Ill., and the 
third, William E. Mueller, fourteen- 
year-old Eagle Scout of Troop No. 29 
of El Paso, Texas. 

As a result of the decision of the 
judges, Kennedy is awarded a trip to 
the interior of Alaska and return, of approximately 
nineteen days’ duration, while Potsch is awarded a 
trip to Seward and return, and Mueller a trip to 
Skagway and return. 

These three boys were selected by the judges after 
careful consideration given to ninety-one entries re- 
ceived from all parts of the United States. The very 
distinguished judges were Dr. Walter Hough, Curator 
of the National Museum; Mr. R. H. Sargent, Topo- 
graphic Engineer, Alaskan Branch, U. S. Geological 
Survey; and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, wife of the Chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The contest covered a period of several months, 
and was open to all Boy Scouts not over eighteen years 
of age who had reached first-class rank or higher. It 
provided that each Scout in order to compete must 
have an excellent Scout record, must have maintained 
an active service relationship to Scouting and made a 
recognizable effort to demonstrate leadership ability. 
Each competitor was called upon to carve a model 
totem pole, four inches square at the base and thirty 
inches high, each pole being of orig- 
inal design and wholly executed by 























Governor Judd of Hawaii presenting veteran awards to 
Honolulu Boy Scouts 


Things seemed so hopeless that the victim repeatedly 
urged his rescuer to abandon him and save his own 
life. Haines, swept away again and again by the 
current, returned to the rescue and finally caught the 
Negro by the back and managed to tow him to a limb 
overhanging the water, where the two pulled them- 
selves to the bank. 

The four Certificates for Heroism were issued to 
Richard Marshall of Battle Creek, Mich.; Ralph Reese 
of Hazleton, Pa.; Don White of Ewan, Wash.; and 
Berlyn Yancey of Stephens City, Va. 


Navajo Indian boys, 


the Scout as a result of his own re- 
search and effort. 

Totem poles of the Alaskan In- 
dians were a thing unique to Amer- 
ica. As civilization moves forward 











School, Fort Wingate, New Mexico 


into the Indian country the totem-pole art is disap- 
pearing. I think it is a very interesting circum- 
stance that Boy Scouts, through their studies and 
with skill in woodcarving, keep the totem idea alive. 


Marking Airways 
LSEWHERE on the Scout World Page appears 
a photograph of a group of Boy Scouts in the 
State of Connecticut hard at work—in a rainstorm 
as a matter of fact—marking an airway in cooperation 
with the State Department of Aeronautics of Con- 
necticut, and under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Jack Lenox, Deputy Commissioner of Aeronautics, 
who is also the Scoutmaster of Troop No. 45 of New 
Haven. Commissioner Lenox recently called at the 
National Office and, after his visit, we approved a 
plan which has been developed by the department, 
under which Boy Scouts will mark and otherwise 
identify the airways of that State. I am very much 
interested in this most progressive step that the State 
of Connecticut has taken; in time many other 
(Concluded on page 58) 





WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS _ 


HESE English schoolboys {right} mix 
it up in the mud as they play a game 
of bicycle polo 











AC LEE HENNEY {right}, 17-year- 
RANK_ SALIS- old Columbus, Ohio, high school stu- 
BURY, JR. {left},17- dent, has accomplished the geometrically 

year-old Los Angeles high “impossible,” and trisected an angle 
school boy, is the holder of 

three world’s records in 

model aviation activities. 

He holds a flying model 

of the round- 

the-world plane 

“Winnie Mae” 


; 
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ANS W. PHAFF, young 
German schoolboy 
{above}, has won the honor of 
representing his countryinthe © 
International Debates held 
in Washington this year 


Rese RNEST PATRICK, of Columbus, Ind., shows 


hisnewly invented tubeless radio receiver 
ow that apparently has great commercial possibilities 
° 
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AURENCE ORNE, 13 years old, of Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
is congratulated by President Hoover as winner of the appel- 
lation “America’s most typical boy and his dog” 


RANKIE PARKER, 15-year-old New Orleans 

schoolboy and National Boys’ Singles Champion, 

sprang a tremendous upset by defeating George Lott, 
America’s second ranking player 
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George Washington First Boy Scout 


HIS season, I understand, we are all to 

talk about Washington. Bully! That 

does not mean that we must all write 

articles about Washington, but as I under- 
stand it, we must in some way mention him, bring 
him into the picture, which is not difficult for me to do, 
in fact it is difficult for me to keep Washington out of 
all the pictures. The more I read about that grand 
man the more deeply I am impressed with his unique 
character. 

Yes, George Washington fits very nicely into this 
story because he fits into the wilderness. He was the 
first President of the United States who wore buckskin 

othes and Theodore Roosevelt was the last President 
of the United States who wore buckskin clothes; two 
grand, stalwart, outdoor men, two vigorous athletic 
men, two thoroughly patriotic men. Never mind to 
what political party either one of them belonged. We 
are not interested in that; suffice to know that neither 
of them is now a candidate for the nomination of 
President, Governor or even sheriff, so it makes not 
a particle of difference to us to what political party 
these men belonged, for they were both good Scouts, 
and they have done more to shape the character of 
American boys, possibly, than any other individuals. 

Washington’s clean-cut, personal character, high 
sense of honor, indomitable courage and his unselfish 
devotion to the cause for which he fought has endeared 
his memory to all real Americans and also to thousands 
and thousands who are not Americans, for everywhere 
his name is spoken of with respect. 

Today, however, we are particulariy interested in 
him because of his record as a Scout of Scouts, who 
bore his pack over the wilderness traces,* among 
hostile Indians and more than hostile white men, 
across the streams, in midwinter, on rafts of his own 
construction and did all the things you boys love to 
read about and which you would love to do your- 
selves. So before we begin to talk about how to make 
the ghost shirt, let us pause a moment, get into a 
huddle and give a Rah! Rah! Rah! three times over 
for George Washington the athlete who could beat 
all competitors in casting the crowbar; for George 
Washington the horseman, who could ride any wild 
horse they brought him; for George Washington the 
gentleman, whose courtly and gracious manner deeply 









impressed all for- 
eign diplomats; for 
George Washing- 
ton the patriot and 
for George Wash- 
; ington the Fron- 
tier Scout, who was one of the first men to lend fame 
and dignity to that name; not forgetting George 
Washington the rifleman, who was as handy with his 
long flint lock rifle as Robin Hood was with his long 
bow. George Washington was big in character, big 
in morals, big in brain and big in body. He was over 
six feet tall. Now let your cheer leader cry, ‘Who was 
George Washington?” and then all answer in the good 
old college fashion : 
* Now called trails. 
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{At left} A novel scabbard for one’s hunting knife. 


By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 





George Washington was the first President to wear buckskins, 
Theodore Roosevelt was the last. Both were real He Men 


First in war, 

First in peace, 

First in the hearts of his countrymen! 
Ata-Ba-Zam! Rah! Rah! Rah! 


O THIS is June! » Well, June can not stay too long 

to please me, for June is. the most interesting 
month and probably the most joyous month for 
hiking and woodcraft. Of course, woodcraft flourishes 
in all months of the year. I was very much interested 
while reading a description of the archers back in the 
time of William the Conqueror, to learn that they 
were adept in woodcraft, in fact that they were bully 
woodcrafters, and I was also pleased when reading 
Shakespeare, to find ‘that, like Theodore Roosevelt, 
Billy Shakespeare did not hesitate to’use’ the word 


m4 


; {above} How an Indian made his shirt for the Ghost 
Dance. {right} An Arapaho Indian with the glad rags he wore at the Ghost Dance 


“bully,” it’s a bully word—well, this is the bully time 
of the year; the birds, the flowers, the trees and the 
plants and boys are now at their best. Everything is 
at its best including the Scouts, that is why I sing: 


Oh, de lazy-bird is singin’ every evenin’ in de tree. 

I dunno if you hyuhs him, but his song is sweet to me. 
He sings about de roses dat is blushin’ day by day, 

He sings about de twilight dat is hangin’ on de bay; 

IIe makes you feel so happy dat you wants it understood 
If June is much like heaven you is willin’ to be good. 


But one can not very well hike through the woods, 
build fires, cut bacon and make shelters without the 
help of a good camp knife. In previous articles, I 
have told you how to make knives and over and over 
again I have told you how to make the scabbards for 
the knives; the patterns I have given you are now 
scattered all over the land. Everywhere I go, even in 
England, I see the Scoutmasters wearing the fringed 
knife scabbard, first described by me in BOYS’ 
LIFE. But here is a new design. It is not as 
primitive and not as aboriginal as the first, it shows 
unmistakable influence of white civilization upon the 
savage art. Figure 1 is the pattern of this leather 
knife sheath. 

Figure 2 shows how it is-worn upon the belt. Figure 
3 is the knife sheath complete, and Figure 4 is one of 
the famous Green River camp knives. These Green 
River knives are still manufactured and were formerly 
shipped by wagon trains over the old Santa Fé trail 
to Santa Fé. From there they were carried by pack 
horses all over the whole western border into Mexico 
and far up into Canada. They were even used by 
the Indians as scalping knives, while every Scout and 
trapper had a “Green River’’; nevertheless, they are 
not made for weapons. 

Stretched on a rude hoop is the scalp of some un- 
fortunate Indian, hanging above my head, as I write,* 
probably taken with a Green River knife, but we are 
not bloody minded and do not want to scalp anybody, 
nor hurt anybody. However, we do need a good 
cheap knife with which to cut up kindling wood, cut 
ham, bacon and bread, and this is a knife suited to our 
needs, in the first place because it is very inexpensive 
and in the next place because it is strong and was 





Ds 
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made to use as a kitchen knife, and is less dangerous 
than the ordinary sheath knife. 

You will note that the scabbard is rivetted along 
its edges. Of course, the Indians would never have 
done this, originally it would have been stitched with 
sinew or buckskin thongs. The outside part, the flange 
if I may so call it, is very heavily beaded. That the 
Indians could have done at any period after the Euro- 
pean beads were introduced, before that time it 
might have been decorated with porcupine quills. 
I call this scabbard the Scoutmaster, because we are 
using it as a Scout knife and because any fellow who 
can make one and bead it as in the illustration is 
a master hand and also because such a scabbard is 
+ Not the Indian, but the scalp. 

(Concluded on page 42) 


Your first 
date! 


It’s an important 
event... so remember 
this one thing 


Youwantto look yourbest whenyou 
go out on dates. Right down to the 
last detail.So don’t forget thoseteeth. 

To make them clean, shining, spar- 
kling...use Colgate’s. It’s the happy 
answer lots of fellows have found. 


Colgate’scleansteeth better.That’s | 


one fact millions of people have 
proved. And it’s why more use 
_ Colgate’s than any other. 

Here’s another point about Col- 
gate’s. You'll like the saste. A fresh, 
clean, cool taste. That’s another 
reason for the Colgate habit. 

Remember, too, Colgate’s price 
will help out during these days. It’s 
only a quarter. 


The seal signifies that the composition 
of the product has been submitted to 
the Council and that the claims have 
been found acceptable to the Council. 


-FREE!- 


COLGATE’S, Dept. 111, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 








Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, with booklet, ““How to Keep Teeth and Mouth 
Healthy.”’ 





Address 
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The Truth About Thompkins Corners 


ONE of the outstanding pro- 

grams heard on the radio 
each week proved most inter- 
esting to Eagle Scout Skelton 
when he visited the studio 
recently. His experience as 
related to Irving Crump ap- 
pears below. 
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ATT THOMPKINS, Mayor 
of Thompkins Corners, has 
not one of those dinky 
paint-brush beards, and he 

doesn’t wear glasses. When they build 
a silo in Thompkins Corners they never 
use hammers, or nails either, and that 
“hick” band that gives those simply 
gosh-awful “renditions” of the Stars and 
Stripes Forever, aren’t a bunch of hick 
horn tooters by a long shot. They are 
about the best musicians that can be 
hired; they have to be to play off key 
so perfectly. 

I found out all these facts, and a lot 
more, when I visited the Studio of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and 





was on the same side of the microphone 
with Matt Thompkins, Effie Watts, 
Judge Whipple, Elmer and the rest of 


the men and women who send Real Folks 
over the air every Thursday evening. 
At theoutset I was alittle disappointed. 
I'll explain what I mean. Listening to 
Matt and Elmer and Grandpa Over- 
brook and the rest, in front of my radio, 
I had formed mental pictures of them; 
that beard of Matt’s for one thing. I was 
sure he had a set of chin whiskers. I 
always thought of Grandpa Overbrook as 
an old man with a crick in his back who 
walked with a cane, and Horace as one 
of those regular pests. I thought Mrs. 
Templeton Jones was a woman, when 
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{Above} Matt Thompkins {George Frame Brown} and cast of real 
folks made up as Real Folks. {Below} Scout Skelton meets the 
cast following the program. 


really she isn’t a woman at all; she’s a 
man. George Frame Brown himself, 
who takes the part of Matt Thompkins 
and “doubles” for Mrs. Jones, and 
it’s amusing to watch him when he 
changes his voice from Matt to Mrs. 
Jones, then to Swede Olson, and even to 
Ah Sing Wong, the Chinese laundryman, 
for he plays all four parts. That band, 
too; I always had the illusion that they 
were a bunch of farmers with dented 
instruments, and when I found that they 
were a real orchestra of trained musi- 
cians, it was something of a surprise. 
Many of my illusions were shattered, and 
I was due to have a lot more shattered 
before the evening was over. But I was 
not sorry, and very quickly my first feel- 
ing of disappointment changed to one of 
deep interest and curiosity. 
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By SEA SCOUT IRVING SKELTON 


For instance, I was surprised to learn, 
as I mentioned before, when they build 
a silo, and you get the sound of ham- 
mers and nails and saws over the 
air, up there in the studio there 
isn’t a hammer or saw in sight. The 
hammering is done by the orchestra 
drummer against a rubber mat on the 
top of the drum, and the sawing sound 
is produced by rubbing a stick against 
the edge of a desk or table. The thunder 
is produced by the big drums, the 
tympani. I knew that, of course; and 
the lightning is a sheet of metal on a 
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stick which is snapped suddenly. Rain 
is nothing more or less than a lot of 
dried peas inside a kettledrum, and an 
ordinary electrical vibrator, the kind 
they use in a barber shop to give a 
customer a massage, simulates the 
sound of an automobile, or an airplane. 
They never shoot a pistol. They told 
me that the concussion would wreck the 
microphone and blow out a lot of tubes. 
So every time a shot is fired someone 
hits a rubber mat hard with a rattan 
stick. The machine that produces the 
sound of wind is made of ordinary 
chicken wire, and when they want to 
produce the sound of a door being 
slammed, they slam a miniature door 
about two feet square. 

When they want to have a railroad 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The Spider Web 
Mystery 


Twice the State Police thought they had trapped 
the thief who had robbed many Kingsville 
homes. But twice he escaped them, vanishing 
into the woods. Now, an hour after a third dis- 
appearance in the same woods, Sergeant Mul- 
doon sat down to think things over. His eye fell 
on a large spider web that hung across a narrow 
crevice between two rocks. “Unbroken,” he 
thought disgustedly, “so no one has gone that 
way today!” He poked the shining web with a 
stick. Then he leaped to his feet and, tearing 
down the cobweb, crept through the crevice into 
the secret cave where the thief lay hid! How did 
the Sergeant discover where the hide-away was? 


Your mother won’t object 
to “‘sneakers”’ now! 


The new Hood Canvas Shoes with the 
Hygeen Insole remove all your mother’s 
objections to your wearing “ sneakers.” 
For this special Hood invention pre- 
vents that “clammy dampness” and 
“sneaker-smell,” so offensive with 
ordinary canvas shoes. 


It does this by keeping the foot per- 
spiration from soaking into the shoe. 
Instead, it allows the moisture to evapo- 
rate naturally! You will have cool, 
comfortable, tireless feet—if you wear 
Hood Canvas Shoes! 








Ho OD ‘Leasure Hunt 





/ Winners 
each Month 
_ In April, May 
and June 





For Two Best Answers to June Contest: 
YOUR CHOICE 
Old Town Safety Canoe Camping Outfit for Two 
Agfa Ansco Motion 
Picture Camera 


Atwater Kent Radio 
Elto Outboard Motor 
Columbia Bicycle 


For Fifty Next Best Answers: 


YOUR CHOICE 
Daisy Air Rifle 
Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch Agfa Ansco Vest Pocket Camera Estes Croquet Set 


Magnan Tennis Racquet 


(Fulton tent, Gold Medal cots, 
chairs, American Kamp- Kook, 
blankets, Wear-Ever utensils.) 


Bristol Fly Rod 








This is the last of three monthly “Treasure 
Hunts” conducted by the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany. But whether or not you have taken part 
in the earlier Treasure Hunts, you are eligible to 
compete for the fine prizes offered for the June 
Treasure Hunt. So start right in now! 


FIRST: Read the “Spider Web Mystery,” 
printed on the left, and write your solution. 


SECOND: Write a paragraph of not over 150 
words, telling why you would like to wear a pair 
of Hood Canvas Shoes with the Hygeen Insole. 


To help you, Hood has prepared a free book, 
“101 Brain Twisters.” It contains many detective 
mysteries to practice on (the 
type you must solve in the 
Treasure Hunt) and many 












Rules of the Contest: 


other fascinating “posers”! What is more, a 
practical method of solving such mysteries is 
outlined in the opening pages! Besides that, there 
is all the information you need to write a win- 
ning paragraph on Hood Canvas Shoes! 


THIRD: Send your solution of the “Spider Web 
Mystery” and your paragraph on Hood Canvas 
Shoes to the TREASURE HUNT JUDGES, Hood 
Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. Write your 
name, age, address and choice of “first” and 
“second” prizes at the top of each sheet of paper. 


Prizes will be awarded for the best paragraphs 
plus the correct solution of the mystery. All June 
Treasure Hunt answers must be mailed by July 
15th. Prizes for June Treasure Hunt presented in 
August. Winners listed in October Magazine. 

















FREE! “101 Brain Twisters” 
—48 pages of Detective Mys- 
teries and Posers, with infor- 
mation to help you win a prize 
in the Treasure Hunt. Will 
furnish fun for Club Meetings, 
Parties, etc. 


Get your FREE Book of “101 
Brain Twisters” from your Hood 
Dealer or send in this coupon. 








LOOK INSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN INSOLE 
Both stamped “Hood Hygeen Insole” for your protection 


LOOK OUTSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN TAG... 





HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. BL-3 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free 48-page 





book, “101 Brain Twisters.” 
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in the good old 


SUMMER TIME 


* « « ayoung man’s fancy turns to getting out in the sun, stretch- 
ing his muscles, and enjoying vacation! 

Active days are ahead of you — so be sure that you treat 
yourself to a splendid dish that’s just made for active people 
— Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes — the better bran flakes. 


They’re made of whole wheat! That’s why so many of the 
college training tables serve them all year ’round. For whole 
wheat is nature’s storehouse of the food elements that active 
people need — iron and other minerals, vitamins, and proteins. 
Then, too, they’ve just enough bran to be mildly laxative! And, 
above all, the matchless flavor of Pep — that delicious taste 


that only Kellogg gives bran flakes. 


Enjoy them during the hot weather — for breakfast, lunch, 
late evening snacks. Remember these better bran flakes when 
you go camping — or on hikes. Sold by all grocers in the red- 
and-green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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|| THE RADIO LISTENING POST: 











Radio and the Presidents 


THs is a Presidential year. It is a big 

year for radio, because the microphones 
will be busy at the national conventions in 
June, when the two candidates for the White 
House race are chosen. Then, in the late 
summer there will be hundreds of political 
speeches crisscrossed through the air, and 
finally on Election Night radio will announce 
the winner. 

A number of names are mentioned, promi- 
nent among them President Hoover for a 
second term under the Republican banner, 
while the Democrats may select John N. 
Garner, Speaker of the House, Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, Owen D. 
Young, Newton D. Baker or Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Governor of New York. It is 
anybody’s guess right now. Even a so- 
called “dark horse” may win. Anyway, 
there is going to be plenty of excitement 
on the radio. 

Little did they realize 
during the Civil War 
period that some day 
radio broadcasting 
would take the place of 
the soap-box orator. 
In Lincoln’s time scien- 
tists were just beginning 
to get a peek at wireless. 

James Clerk Maxwell 
of the University of 
Edinburgh outlined 
theoretically and pre- 
dicted electromagnetic 
waves as used in radio 
today. That was in 
1867. It was a number 
of years later that Hein- 
rich Hertz proved Max- 
well’s theory was cor- 
rect, and it was not un- 
til 1891 that Guglielmo 
Marconi signaled by 
wireless across his 
father’s estate at 
Bologna, Italy. Few, if 
any, foresaw the day 
ahead when radio would 
play an important réle 
in the campaign for 
the Presidency; when Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s birthdays would be the theme of 
broadcast entertainment; when the voice of 
the nation’s Chief Executive would be heard 
around the world, while millions listened in. 

The Presidential broadcasts of 1932 are 
quite a contrast with the addresses of 
Lincoln and the Presidents who were in the 
White House before him. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech was heard by only a few hun- 
dred who gathered at the famous battlefield 
on November 19, 1863. Print recorded his 
words for future generations. Radio would 
have enabled millions to hear him, but the 
words would have traveled in the twinkling 
of an eye off into the emptiness of space. 

After Lincoln’s day several Presidents 
were elected before wireless became practical. 
Theodore Roosevelt sent radiograms. “He 
was the first President to greet the King of 
England by wireless. But to President 
Wilson goes the distinction of being the first 
Chief Executive to have his voice broadcast. 
It was on Memorial Day in 1919, when the 
President was at sea on board the S. S. 
George Washington, that his voice traveled 
through space on the wings of radio. 

He addressed the crew shortly after noon 
that day, while the ship was bringing him 
home from the Peace Conference in France. 
At Otter Cliffs, Bar Harbor, Me., where the 
Naval radio station NBD was located, the 
sailor operators clamped an earphone to the 
mouthpiece of a telephone transmitter so 
that those at the White House might be able 
to hear the President. But the words were 
not clear. They faded. The ship was rolling 
in a heavy sea, and that was blamed for the 
waxing and waning signal. Nevertheless, it 
was a historic broadcast, the first by a 
President of the United States. 


fraction 9 
the earth, 


A little wire-haired terrier named 
Short barked into a microphone at 
“the House of Magic” in Schenectady 
and heard the bark come back in a 
a second after a trip around 

It girdled the globe via 
Holland, Java and Australia on and. 
short-waves that speed through space 
and around the earthly sphere seven 

and one-half times in a second 


Several times later President Wilson used 
the facilities of the then infant radio network 
which comprised two or three stations. There 
was no transcontinental chain of broad- 
casters in those days. 

President Harding was the first to employ 
radio to carry matters of national importance 
to his countrymen. On the trip into the 
West that ended in his death at San Fran- 
cisco, he used the microphone when he spoke 
at St. Louis and again at Vancouver. The 
St. Louis speech was brought to New York 
by telephone line for broadcasting over 
WEAF. It was heralded as a remarkable 
achievement. It revealed the possibilities 
that lurked in network broadcasting on a 
national scale. 

When Calvin Coolidge entered the White 
House he found national radio facilities at 
his disposal. Practically all of his public 
addresses were on the 
air, and he participated 
in a number of special 
programs. When he 
left Washington at the 
conclusion of his term, a 
microphone was held up 
at the rear platform of 
the train so that the na- 
tion could hear him say 
good-bye to Washing- 
ton, as he and Mrs. 
Coolidge waved farewell 
at the Union Station. 
In his several years as 
President, Mr. Coolidge 
spoke thirty-seven times 
on the radio. 

President Hoover in 
1930 used radio twenty- 
seven times and twenty- 
nine in 1931. He spoke 
over a network of sta- 
tions which is believed 
to reach every radio- 
equipped home in the 


And now there are 
those who are wondering 
if the inaugural cere- 
monies in 1933 will be 
televised! One thing is certain—it will be a 
record-breaking broadcast. Who will be the 
main speaker? 


A LISTENER at Solvay, N. Y., asks: 
“What remedy can you suggest to cure 
fading, which is quite usual on our radio?” 
There is no remedy at the present time for 
fading of distant stations. It is caused by 
atmospheric conditions and by the nature 
of the territory over which the waves travel. 
On the other hand, if local stations wax and 
wane, look for a defective tube, a loose 
connection or another antenna close and 
and parallel to the wire of your set. 


A RADIO enthusiast at West Farmington, 
Ohio, inquires whether or not he must 
have a license to operate a long wave trans- 
mitter, and if so where he can apply for it. 
All radio transmitters in the United 
States must be licensed by the Government. 
Incidentally, amateur stations are not per- 
mitted to use long waves. They must be 
tuned to the short waves assigned for 
amateur purposes. The application for a 
license examination and detailed information 
regarding the waves that amateurs are al- 
lowed to use, can be obtained from the 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A BOY at Dighton, Kans., asks where the 

following television ‘stations are lo- 
cated, W9XAP and W9XAO. Both are in 
Chicago, and the images broadcast by them 
have been picked up as far away as Arizona, 
the Dakotas and in Minnesota. W9XA0O 
operates on the 2,000 to 2,100 kilocycle 
band, and W9XAP from 2,100 to 2,200 kilo- 


cycles. 





This 
self-addressed return en 
antenna and lead-in. 





Send in Your Questions About Radio 


department will be glad to answer all questions on radio direct by mail. Please enclose a stam 
Make your questions 


Send your eediens to The Listening Post, Boys’ Lirg, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


short and to the point. Always give lengt 
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Boy Scout No. 51 
Sizes for Cubs, 
Scouts and Leaders 


and it’s made by the 
manufacturers of 


BUSTER BROWN SHOES 
\ / Here’s news, fel- 


ba e if lows. The makers of 
A Buster Brown Shoes 


have been appointed 
to manufacture Official Boy Scout 
Footwear. What finer shoe can 
you imagine than the combination 
of the Official Boy Scout Shoe 
and a Buster Brown! 





Tuat good looking 
Official Boy Scout Moccasin (il- 
lustrated) is just the thing to wear 
in camp. It’s made of 
Brown Elk leather, with \ 
a Grocord sole and rub- 
ber heeh:-It’s made over 
the famous Buster MA 
Brown foot-shaping last. Cc & b 
Hike all day, run, jump, 
keep on going—this soft, flexible 
shoe fits so perfectly, gives you such 
marvelous, scientific support that 
your feet will never “holler quits.” 









Text your folks about 
this new Official Boy Scout Shoe. 
Tell them how necessary it is to 


NW l/ 
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your comfort 
and health. You 
can get it almost 





anywhere —in 
shoe stores, es- 
pecially where 
Buster Brown 
and Brownbilt 
shoes are sold, in department and 
general stores, and from authorized 
Boy Scout dealers and trading posts. 





Wwe Daos Gown 


MANUFACTURERS 
SAINT LOUIS 






made by the manufacturers of 


Buster BRowN SHOES 


* Retailers who feature “Robin Hood” and 
Central” Shoes have this same Official Shoe, 
branded “*Central’s Official Boy Scout Shoe.” 
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| Jud’s Diploma 
(Concluded from page 11) 


my trouser leg up a trifle. - Both ankles pre- 
sented a taut smoothness that indicated the 
garters were functioning. 

I leaned forward and inspected Jud. He 
was perfect. At ease with the world, I sat 
back in my chair with a sigh of comfort and 
began looking for Mother and Dad. Finally, 
I saw them about half-way back. I wig- 
wagged cautiously. Mother waved back. 

The exercises progressed. It seemed as if 
half the class got up and made a _ speech 
about something, and the other half got up 
and sang a song or played a violin or some- 
thing. I was glad none of the three of us 
was similarly gifted. That made just three 
less performances to sit through. At last, 
the real business of the evening began. 

As the names were read, the graduates 
rose and stood in their places. The process 
began at the left and proceeded to the right. 
| After the names of one row were called, it 
marched down after diplomas, and then the 
same thing was done all over again with 
the next. 

One by one, the graduates in our row rose. 
Beanie, who was on my left, had his name 
called, and he stood up. I pulled nervously 
at my cuffs preparatory to rising in answer 
to my name, when the roll call skipped to 
Hank who was on Bill’s right. 

With a sinking feeling in the pit of my 
stomach, I turned to Bill and Jud. They 
greeted me with stares of blank astonish- 
ment. Something was terribly wrong some- 
where. I could feel everyone looking at us, 
and could hear the whispers from the class 
behind us. Three boys seated in the front 
row while row after row came down and 
were presented with their diplomas. Jud 
looked ill, and even Bill was a bit grim. 

Row after row passed before me with 
curious glances. At first I thought there had 
been a mistake and our names would be 
called later. Dully I watched the last 
diploma presented. I turned and looked at 
Mr. Hancock. He was regarding us with a 
peculiar smile. 

He left his seat and stepped to the front 
of the platform. 

‘*My friends,” he said, and then in a 
simple manner told all those people about 
Jud’s father dying, of his leaving school, and 
of our offer to help him do his work at home. 
He told about our having to resign from the 
baseball team, and of what excellent grades 
we had made. 

‘*These three boys,”’ he said, and I was so 
embarrassed I was ready to try to hide under 
the chair, “have displayed an unusually fine 
spirit of self-sacrifice and courage. Jud, in 
assuming without complaint the burdens that 
come to the head of a family, and his two 
friends in helping to make his way easier.” 

‘Judson Keith,” said Mr. Hancock, and 
waited while Jud rose after a prod from Bill, 
*‘I am happy, indeed, to present you with 
this diploma certifying your satisfactory 
completion of the four years’ high school 
course. That you have completed your 
work with perfect marks under an unusual 
handicap is a matter of which you may well 
be proud.” 

I wish you could have heard the cheering 

and yelling of the crowd. They clapped, and 
they stamped their feet. And all the time 
Jud’s neck kept getting redder. 
When the tumult died down, Mr. Hancock 
called Bill’s name and then mine. We rose 
and stepped out beside Jud. My heart was 
pounding, and I could see Bill’s knees 
trembling. There was a complete silence as 
Mr. Hancock began speaking. 

**At a special joint meeting of the faculty 
and athletic award committee yesterday, it 
was unanimously voted to accept the recom- 
mendation made by Coach Jim that the 
two ex-members of this year’s championship 
baseball team be awarded letters in recogni- 
tion of their services in this and other seasons. 
I am very happy to present these letters, 
together with their diplomas, to... .” 

But the rest was lost in the uproar. I 
never felt so useless in all my life. My hands 
felt like suitcases. Bill was trying to smile, 
but he only achieved a fixed grin that made 
him look like the picture of the mummy 
in our history book. I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing, he looked so funny. That eased the 
tension. and we were able to walk back to our 
places unassisted. 

I looked at my letter while they were sing- 
ing ‘‘America,”’ and then at Jud’s diploma. 
Man, but I was proud. But I could not for 
the life of me tell of which I was the prouder, 











my letter or Jud’s diploma. 





Guard your EYES 
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It is good fun, occasionally, to play*‘Blindman’s Buff’’ with the young 
people. But it would be a tragedy to have permanently unseeing eyes. 


CCORDING to the 

National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, it is 
estimated that 114,000 persons 
in the United States are blind, 
and that more than half of 
them need not have lost their 
sight. 


Have you had your eyes ex- 
amined within the past three 
years? You may be unduly 
straining them at this very mo- 
ment. Only an eyesight special- 
ist can tell you whether or not 
it is wise to use your eyes in 
their present condition. 


Whenever cases of severe, 
recurring headache, nervous 
exhaustion, hysteria, 
insomnia, giddiness or other 
similar conditions do not 
respond to medical treat- 
ment, the eyes should be 
carefully examined. 


Defective vision will not im- 
prove with the passing of 
time. If neglected, or if the 
wrong treatment is given, 
disastrous results may fol- 
low. But a mere imperfec- 
tion in vision is not the 
most serious thing that can | 
happen to your eyes. “ 






There are damaging eye dis- 
eases which, if untreated, even- 
tually lead to blindness. For 
instance, stg is one of the 
most insidious eye diseases. It 
can be present and yet give 
little indication, at first, Bs its 
threat to your sight. Recog- 
nized early, it lends itself 
favorably to treatment. It is, 
therefore, always advisable for 
a person more than 45 years old 
to have periodic examination of 
the eyes by an expert. 


Don’t take chances with your 
vision or with that of mem- 
bers of your family. Make 
sure that children’s eyes are 
watched and protected. 
Thirty-five of the forty- 
eight States now have stat- 
utes providing for eye tests 
in schools. 


Remember that it is always 
difficult to restore sight 
that has been seriously im- 
paired. Safety lies in con- 
sulting an eyesight special- 
ist regularly, even though 
one’s eyes seem to be nor- 
mal. The majority of defects 
can be soctied and the eye- 
sight corrected so as to give 
satisfactory service. 











Don’t read with the light shining into your eyes. 
Don’t read when recovering from serious illness—without your Doctor’s consent. 


Don’t read when lying down unless your head and shoulders are propped up and 
the page is held at right angles to your line of vision. 


Don’t use public towels and be careful about rubbing eyes with fingers. Danger- 


ous infection may follow. 


Don’t hold your work or book nearer the eyes than 12 inches. 
Don’t fail to visit an eyesight specialist at the slightest sign of eye trouble. 
Don’t use eye-washes, ointments, salves or other remedies unless advised by an 


eyesight specialist. 


Don’t wear glasses not prescribed by an eyesight specialist. 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Scouts LOOK |: 
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Take night pictures 
like this. If fire or 
other light is in- 
cluded in scene, 
camera should rest 
upon solid support. 


.... by helping 4 
GENERAL ELECTRIC =: 
blaze a trail in 


ed 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN WIN 


one of the eighteen prizes, shown 
or listed on the opposite page... 


Take some unusual night or indoor pictures of 
scout activities, such as cooking supper on an over- 
night hike . . . your tent-mates in camp asleep... 
initiation stunts in the troop room... or possibly, 
wild animals on the prowl, and enter them in the 
Trail Blazers’ Picture-taking Contests, sponsored 
by General Electric and arranged especially for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


All you need to get these pictures is your regular 
still camera and some of the new MAZDA Photo- 
flash lamps ... those remarkable new lamps devel- 
oped by General Electric which make night picture- 
taking easy ...or a similar light source. Every scout 
has an equal chance to win one of the prizes... and 
to help his troop win one . .. whether he goes 
to camp or not. Full details are on the next page. 


You will want to be prepared before you leave for 
camp, to take night pictures and win a prize. Your 
nearest drug store or photo-supply dealer will 
be glad to supply you with MAZDA Photoflash 
lamps and to tell you how to use them. Lamps 
will also be on sale at the camp stores. General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ifyou want a handy reflector of your own, free, in which to use these 
lamps, mail six MAZDA Photoflash lamp containers, bearing the 
G.E. monogram, together with your own name and address,-to Trail 
Blazers’, Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. A reflector for 
each scout camp will be furnished by Boy’s Life before camp begins. 


night photography 


Out of the laboratories of General 
Electric has come a marvelous new 
lamp, the Mazpa Photoflash lamp, 
which opens night to the still camera. 
It makes night pictures, indoors or 
outdoors, as easy to take as snapshots 
on sunny days...andit getsthatsame, 
vivid, full-of-action result. It oper- 
ates simply, without noise, smoke, 
odor or dust. And since it will work 
on flashlight batteries or the lighting 
circuit, it can be used anywhere. 


Thusthe new Mazpa Photoflashlamp 
opens up a new, almost unexplored 
field of photography . . . especially for 
the amateur. Whatare its possibilities? 
General Electric solicits the aid of the 
Boy Scouts of America in blazing the 
trail that answers this question . . . 
through a picture-taking contest for 
individual scouts, and one for Scout 
troops, with prizes for the winners. 


Taken at night with MAZDA Photoflash lamps 
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YOU fe may 


HERE ARE THE CONTESTS 


INDIVIDUAL SCOUT CONTEST: For 
the best might photograph or indoor picture sub- 
C mitted by an individual scout, whether in camp 
or not. First prize, a trip to the great research 
laboratories of General Electric Company, at 
Schenectady, N. Y. In addition, 15 other in- 
dividual awards will be made. Winners will be 
given their choice of (a) complete Photoflash 
outfit: 6 MAZDA Photoflash lamps, reflector and 
the oficial Boy Scout folding camera; (b) 3 dozen 
Photoflash lamps and 6 Photoflood lamps; (c) a pair 
of 6 power binoculars suitable for bird study work. 


INTER-TROOP CONTEST: For the best 
and most varied and most complete record of 
ight activities outdoors and indoors submitted by 
ny Boy Scout Troop ... in camp or not . .. the 
complete motion picture outfit will be awarded. 
As a second prize the portable short wave radio 
receiver will be awarded. 


Pictures will be judged solely from the standpoint 
of the interest they arouse. While unusual photo- 
sraphs will receive consideration . . . particularly 
those which demonstrate alertness, ingenuity and 
preparedness . . . photographic skill and technique 
will not be the deciding factor in determining the 
prize-winners. 


JUDGES 


JAMES E. WEST, Editor of Boys’ Life, and Chief Scout 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. 

K. W. WILLIAMS, famous writer on photography. 

H. F. BARNES, General Electric Company and staff. 


ew CONTEST RULES 


Ps Contests begin July 1 and end September 5th. Pictures 
ra. submitted must be taken during that period, and mailed 
or not later than midnight September 8th. 


Its Every scout is eligible to compete . . . except employees 
e of General Electric and members of their families. 


T- Mark on the back of each print the contest in which it is 
to be entered. When it is desired to enter a picture in 
both contests, a print must be provided for each contest 
entered. Note that pictures entered in the inter-troop 
ig contest should be submitted as a unit by the troop. 

C. Be sure that the back of each print submitted in the indi- 
vidual contest bears your name, troop number and address. 
a Pictures submitted in the troop contest should bear the 
troop number and the name and address of the scoutmaster. 
? Contestants may submit as many pictures as they desire. 
No prints will be returned. Prize-winning pictures and 
negatives become the property of the General Electric Co. 
e for advertising purposes. 


Awards will be made as soon as possible after the close of 
r the contest. In the event of a tie, the full award will be 
t made to both contestants. 


Mail all entries to the Trail Blazers’ Picture Contest, 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tell your mother to hear the ‘‘G-E Circle”... 


MAZDA 





the woman's club-of-the-air... 
Daylight Saving Time, every week-day but Saturday... Also every Sunday, at 5:30 fp. m. 


“TU ARESHORE: 
LIMITED 


A trip to the House of Magic with your 


Scoutmaster ... All expenses paid. 


PRIZES 


1st Prize in the individual scout contest—a 2-day visit with 
your scoutmaster to the great General Electric research laboratories, 
at Schenectady, N. Y., with all expenses paid. See the develop- 
ments of tomorrow, today. See marvelous machines you can see 
nowhere else in the world. Meet men who are making scientific 
history. Meet Dr. Whitney, director of General Electric research. 
Meet Larry Hawkins, the executive engineer who guided Floyd 
Gibbons through the House of Magic. Meet Dr. Langmuir, recent 
winner of the Popular Science Monthly award for scientific achieve- 
ment; and many other famous people. A trip you'll never forget. 


15 other prizes for individuals. 


1st Prize in the troop contest—consists of Eastman’s latest type 
Cine-Kodak, Kodascope projector, and screen, together with 1,000 
feet of Cine-Kodak film and 6 Mazpa Photoflood lamps (the new 
lamp that enables you to make indoor movies). 


2nd Prize for troops—a portable short wave radio receiver, com- 
plete with tubes, batteries, ear phones and wire for temporary 
antenna, in handy carrying case. Take it anywhere. Listen to foreign 
stations, police calls, planes, amateurs. With favorable conditions 
covers the world. Loads of fun and thrills. 


over National Broadcasting Company coast-to-coast network of 58 stations, at twelve, noon, Eastern 


. §. T. with the world's finest voices singing the world’s favorite songs. 
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First Prize for troops —a complete motion picture outfit 


Second troop prize—a portable short wave radio receiver 





PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 





a product of 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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N.R.A. INDIVIDUAL 
PRONE MATCH WON WITH 


‘Pete sackholes 


“~~ 


Congratulations to Herbert C. Nielsen, 
able young rifleman of Neenah, Wis- 
consin! He shot a perfect score of 400 
at 75 feet, only to find himself tied 
with six others for first place in the 
Individual Prone Match of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 


Thereupon, Nielsen went to work and 
marked up one hundred more “tens” 
to win first place in the shoot-off. 


Nielsen’s precision was seconded by 
the accuracy and uniformity of his 
ammunition. Here’s what he himself 
says about it: 


“I used Peters Outdoor Tackhole 
throughout the match and shoot-off. I 
found it to be very uniform, and all 
that any shooter could desire in am- 
munition.” 


Composite of Nielsen's 
140 comsecutive tens 


HERBERT C. NIELSEN, Neenah, Wis. 


Peters Outdoor Tack Hole is so 
consistently accurate and depend- 
able, that thousands of other shoot- 
ers besides Nielsen shoot it with 
confidence. And that very feeling 
of confidence helps their scores. 


Among other reasons for Tack 
Hole quality is the process of 
“Sparkography” which Peters, ex- 
clusively, uses to check the actual 
performance of ammunition “From 
Trigger to Target.” This, by the 
way, is the title of a free booklet.} 
There is no guesswork. “Spark- 
ography” tells the story in pictures, 
taken at lightning speed. Send for 
the booklet, and don’t forget to 
ask your Peters dealer for TACK 
HOLE. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. F-47 


Kings Mills, Ohio 
New York San Francisco 


LER 
"AMMUNITION 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN 


SHOOT 


WITH CONFIDENCE 








Beat Yourself 

At the Annual Boy 
Scout Roundup, our 
Patrol did the walle’ 
scaling act in fourteen 
seconds. This act consisted of a Patrol of eight 
boys going over a ten-foot wall, starting twenty 
feet in front, and ending twenty feet beyond, with 
no outside help. Our time of 14 seconds was 
then declared to be a new Boy Scout World’s 
Record in Wall Scaling —Arno.ip Hatpa. 

Good! I am very glad to hear of the 
efficiency of your Patrol; that shows good 
Scouting and hard work. Try and beat it 
next time yourself. Scouting games are not 
competitive, hence we keep no records. 


For Those Musicians 

1. What insignia is worn by the drummers 
and buglers of a Troop Corps? 

2. Is the Musician’s Badge optional?— 
Can it be worn by any person?—NorMan 
BreDERBACK. 

1. Buglers wear the Bugler’s Badge. 
Drummers may wear the Musician’s Badge 
if the Troop Officers and Local Council ap- 
prove. 

2. The Musician’s Badge is worn by Scouts 
who play in Scout bands, with the ap- 
proval of the Local Council and Troop 
Committee. 


For Boys and Men 

I want to know if it is proper for a Scout to 
permit a girl of his own age to wear his Badge 
of Rank. I have seen this done and do not 
know if it ts right or not, so I come to you 
with the matter —F. Ratuirr. 

No. The whole basis of Scouting is that 
it is a game for boys and men, based on the 
HE MAN traditions of the old Buckskin 
Scouts of pioneer days. It would be just as 
appropriate for the girls to wear a beard as to 
wear our Scout Badge. 


Cleaning Buckskin 
How can I clean my buckskin clothes?— 
M.A 


I use Propert’s breeches ball, a sort of chalk 
manufactured in London on Battery Park 
Road. Over there it costs one shilling a ball. 
I think I paid 75c for mine in Philadelphia. 
Or better still, scrub them with dampened 
Indian meal. 


Pushmobiles 


Why don’t you make plans for a Pushmo- 
bile?—Ricuarp GARLING. 

I have done so several times, but I'll do 
it again for you as soon as I can. 


Stamp Collecting 


1. Where may I find the requirements for 
passing the Merit Badge for Stamp Collecting? 

2. Is there a pamphlet on this subject?— 
Scout Ear SAcuNDERs. 

1. In the fifteenth edition of the Handbook 
for Boys. 

2. The Merit Badge pamphlet for Stamp 
Collecting has recently been published and 
contains very helpful and interesting mate- 
rial for all stamp collectors. 


The Official Handclasp 

I have an old Handbook printed in 1918, 
and it says that Scouts should shake hands with 
the right hand. In the new book it says to 
shake with the left hand—Ray Luoyp. 

By agreement of the Scout Leaders 
throughout the world Boy Scouts greet 
Brother Scouts with the left handclasp. This 
means of greeting is also used in connection 
with all Scout gatherings. It is intended to 
have this different method serve to remind 
Scouts that they belong to a world-wide 
brotherhood, and that everywhere through- 
out the world Scouts and Scouters are follow- 
ing this method of extending greetings, as 
evidence of their interest in Scouts in all parts 
of the world. In America Scouts extend the 
left hand with the three middle fingers in 
the same relative position as in the Scout 
sign, extending in a straight line along the 


BOYS’ LIFE 


other’s wrist, and with 

the thumb and litle 

finger clasped around 

the other hand. The 

three fingers extended 
remind them of the three points of the Scout 
Oath; the touching of the thumb and the 
finger indicates the bond of friendliness anq 
worthy purpose between Scouts. 


Troop Meeting Rooms 

1. What kind of furniture (chairs and table) 
would you recommend for a den, the inside of 
which is cypress wood? 

2. Where could I obtain a deer-head, etc, 
for this den? 

3. What would I put over the window-panes 
to increase the cabin effect. It must be transly. 
cent, but not transparent. Where can I obtain 
something?—J. HuGues. 

1. Use furniture, any stout furniture, 
which in appearance harmonizes with the 
cypress. 

2. At any taxidermist shop, but you can 
hang a picture of some old Pioneer instead 
of a deer-head. 

3. In the construction of early pioneer win- 
dows they used skins of small animals and 
later greased paper. 


Name of Basket-Ball Club 
We are starting a Basket-Ball Club, what 
name can we give to the club?—Wiuas 
Homes. 
Everything is Indian now, so why not take 
the Indian name for basket-ball, which is 
Tapa Mak-an-o-pi-ye. 


Waterproofing Canvas 

What goods would be the best to use for light- 
ness and compactness, and how should | 
waterproof a hammock tent?—Scovurt Patup 
DARLING. 

1. Balloon silk. 

2. Soak the duck until it is thoroughly 
saturated with a solution of 1 pound of 
crystallized alum, 1 pound of commercial 
sugar of lead dissolved in about five gallons 
of tepid water. When canvas is thoroughly 
saturated, spread it out to dry. It will then 
not only be waterproof, but practically 
fireproof. The alum and the sugar of lead 
should be dissolved separately in two con- 
tainers of water, then poured together. 
The precipitate should be allowed to set and 
only the clear liquid used. 


Kinds of Birds 
How many kinds of birds are there in North 
America?—CHARLES BoprisH. 
According to Cones check list, there are 
888. The record has probably increased since 
the publication of the list. 


Better Divide the Responsibility 

1. May a Scout hold two offices in the Troop, 
such as Scribe and Bugler if circumstances 
make it necessary? 

2. If so, where should the sleeve emblems be 
placed?—Tom Hawkins. 

1. A Scout may be a Scribe and Bugler, 
but it is not advisable to hold two offices 
at one time. Give the other fellow a chance 
at the job. 

2. Wear your Scribe emblem on the left 
sleeve, four inches below the shoulder seam, 
and your Bugle emblem on the same sleeve 
six inches below the shoulder seam. 


Navaho’s Name for Shack 
What is the Navaho name for their teepee- 
shaped shack?—Scovut S1uas SMITH. 
Bik-i-ji I-nol-kad. 


Potwatamie Words 
Do you know any words in Potwatamie?— 
Donatp Duncan. 
Yes, two or three. 
Boo-shoo-nic-con—How do you do. 


Nin-min-wen-dam—I am _ very happy: 


to-day. ; 
Og, Donald, Ke-te-pa-nen—Friend, Don- 
ald, I am very fond of you. 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. , 
. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for — must be ignored. 





. poser org which have been P 


ment. 





estions must have some relation, directly or indirectly, to Scouting activities and the in- 
terests of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the depart- 
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roOR ALL BOYS 







Girl’s or Boy’s Waltham 
14K White Gold Wrist 
Watch 


Agfa Ansco Motion 
Picture Camera 








Fulton Tepee—4 Gold Medal 
cots—4 woolen blankets 


CHOOSE 


of one of the 6 rem 


Join [The Goodrich 
ARCHERY CCONTEST 


206 WINNERS WILL 


3 best Junior Archers (under 14 years) and 3 best 
Senior Archers (14 to 19 years) will take their choice 






OWN PRIZES! 


arkable prizes pictured below! 








Old Town Safety Canoe— 
Indian Head Crest 




























Championship Bow, 
12 Arrows, Target, etc. 


Magnan 
Badminton Set 














100 NEXT BEST JUNIOR SHOTS AND 100 NEXT BEST SENIOR 
SHOTS will take their choice of 1 of 6 other fine prizes. 1. A Stemmler Lemonwood 
Reflex Bow with five 26” Arrows. 2. Eveready 5-cell, 1500 ft. range Flashlight. 3. A. G. 
Spalding Boxing Gloves. 4. A. G. Spalding Field Hockey Stick. 5. Magnan Tennis 
Racquet. 6. Choice of A. G. Spalding Fielder’s or Catcher’s Mit. 

















Above is the sole Chief Long Lance himself de- 
signed for the shoe that bears his name. See how 
one side of it has been shaped to throw the weight 
on the outside of the foot—the natural place for it 
—and so develop strong foot and leg muscles! 
Throughout long years of tramping and hunting 
with his own people and in the many sports in 
which he has participated, Chief Long. Lance 
found that this natural tread added greatly to his 
speed and endurance. 


GO. Ca> Ce 


Barefoot 
Track 


Long Lance 
Shoe Track 


Ordinary 
Sneaker Track 


Get the FREE “Goodrich Archery Book” and the Rules of the 
Archery Contest from your Goodrich dealer or mail the coupon. 


Goodrich Sport Shoes 
Another i F.. Goodrich Product ‘ ; 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Here is a marvelous opportunity to learn the 
exciting sport of Archery—and win a valu- 
able prize at the same time! Just get your free 
copy of the ‘Goodrich Archery Book” from 
the nearest Goodrich Sport Shoe dealer—also 
the rules of the Contest. Follow the directions 
carefully—and you will soon be an Archer! 


Famous Indian Athlete Designs a 
Goodrich Sport Shoe 

In Archery, as in other sports, the shoes you 
wear are important to success. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company makes a special canvas 
sport shoe—designed by the Indian athlete, 
Chief Long Lance. Instead of being flat, the 
sole of this shoe is shaped under the instep to fit 
the natural curve of your foot. This gives you 
the flexible “moccasin tread”’ of the Indians! 

... But the Long Lance Shoe is only one of 
many Goodrich Sport Shoes designed 
for every day wear and for sports. 
Look them over when you go to 
enter the Archery Contest! 










































Goodrich 
WAMPUM CARD 


it gives you the privilege of securing 
BOW AND ARROW SETS 
listed on the opposite side at less 
than half the usual retail price 
Orders for these bows and arrows will be 
accepted only when accompanied by this 
Wampum Card. Offer expires August 


(See other side) 


VAC ASUNTAS 





WAMPUM CARD OFFER! 


You may use any bow and arrows you like but 
you will shoot more Bulls-eyes with a good 
bow and good arrows, so Goodrich has arranged 
to get them for you at less than half the usual 
retail price! In exchange for the WAMPUM 
CARD that comes with every Goodrich Shoe— 
and $2.00—Goodrich will send you a 5-ft. 
Indian Reflex Bow of seasoned White Ash and 
five 26-inch Birch Arrows. Or—for $1.50 and the 
WAMPUM CARD—a 4\-ft. English Bow of 
fine Lemonwood and three 23-inch Birch Arrows. 
Contest closes August 31—so don’t delay! ... 
(Be sure and get your WAMPUM CARD, 
when buying Goodrich Shoes!) 








BL-3 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corporation 
Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 
“Goodrich Archery Book” and Rules 
of the Goodrich Archery Contest. 
Name 


a SR! ee 

















TAKE AN ACTION PHOTO 
OF YOUR FRIENDS WITH 
BICYCLES—SEND IN TODAY 


: YourLast Chance 


= 
WIN 
A BICYCLE 


or a Scout Knife 


Act at once. This is the final offer of a bi- 
cycle free for the best action photographs 
of boys and girls riding bicycles. 

Send in your snapshots and a 50-word 
article on how New Departure Coaster 
Brakes aid in bicycling pleasure and safety. 

Most riders take their New Departures 
for granted, not realizing what an impor- 
tant part they perform in riding. This prize 
offer has been made to draw your attention 
to them in a practical way. It has been suc- 
cessful, and we bring it to a close with 
June as your last opportunity. Don’t delay. 


Just follow these suggestions 


Submit any number of 
bicycling photographs 
of yourself or others. 
Write name and ad- 
dress plainly on back 
of each photograph. 
Write 50-word article 
neatly—Tell why New 
Departure Multiple 
Disc Coaster Brakes 
make bicycling better. 
Bicycling photographs 
must have action an 
interest. No stiff poses 
win, 


5. 


6 


Submission of any pic- 
tures includes permis- 
sion to us to use same 
in advertising. $1.00 
each will be paid for 
photos so used, which 
do not win prizes. 
None will be returned. 


Send all photographs 
and articles in plainly 
addressed envelope to 
Contest Department, 
New Departure Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE COASTER BRAKE 








GASHED? NO MATTER! NEVER QUIT! 


for quick repairs just 
use your 


KIT! 


Here’s a trick worth know- 
ing about first aid. Have 
first-aid materials hanging 
around handy before the 
accident. 


Own an Official Boy Scout 
First Aid Kit—and carry it! 
It comes in a khaki case 
that loops on your belt, 
never in the way but always 
ready. Contains just what 
you need for minor acci- 
dents. Get yours at the 
Scout Supply Department 


or almost any drug store. 
The Official Boy Scout First 


Only 75c. 
Aid Kit— Made Only by 


aire a 


DIVISION Of THE KENDALL COMPANY 





Chicago »« New York e Toronto 


Or alia 


, 


BOYS’ 


a) RURAL SCOUTING [(% 
Wl LONE SCOUTING [a 


The Merit Badge Program 


THE Merit Badge Program of the Boy 
Scouts of America includes 98 Merit 
Badge subjects. Certain of these Merit 
Badges are available to Scouts of Second- 
Class rank and all are available to those of 
First-Class rank. The Merit Badge Program 
provides interesting subjects of practical 
value from the standpoint of practical train- 
ing in matters related to the arts, crafts, 
trades and sciences. They present an 
attractive means for maintaining boys’ 
interest in subjects of educational and voca- 
tional value under the influence of the 
character building and 
citizenship _ training 
ideals and objectives 
of the Movement, as 
exemplified in the 
Scout Oath and Law. 
The fact that 66 out 
of 98 Merit Badges 
have direct bearing on 
the needs of country 
boys indicates the thor- 
oughness with which 
the Boy Scout Pro- 
gram has been de- 
veloped to meet the 
needs of rural boys, as 
well as boys of the 
city. 

The following are 
some of the important 
reasons for our Merit 
Badge System in rela- 
tion to Scouting in the 
open country. 

1. Togiverural boys 
information on many 
practical subjects. 

2. To help rural 
Scouts through their 
Merit Badge Coun- 
selor to make the 
personal acquaintance 
of experts and special- 
ists in subject matter 
lines and secure their 
guidance and help ona 
vocational basis. 

3. To provide a practical knowledge and 
some training in useful skills available to 
home, office, shop, farm and ranch. 

4. To help rural boys to find hobbies for 
their free time, and for a later leisure time 
control program as a supplement to their 
life’s work. 

5. To offer opportunity for rural boys to 
secure vocational guidance and a proper 
background for choice as to their life’s work, 


Why City Boys Are Also Interested in 
Rural Merit Badge Subjects: 

1. Every citizen has an interest in agricul- 
ture; much of the basic wealth of the world 
has its tap-roots in agriculture and is depend- 
ent upon farming for raw materials of fields, 
forests and plains. 

2. Every man, regardless of work, should 
have an intelligent understanding of the 
sources of food supply; clothing materials; 
building materials and the thousands of 
commercial products made from farm pro- 
duced raw materials. 

3. A city man will be more successful in 
life’s work if he has an intelligent under- 
standing of the agricultural interests from 
which 40 percent of our population make 
their living and indirectly make it possible 
for the rest of us to make a living. 

4. The Merit Badge System is designed to 
help Scouts find their life’s work; make help- 
ful contacts and form friendships with subject 
matter specialists from whom guidance and 
counsel may be secured for their life’s work. 

It is fair to assume that a certain percent- 
age of city boys will identify themselves with 
some phase of agriculture as their life’s work, 
just as farmer boys on a proper reciprocal 
basis select city vocations, professions and 
industries for their life's work. Most city 
schools neglect vocational guidance in 
agriculture, therefore the only way most 
city boys may learn about this vocation is 
through the Boy Scout system and helpful 
contacts made through Scout cooperative 
relations. 

5. City Boy Scouts, who are definitely 
planning to assist their fathers in business 
enterprises having to do with distribution, 
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Exhibit prepared by Region 5 under the 
leadership of Regional Executive Harold 
W. Lewman, showing by the use of a 
model farm, the practical application of 
agricultural subject Merit Badges 


marketing of seeds, livestock; food products 
fertilizers; farm implements; rural service of 
every type and kind; likewise those who are 
to serve the farmer and his family in a pro. 
fessional or financial way will need be jp. 
telligent and in sympathy with farm people 
and their problems. 

6. As a matter of general culture, ever, 
American should have an intelligent under. 
standing of agriculture and kindred activ. 
ties. It will give a higher level of intellizence. 
more equipment for interesting conversa. 
tion; for writings, for public speaking and 

for other needs jp 
social groups. 


The Vocational 
Field in Agriculture 

1. Farming, as rep 
resented by: 

(a) Farm laborer, 
(b) farm renter, (¢ 
farm owner, (d) farm 
manager. 

2. Professions in 
Agriculture: 

(a) Teacher of 
Agriculture in schools, 
colleges and universi- 
ties, (b) County Agri- 
culture Extension 
Agents. (Over 4,000 
now employed), (c) 
4-H or County Club 
Agents, (d) subject 
matter experts in all 
branches of farming, 
(e) farm construction 
and drainage engineers, 
(f) landscape  archi- 
tects, gardeners. 

3. Scientists in 
Agriculture: 

(a) Agronomists, (b) 
bacteriologists, (c) 
entomologists, (d) po- 
mologists, (many 
others). 

4. Economists in 
Agriculture: 

(a) Market specialists, (b) graders, (c) 
salesmen, (d) farm economists, (e) coopera- 
tive distributors. 

5. Business and Manufacturing: 

(a) Cooperative marketing, (b) cooperative 
buying, (c) distribution managers, (d) con- 
verters of raw farm materials, (e) managers 
of cooperatives (many others). 

6. Social and Civic Service: 

(a) Rural social service leaders, (b) rural 
church leaders, (c) rural officials, civic and 
political, (d) town and village officers in rural 
territory. 


Farm Merit Badges Now Available 


Merit’ Badges in 24 Major Farm Enter- 
prizes: 

Agriculture, Animal Industry, Bee Keeping, 
Beef Production, Blacksmithing, Citrus Fruit 
Culture, Corn Farming, Cotton Farming, 
Dairying, Farm Home and Its Planning, 
Farm Layout and Building Arrangement, 
Farm Mechanics, Farm Records, First Aid to 
Animals, Forestry, Fruit Culture, Gardening, 
Hog and Pork Production, Horsemanship, 
Landscape Architecture, Nut Culture, Poul- 
try, Sheep Farming, Soil Management. 


Merit Badges for Rural Boys on Health, 
Safety and First Aid: 
(8 subjects of vital value) 
Camping, First Aid, Life Saving, Personal 
Health, Physical Development, Public Health, 
Safety, Swimming. 


Other Merit Badge Subjects for Farm 
and Rural Interests: 

(34 interesting and practical subjects) | 

Angling, Automobiling, Basketry, Bird 
Study, Botany, Business, Carpentry, Cement 
Work, Cooking, Conservation, Electricity, 
Forestry, Foundry Practice, Handicraft, In- 
sect Life, Journalism, Leather Craft, Leather 
Work, Machinery, Masonry, Metal Work, 
Painting, Pathfinding, Pioneering, Photog- 
raphy, Plumbing, Radio, Reading, Salesman- 
ship, Scholarship, Taxidermy, W eather, V ood- 
Carving, Wood Work. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Kings Navy 


(Continued from page 17) 


under the spell of the afternoon, were not as 
noisy as usual. But a tension that was al- 
most a foreboding spread over lake and shore. 

Bob Ivey cheered with the rest at the start, 

and watched tensely as the slim shells gath- 
ered speed to sweep into the grind of the race. 
Kings drew ahead, and that very act seemed 
to presage disaster. At the half they still 
led, with the others a half and a length be- 
ind. 
They were rowing thirty-six. Bob heard 
the cox chant the beat, and the rhythm was 
ingrained in him so that he almost chanted it 
himself. All three crews seemed flawless in 
their style. Kings, with the Temple style of 
a long, powerful stroke, seemed very sure. 
The other crews used a shorter stroke with a 
snap at the end of the pull. It made them 
seem ineffectively hurried. 

The curve of the lake around the boat- 
house promontory made the entire course 
visible to Bob. He felt his muscles strain 
when he saw the beat lift. They were rowing 
thirty-eight, and as soon as they reached 
maximum speed at that beat they raised to 
forty. The agony of the sprint was before 
them. 

The fighting yell of Kings rolled up the 
lake, met by the weaker challenge of the 
visitors. Over all was that blended roar of 
an excited throng, pierced by the sharp notes 
of horns and whistles. 

In the finish stretch the visitors were creep- 
ing up. State was a quarter length behind, 
then even. Albemarle came up at the same 
speed. For a moment they hung together. 
Then slowly State drew ahead. It seemed 
inches at first, inches that increased toa 
foot, two feet, a yard, and then it was over. 
State had won and Kings, by the greatest 
effort, barely nosed into second place. 

Bob dressed hurriedly and left before the 
crews came in. He did not want to see their 
faces. He knew, too well, what they would 
show. His own carried everything theirs 
would show, except the utter weariness of the 
physical strain. 

Walking up the hill to the dorm he was 
painfully conscious of the absence of the 
chapel bell, ringing out its news of victory 
over the hills. 

It was but five days to the Commencement 
Week regatta before the crews roused to 
what awaited them. Throwing off the 
stoical air that defeat had cast over them, 
they became tense with anticipation of the 
approaching conflict. The varsity crew 
showed pale, worried faces after practice. 
The second crew seemed almost as strained. 
But it was not the tenseness -that means 
athletic fitness. It was a worried tenseness, 
not eagerness. 

Bob was about to step into his accustomed 
place when he heard his name called. He 
turned to see Coach Temple’s beckoning 
hand. 

“Ivey, take Number Four in the first 
shell!” 

That was all, just that gruff command. 
Bob, bewildered, went toward the varsity 
shell. Drake, brown eyes burning from his 
face, pale under its tan, stepped back to the 
dock and drew aside. 

“Second shell, Drake!” 

No explanation, no instructions, just those 
two curt commands. The coach’s face was 
without expression. He climbed into his 
launch. 

“Over the course and back at a steady 
clip,” he told the cox. ‘Get power, let the 
shell run, and finish with a sprint.” 

All the way up the lake and back, until 
the sprint at.the end checked all thought, 
Bob Ivey’s dazed mind sought to explain 
this new situation. Was Temple afraid 
somebody would be forced out before the 
race? Was this a last-minute work-out of a 
substitute that might be needed? Or was he 
being placed on the varsity again? He 
couldn't fathom it. Drake’s work, far as he 
could tell, had been good. The bigger man 
had made no more bad breaks. Did Drake 
know what it was all about? Bob remem- 
bered his face when the change was made. 
It was a fighter’s face, straining to accept a 
reverse. Then the sprint cleared his mind for 
the great effort. The crew finished with a 
spurt that sent the shell cutting the water 
with the rush of a power boat. 

While the crew wondered, and the school, 
and most of all, Bob Ivey, things stayed that 
way. Bob remained in the varsity shell and 
Drake rowed with the second crew. 

So it remained until the day of the big race. 
Then, in the boat-house locker-room, before 
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they had stripped to jerseys and shorts, 
Temple broke his silence. 

It was very quiet in the room while he 
talked in the gruff, serious way he had. 

“T’ve no fault to find with any of you,” he 
began. ‘‘As individuals you are good crew 
men. But you lacked something. I’m not 
sure that I know just what. But you all 
know that you have not been performing 
well enough to win to-day. I’m gambling 
to-day. I’m leaving Ivey at Number Four. 
I know he hasn’t the power of Drake, but he 
pulls a steady oar, and I think he'll stick, as 
he did in the first race. 

**‘He’s got to hold the pace with bigger 
men. That means that each of you must get 
the last ounce of power you can put on your 
blade. If it gets you in the last stretch, re- 
member that Ivey is getting it worse than any 
of you. He may crack. If he does I’m 
blaming nobody but myself. But put this 
race on ice before it’s too late, and he won't 
crack, and if he does it won’t matter.” 

The coach paused, was silent, but not a 
man there was conscious of the growing tu- 
mult outside where the commencement 
crowd was gathering. The coach straight- 
ened and his eyes swept down the line of 
silent men before him, challenging each with 
a direct glance. 

**You may not win to-day. I’m not ex- 
pecting it. But when the race is over I 
expect to find that a great crew has fought for 
Kings— win or lose.” 

A great sigh passed over the room when the 
coach left. 

“*Get ready, men,” Snead, the varsity cox, 
said softly. No one else spoke. And a few 
minutes later the Kings crew marched out 
with their shell, dropping it on the water 
where the shells of St. Stephens and Jeffer- 
son were conspicuous among the competi- 
tors. Not a member: of Kings even con- 
sidered the other shells. As. far as they 
were concerned it was a three-cornered race. 

Nine shells floated in an even line, with 
nine rows of poised oars like thin, strong 
wings with bands of color marking them. 
A hush fell over the crowd aad the staccato 
report of the starter’s gun sent the shells 
forward like startled water birds. 

Bob Ivey’s face burned. There was a lump 
in his throat. His heart beat furiously. The 
coach’s words had almost bowled him over. 
He, Bob Ivey, scrub of long standing, was 
made the vital spot in the Kings crew. 
Coach had challenged him to hold up with 
the crew, and challenged the crew to match 
his efforts. .It was an unbelievable thing. 
He had heard of coaches using psychological 
tricks to make teams exceed. themselves. 
Of course that was what Temple was doing. 
But what a trick! Bob, grasping its full 
significance, realized that he must do the 
impossible to meet the coach’s challenge. 
Well, if that was his job he would do it. As 
long as he remained conscious he would pull 
his oar with all that he had. ’ 

He rowed automatically at the start. 
Only when the beat lifted and he saw that 
they were going to push the race from the 
start did he concentrate on his rowing. A 
fierce exultation gripped him. His fresh 
strength went into the sweep of his blade, 
and the swift lifting of the shell told him that 
eight oars were feeling that same sublimation 
of the fighting spirit. 

At the half their spurting lead was still 
good, though other shells were coming up. 
He saw Jefferson and St. Stephens nose free 
of the others. The race was really beginning 
now. The weaker crews were already lagging 
before the fierce pace of the leaders. Already 
the beat was thirty-eight. Bob wondered 
when it would rise to forty, and realized 
suddenly that they would probably go to 
forty-two, forty-four even, at the finish. 
It was that kind of a race to-day. 

Snead watched Jefferson and St. Stephens 
come up. He anticipated them and raised 
to forty. 

“Up! Ready! Forty! Forty! Forty!” 

Bob heard the ends of the tiller ropes 
clacking out the rhythm on the shell sides. 
He heard, dimly, Snead’s voice commanding, 
urging, imploring, driving. And while his 
muscles knew the agony of terriffic effort, 
he felt amazement that he was holding the 
pace, that all of them were holding it. And 
amazement, too, that St. Stephens and Jef- 
ferson were holding it. They were a length 
behind, but not conceding an inch. Blots 
of color marked the rest of the shells, drifting 
away behind. 

Bob could barely see now. There was no 
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feeling in his legs or arms, but stabbing pain 
shot through shoulders and back. His hands 
felt raw, burning. It took his utmost will to 
grip the oars. But steadily, rhythmically, 
he swayed with the crew, dipped, pulled, 
| lifted—dipped, pulled, lifted. The effort 
| seemed the same that would be required to 
drive the oar through thick mud, only the 
swift run of the shell told of progress through 
clear, fresh water. 

Waiting for that crucial moment when the 
beat should lift for the last drive, Bob felt 
he could not meet it. The only thing that 
made the present stroke possible was that 
it did not change. It was an agonizing 
treadmill, but they were set init. The pains, 
the effort, did not increase. 

At first he didn’t catch it—the cox’s warn- 
ing of the higher beat. Then came the 
command, shouted hoarsely. The clacking 
rhythm ran along the shell like a shudder. 
The stroke shortened, quickened, they were 
rowing forty-two. Breath rasped from dry 
throats. Broad backs heaved and took it; 
eight oars flashed in the new time. It was a 
matter of seconds now—if anybody cracked— 

But nobody did. ‘Jefferson met the raised 
beat and crept up. St. Stephens met it and 


style of running, and is to the middle dis- 
tances what the flying Finn is to the longer 
ones. 

The United States has produced no good 
distance runners for many years, and in 
anything over a mile our men seem hope- 
lessly outclassed. We do have some good 
milers in Leo Lermond of the N. Y. A. C., 
Frank Crowley of Manhattan, Frank Lydic 
of Los Angeles and Gene Venzke, the 
Swedish-American sensation of the indoor 
meets of the past winter where he set new 
world records for the mile and for 1,500 
meters. They will run in the latter race, 
which is a little short of a mile. Ladoumegue 
is a sure starter here and is a long odds 
favorite. Then there is H. E. Larva and 
Eino Purie of Finland, first and third in ’28; 
R. H. Thomas and J. E. Cornes of England; 
Ny and Bylehen of Sweden, Krause of Ger- 
many and several other good men. 

In the longer races—the 300 meter steeple- 
chase, 5,000 meters and 10,000 meters—it is 
doubtful how our best men will run or which 
races they will select for their efforts. Joe 
McClusky of Fordham, Clark Chamberlin 
of Michigan State, Dan Dean of Pennsyl- 
vania, Lewis Gregory of Newark and Gus 
Moore of the Brooklyn Harriers are our best 
and may surprise by placing, but it hardly 
seems likely. When it comes to distance 
running the Finns have it all their own way. 
It has been denied, but the newspapers have 
carried the story that the Finns train on a 
fish diet, and, if so, it would surely seem that 
they have been eating flying-fish, for they 
hold all the distance records with times 
that sound as if they had flown, though 
probably the real reason is climatic con- 
ditions and a different style of running. 
Finland has a number of really astounding 
performers, including that champion of 
champions, Paavo Nurmi, who broke the 
world’s two mile mark last year, just when 
everyone thought he had grown too old 
to be very good. His collection of Olympic 
medals would cover his broad chest. If he 
is to be kept from participation on grounds 
of elegibility, this will be his fourth Olympic 
competition. Willie Ritola, almost as well 
known as Nurmi, will be on hand again, and 
several younger Finns have appeared who 
are heralded as being in Nurmi’s class, with 
Lehtinen, Virtanen and Iso-Hollo said to be 
the best. The Finns took more points in 
the track events of the last Olympics than 
did the Americans, and the indications are 
that they will repeat this year. 

In these longer races there will be entered 
dozens of distance runners who show better 
records than do our men. Finland’s main 
competition may be expected from Argentina, 
England, Sweden, and possibly Japan. 

Aside from the sprints, the race which 
attracts the most attention in the Olympics 
is the Marathon, the classic distance run. In 
1928 it was won by an Arabian garage me- 
chanic named El Ouafi, with a Chilean news- 
boy second; a Finn third; a Japanese fisher- 
man fourth; our own Joie Ray, a Chicago 
taxi driver, fifth; and another Jap sixth. 
Surely a colorful collection. of athletes. 








| Some of these men will compete once more, 


though E] Ouafi has become a professional, 
and a number of new distance stars have 


trated dimly to the men slumped in their | 
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crept up. Kings held it and swept on. And} 
the roar that swept across the water, again | 
and again in waves of deafening sound, pene- | 
seats as the shells ran free. Coach Temple, 
in the official launch, drew the back of his 
right hand across his eyes. 

It seemed a long time before they were in 
the quiet of the locker-room. They sat 
slumped forward on the benches, pale, eyes 
burning, looking at the coach. 

“You're a great crew,” Coach said. “Win 
or lose you were a great crew, but you won. 
Twenty years ago there was a crew like you— 
the first Kings Navy.” He stopped, and his 
eyes turned to Bob Ivey, sitting on the 
middle bench. He stood that way for several 
seconds. 

And then, to Bob Ivey’s amazement, the 
Kings crew was standing before him, hoarse 
voices giving the Kings cheer for the star 
scrub of the Kings Navy. The star scrub who 
had given the crew that fighting edge to pull 
through. 

The scrub was a varsity man at last. 
Regular No. 4 in the Kings Navy. 

“No,” Bob thought, “I wouldn’t trade 
that for any two letters Dick Graves has!” 


come into the limelight. The great Nurmi, 
if he competes, will be the favorite. Ritola 
and the third Finnish entry, will be among 
the leading contenders, and the Yellow Peril 
will again be very much in evidence, for three 
new Japanese stars named Tamao Shiowa, 
Kin and Takahashi have defeated their 
veteran countrymen of the last Olympiad, 
and are regarded by the Japs as sure place- 
winners. Jose Zabala of the Argentine, and 
a Chilean named Alarcon, have made re- 
markable times in this race, and it is re- 
ported also that Americans in Mexico are 
financing the entry of some wonderful 
Indian runners from that country. Of our 
aspirants, Fred Ward and Clarence DeMar 
look the best, but the foreign delegation 
probably will account for the first six places. 

The Olympic hurdle races are 110 meters 
and 400 meters in length, the latter not often 
run in this country. We have a number of 
fine high hurdlers, and Percy Beard, an in- 
structor at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
six feet and a half tall, and mostly legs, set 
a new record in 1931, when he ran in 14.2 
at the national A. A. U. meet. In this event 
there will be an exceptionally hot contest for 
places on our team, with Jack Keller of Ohio 
State, Lee Sentman of Illinois, Eugene 
Record of Harvard, and Jim Hatfield of 
Indiana, all possible qualifiers. In the 
longer race it is harder to judge our talent, 
for some of the 220 yard stick-toppers will 
elect to try this contest, and their ability 
is not known over the longer route. Dick 
Pomeroy of Los Angeles, Victor Burke of the 
N. Y. A. C., and Bob Maxwell, national 220 
yard hurdle champion, will compete; all have 
made good time. 

Abroad there is Lord David Burghley, 
British peer, who won at Amsterdam and who 
will run again, Willen of Finland, Facelli of 
Italy, Areskoug of Sweden, Magelhous and 
Padilla of Brazil, and Peterson of Sweden, 
all to be reckoned with; and in the highs, 
Peterson and Wennstrom of Sweden, and 
Siostedt of Finland are most dangerous, the 
last two having done 14.4 seconds. 

The only other track event—one with 
which most sport enthusiasts are unfamiliar 
—is the walk of 31 miles 121 yards (50,000 
meters). A Canadian named Harry Cieman 
seems to be in a class by himself as a walker, 
and may be regarded as almost a sure winner. 
Other leading heel-and-toe artists are Harry 
Hinkle and William Chisholm of the United 
States, Valente and Frigerio of Italy, Cabat 
of New Zealand and Schwab of Switzerland. 


with the advantage we have in not 
making a long ocean trip, and with the 
undoubted quality of our athletes, the United 
States may lead in the scoring in the track 
events at Los Angeles. However Finland 
has the potential strength to outscore us, 
and will certainly do so if some of our 
luminaries fail to shine. Just as was the 
case at Amsterdam, most of the first place 
medals will go to athletes of other lands, but 
we have good chances to win the two hurdle 
races, the 100, 200, and 400 meter races, and 
are almost sure to win the two relays. How- 
ever we must not be surprised if there are 
numerous upsets. It is the upsets which 
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1\, THE summer of 1908, Mr. A. Holland 

Forbes invited me to accompany him as 
his aide in representing America in the 
International Gordon Bennett Balloon Race, 
which was to start from Berlin in October. 
We prepared our balloon, The Conqueror, 
and sailed with hopes of winning the World 
Championship. This was the greatest aero- 
nautical event ever held in Germany, and 
elaborate preparations had been made for 
the entertainment of the teams from the 
many countries which had sent their most 
famous pilots to compete. 

Over five hundred thousand people had 
assembled at the starting grounds, and 
special tribunes had been erected for the 
Army and Government officials, including 
the Kaiser and Count Ferdinand Zeppelin, 
the national hero of the German people. 
Eighty large balloons were inflated at the 
gas W orks in Schmargendorf, a suburb of the 
city of Berlin, and it took three days to 


the houses or killed in the streets below. 
We were falling so fast through the cloud 
of sand from the emptied sand bags that we 
even passed some of the sand bags on the 
way—the empty sand bags which had 
formed like small parachutes, thus checking 
the speed of their fall. Our great balloon 
had folded the bottom into the top when I 
had presence of mind enough to release the 
appendix rope. It formed a huge parachute 
which lessened the speed of our fall, but just 
as we were climbing up into the rigging above 
the concentration ring, the basket hit the 
tiled roof of one of the houses in Friedenau, 
and crashed right through into the building. 
When it came to rest we were still suspended 
in the rigging and we climbed down into it. 
The firemen, policemen, soldiers and people 
who lived in the houses came up on the roof 
in such crowds that we thought it was 
dangerous and that the entire roof might 
fall in, so we went down the stairs to the 











Just as we climbed above the concentration ring the basket crashed through the arse 
Drawn by Julius Pinsky 


send them away in the official order of 
starting. 

Our turn came all too soon after strenuous 
efforts to prepare the balloon for our supreme 
moment. A board fence had been built 
around the starting place where the officials 
“weighed off” the balloons and gave the 
word to “let go all” at the exact time of the 
start. Just at this moment a gust of wind 
struck our balloon and dashed the basket 
into the board fence, knocking off two of the 
top boards and taking off several of the 
bags of ballast hanging on the edge of our 
basket, which caused our balloon to rise 
very rapidly in the air, swinging to and fro 
like a great pendulum. We hung on tightly 
to the side of the car and I was just about 
to write in my log book that we had reached 
an altitude of 3,000 feet when I heard a 
ripping and a tearing sound above our heads, 
and looking up I could see daylight right 
through the top of the balloon. “*She’s gone!” 
I said to my companion. “Post, get out the 
ballast!” he replied. 

I emptied the sand bags from the bottom 
of the car. He took out a big knife from his 
belt and cut loose the bags hanging around 
the edge of the basket. I remember looking 
down over the side into the upturned faces 
of a square mile black with people. I saw 
one of the sand bags hit a chimney on the 
roof of one of the buildings and it dashed 
the bricks in every direction; another fell 
upon the sidewalk between a lady and 
gentleman who were walking. They after- 
ward wrote to us for a photograph and an 
autograph as a souvenir of the occasion; 
another fell right into a baby carriage, but 
the nurse had snatched the baby out a mo- 
ment before. 

All this time we were wondering whether 
we would be dashed to pieces on the roofs of 


street below, and waited until the firemen 
could take the balloon down from the roof. 
It took the policemen an hour and a half to 
make a way for us to go back to the starting 
place. The boys tore pieces from our coats 
and cut strips from the balloon for souvenirs. 


I TURNED in the official record of the trip; 

the barograph record showing that we had 
ascended over three thousand feet, and 
descended in almost the same path in which 
we had risen. Three days later, the lady into 
whose apartment we had so unceremoniously 
dropped, wrote a very polite note regretting 
that she was not “at home” when we called. 

Last September when I was in Berlin we 
went out to see Mr. Marzian at No. 8 
Wilhelmhohenstrasse, on the roof of whose 
house we had landed with our balloon, 
twenty-three years ago. I had not seen 
him nor heard from him in all that time. 
When he opened the door he recognized me 
at once and began to recall the events of 
that day. He took me up on the roof and I 
photographed my host, who in spite of his 
seventy-four years climbed the ladder with 
astonishing agility. His wife and daughter 
and grandchild, who had only heard of this 
mythical being who, long ago, had, like Santa 
Claus, come down from the sky to visit them, 
were most cordial in their welcome, but the 
little girl found it hard to believe that I was 
real flesh and blood, and her mother, strange 
to say, had a premonition of my coming 
three days before—the exact time when I 
began to think of visiting this house. 


(HE winner of the April contest is M. Stan- 
ton Lewis, New London, Conn. Highly 
commended, Thomas Potter, Cape May, New 
Jersey, Ernest T. Coverdill, Detroit, Michigan; 
Frank Koscink, Jr., Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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THIs summer extend your horizon. Breeze out 
into the open. Add miles to your explorations and 
new thrills to your vacation days with a Johnson 
SEA-HORSE motor. 

The whole family can enjoy it. Mother, of 
course, will want the smooth performance and 
easy starting of twin cylinder alternate firing. Dad 
will want the quietness of underwater exhaust— 
not to mention the flexibility of Full Pivot Steer- 
ing. You know the only place to get all these— 
in a Johnson SEA-HORSE 4 or 12! : 

You couldn’t ask for more brilliant motors. Both 
the 4 and 12 have power—speed—class. Go to your 
Johnson dealer and get a Johnson Ride. You'll like it. 


SEA-HORSE SERIES 
$115 ee sebeed wok 


from the world’s lightest 
to the super powerful 


AND UP SEA-HORSE 32. 


STANDARD SERIES 


Two big ‘yg te AS LOW AS 
Twin, 3h 7. 


Standard Twin,” 7 . P., aa 
$135.00. Both equipped $Q'7°° 
with underwater exhaust. 

Prices f. 0. b. Waukegan. 


Br ik 


800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co. Ltd., 
Peterboro, Canada 
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1 Johnson Motor Company,800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. ; 
' Please send me a copy of the SEA-HORSE Handy Chart : 
; giving complete specifications of the entire series of 1932 : 
: Johnson motors. ’ 
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Robin Hood had to shoot 
with bow and @rrOwWw «eee 


but YOU can use the powerful 


Super-X Long Range .22’s 


What sport and adventure Robin Hood had! 
Hunting the King’s deer—and making the 
King like it. Getting out of trouble as fast as 
he got into it. Outwitting and outshooting all 
of Merrie England. 


But you've got it all over the boys who lived 
in Robin Hood's time. You can outshoot them 
ten to one—and have a thousand times more 
fun. They had nothing but bows and arrows. 
You Can Do Your Suoormne Wirn Surer-X 
Lonc Rance .22°s—the high-powered little 
giants with punch and pep that make your .22 
rifle do its stuff. They make ordinary car- 
tridges seem like weak sisters. They give 
you 26% more speed and 


50% More P-O-W-E-R 
Super-X high speed .22’s really pack a punch, 
even at the longer ranges. They stop small 
game at ‘75 to 100 yards or more. The bullets 
expand into slugs as they crash into the mark. 
The extra power in Western's Double Action, 


smokeless powder makes your rifle nudge into 


your shoulder in a way that says, “they mean 
business.” The sharper, louder CRACK says 
it, too....Write for your free copy of the “Four 
Shock Tests,” leaflet that tells how to prove 
their greater power. Super-X .22's are sold by 
dealers everywhere, at new low prices. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
654 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


Nickel Plated case. Gold- 
en, greaseless Lubaloy 
bullets and non-corre 
sive priming. They 
keep gun, hands and 
pockets clean, 
Made in .22 
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“THESE EXCELSIOR 
KICKS FEEL GREAT! 


“Now I'm all set for camp—and I'm going to 


take good care of my feet this year. These Ex- 
celsiors are Official ‘kicks’—they'’ve got to be 
O. K.""—says a wise Scout. He knows how im- 
portant it is that his feet should be well cared for 
—and he knows that Excelsior Official shoes are 
approved as correct by The National Council. 

Wear the Official Boy Scout Moccasin Service 
Shoe or the Official Moccasin Oxford—correct for 
camp and service wear. Your store has them or 
will get them for you. And write The Excelsior 
Shoe Company, Dept. 6, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
for your free copy of “Know Your Campology.”’ 


OFFICIAL 
MOCCASIN : 
SERVICE SHOE } 
Brown Elk, 
Grocord Soles, 
Rubber 
Heels. 


Send for 
FREE 
PY 


For Camp, Service or Dress Wear 
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cant come off 


HAT an ex! STEEL head 

and handle—with inlaid 
rip of indestructible moulded 
composition! The head can’t 
come off—the handle can’t 
come loose! Streamline head— 
long, slim and trim! You can see 
it’s a stronger, safer, keener-cut- 
ting ax! And when you feel it 
and swing it you won’t want to 
put it down! So you had better 
be ready to part with $1.50— 
$1.75 if you want the leather 
safety sheath, too! Sold at hard- 
ware and sporting goods stores; 
also Scout Trading Posts and 
Official Scout Outfitters. The 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. 
Corp., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Bridgeport 


OFFICIAT 
SCOUT AX 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The House of Everlasting Fire 
(First Prize, March Contest) 
By Scout Lyman Tucker 


THE best trip I ever made was to Kilauea 
—the world’s largest active volcano. 
After an all-night ride from Honolulu, the 

boat docked at the pretty little city of Hilo, 

and our party started by automobile to 

Hawaii National Park. The road, a thirty- 

mile highway, led upward 4,000 feet through 

a jungle of tropical shrubbery and ferns as 

tall as small trees. 

Suddenly, we left the jungle and came into 
the open at the edge of a great shiny, 
black, shallow hole having a circumference 
of eight miles and covering an area of 3,000 
acres; with steam and vapors rising in mystic 
wisps through the lava cracks. Near the 
opposite cliffs was another deep hole, but 
because of the angle from which we were 
looking at it we could not see the bottom. 
This small hole is called Halemaumau by the 
natives, which translated into English means 
*“House of Everlasting Fire.” . 

In a short while we were at the Volcano 
House, a hotel at the edge of the volcano. 
After registering we drove to the sulphur 
banks where fumes rose from the cracks in 
natural banks of sulphur. 

From there we drove half-way around the 
crater to a museum where we saw many dis- 
plays, among them a seismograph for record- 
ing earthquakes, and some Pele’s hair (lava 
that has been caught in the molten state and 
spun by the wind). Pele, believed by the 
ancient Hawaiians to be the Goddess of Vol- 
canoes, has her home in Kilauea. We also 
saw motion-pictures and heard lectures on 
recent eruptions. 

After dinner at the hotel, we were shown 
motion-pictures of the different eruptions. 
As the pictures were of the uncolored variety, 
the lava shown on the screen was black 
instead of bright colored as it was in the pit. 
As the bubbling, surging lava was shown on 
the screen, a small, shrill-voiced boy, some- 
where in the audience, exclaimed aloud, ‘Oh, 
Mother, look at the fudge!” 

That night when I went to bed, my window 
looked out over that 3,000-acre hole with 
ghostlike clouds of steam moving silently 
about in it. The volcano seemed threaten- 
ing and mysterious, and I wondered if 
Pele would suddenly awaken during the 
night. 

The next morning after breakfast we pre- 
pared for a three-mile hike across the black 
lava of the large crater to the smaller pit of 
Halemaumau. An old Hawaiian guide took 
us and told us many interesting experiences 
and legends concerning the voleano. On the 
way to Halemaumau we passed many inter- 
esting lava formations, some of which were 
picture frames. These are small caves where 
lava flowed over them in parallel streams, 
and when one gets in them and sticks out 
his head it appears as if it is in a frame. 

After some time we arrived at Halemau- 


mau—the House of Everlasting Fire. Hale- 
maumau is only 3,000 feet across, its depth, 
varying according to the amount of Java it 
contains, from several hundred feet to a 
point where it overflows into the main crater, 
where it quickly hardens. The boiling lake 
of lava by day is a marvelous spellbinding 
sight; to see it by night is to look into the 
bowels of the earth. When the lava is active 
visitors remain for hours watching the fiery 

surf congealing from jagged carmine cracks 
to the black overlaying layer of hardening 
lava; lurid fountains and pools; sparkling 
streams and falls heated to thousands of 
degrees. Sometimes the lava entirely dis- 
appears, leaving a vast, steaming hole 1,500 
to 2,000 feet deep, with a bottom resembling 
a black, frozen lake, whose vertical sides are 
continuously avalanching into the depths 
with a roar that can be heard for miles and 
sending up a cloud of dust. 

Meals may be cooked over the hot cracks 
near the pit, or hands and feet warmed in 
their glow. Postcards are often toasted in 
them. 

Many of us became interested in hunting 
olivines, sometimes called Pele’s tears, 
found near the pit. The olivine is a semi- 
precious, transparent, green stone, something 
like an emerald, only olive-green in color. 
While we were hunting olivines, several men 
were driving golf-balls into Halemaumau, 
thereby joining the famous Hole-in-One 
Club. 

After awhile our car came up along a road 
from the other side of the crater; we got in 
and drove out of the volcano. Soon we were 
on the Chain-Craters road connecting many 
small pits about the size and depth of Hale- 
maumau. Some of the most prominent were: 
Lua Manu, Puhimau, Kokoolau, Heake, 
Pauahi, Aloi, Alealea, Manakoophi, Keana- 
kaoi, and the Devil's Throat. The Devil's 
Throat is a small pit crater not more than a 
hundred feet across. It seems much deeper 
than the other craters because of the small 
mouth. These craters are the stand-pipes 
where in times past the lava rose and fell as 
it was forced into or allowed to drain from 
great subterranean tunnels. 

Just off the road was the entrance of a 
lava tube. These tubes are formed by lava 
flowing down the mountains and hardening 
on top, the lava then drains away leaving a 
tunnel. These tubes branch and unite so 
that without a guide, one easily becomes 
lost. These are the subterranean domains of 
Pele—Goddess of Volcanoes. All of these 
miles of tubes have not been explored. 
Some people say that they go to the sea. 

After we came out of the lava tubes we 
went back to the hotel, and from there 
through the tree-fern jungle to Hilo, and then 
on the 192-mile boat ride to Honolulu. Still 
wondering over strange sights. 





We want to give you still more. 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and 
accompanied by a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Manuscripts must 
reach this office on or before June 25th. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 








$25.00! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


How’s that? 
There has always been a lot of interest in The Readers’ Page. 


So we’re going to start a series of contests. 

Here’s your chance to cash in on your ideas. 

We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse, 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 

The subject for June is INTERESTING PETS. 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,”’ the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Pitch to the Batter” 


(Continued from page 15) 


that coacher get under your hide. Laugh 
him off! He’s a mean little beggar, I know, 
but act like you don’t even hear him!” 

Big Tom shook his head doubtfully as he 
studied the worried but earnest faces around 
him. 

“You sure want that trip bad, don’t 
you?” he couldn't resist comme’ nting. * “Well, 

I'd like it, too, but the question is—can we 
ne everything?” 

There was no answer to this as Hackett 
concentrated her attention on her time at 
bat, but the Raymond team backed up their 
pitcher with inspired fielding plays and re- 
tired the side amid cheers. The game wore 
along with Bat Nixon bearing down each 
inning in an effort to keep the lead from 
being increased. In this he was successful, 
although he was undoubtedly borrowing some 
of the stamina he might need in the coming 
contest against Hasbrook. But what else 
could he do? 

Hackett scored her first run in the fifth, 
another in the s.venth and one in the 
eighth, only to have Raymond High, playing 
niles over its head, retaliate with a three 
run rally in the last half of the eighth to 
leave Hackett still five runs in arrears with 
only one more time at bat. 

“How about it?” blazed a furious Big 
Tom. “WasI right ornot? This team’s had 
the jump on us from the start and they’ve 
held it all through the game. They’ve razzed 
us to death, too! Haven’t meant anything 
by it, you say? Perhaps not, but they’ve 
certainly made us like it, and we haven’t 
made any noise in return! Well, we're in a 
hole now and if you can tell me how to get 
out of it you're all Napoleons!” 

Greatly sobered, the Hackett team took 
quick stock of the position. Only an amazing 
battling rally could save them from the 
first defeat of the year; a defeat made more 
ignominious by Raymond’s unimpressive 
season’s record, a record that would no doubt 
be much more impressive were it embellished 
by a victory over Hackett. 

“Who's up?” demanded right fielder Pete 
Eller. “‘Me?” 

“Yes, you!” snapped Cheese. “Get a hit, 
old man! Let’s give Raymond’s southpaw 
some of the rough treatment that gang gave 
Clint! It’s about time we got to him!” 

“Now you're talking!” endorsed Big Tom, 
reaching for his own club. “Get on, Pete, 
and I'll bring you in!” 

“Not a chance for you guys!” sounded the 
shrill voice of the Raymond player who had 
spent a busy afternoon on the coaching lines, 
annoying Hackett. He was now in his 
position at shortstop. 

“Td like to shut up that cocky little gink!” 
said Big Tom. “If I get on base and down 
to second, I'll fix him!” 

“You play ball and forget taking it out on 
the players!” ordered Bat. “‘ That’s been your 
greatest trouble! Maybe we hare gone too 
easy on this fighting back business but——” 

“Yea!” cried Cheese. “Pete’s got a hit! 
Come on now, Tom, you said you'd bring 
him in!” 

“T will!” vowed Hackett’s glowering back- 
stop as he started toward the plate. “But 
what are you guys going todo? We've got to 
bat around to tie this score, and we can do 
it—if 





RACK! 

Big Tom hit the first pitched ball for 
what would have been a three-bagger to a 
faster man, but a drive which only landed 
him on second, just where he wanted to be. 
= had made good, however, on scoring 

ete. 

“There you are!” he shouted in to the 
bench. “Keep going, you guys! This 
pite her’s no good!” 

“He’s plenty good!” spoke up the peppy 
shortstop. ‘This was only your first hit of 
the game, wasn’t it? Say, you birds are some 
overrated outfit! We thought you really 
amounted to something!” 

“We do amount to something and we'll 
show you before this inning’s over!” retorted 
Big Tom. 

“Ha! Ha! You show us!” laughed the 
Raymond razzer. ‘This game’s in the bag. 
What do we care for a couple runs? Look 
at that scoreboard—eight to four! You know 
what I'll bet? I'll bet you don’t even get in!” 

“Oh, yes? What'll you bet?” rejoined 
Hackett’s big backstop, advancing off his base 
tow ard the annoying little shortstop. 

“Hey, Tom, look out!’ 

Bat Nixon, coaching on first base, was the 
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one who shouted, but it was too late. Ray- 
mond’s southpaw pitcher, on a signal from 
his catcher, had whirled and pegged to second. 
The second baseman, taking the ball on the 
run, caught Big Tom off the base, flat-footed, 
and tagged him out. 

“Ho, ho, ho! It’s a good thing you didn’t 
have time to bet!” howled the Raymond 
shortstop. ‘Good-bye, big boy! See you 
next year!” 

“You—” started Big Tom, exasperated 
beyond words, not to mention his great 
humiliation at being tricked off the bag. 
There was really no excuse for this piece of 
stupidity. Severely berating himself, Big 
Tom came in to the bench, head down, 
fighting back the inclination to annihilate 
every Raymond man on sight. 

“Sorry, old man, tough break!” called 
Cheese, nervous lest Tom should break out 
with a tirade any moment. 

“Tough break—nothing!”’ roared Tom. 
“T was just dumber than dumb. That’s 
what. you get for keeping me under cover so 
long. My wits weren’t working!” 


“Tom's right,” sided in Bat. “I can see 
it now.” 

“Shut up!” ordered Cheese, with a warn- 
ing glance. 


First baseman Lank Meadows was on his 
way to the plate with the Raymond crowd, 
sensing victory, chanting merrily. Lank 
made the second out on a long fly to center, 
and it remained for third baseman Milt 
Atwill to sing Hackett’s swan song with a 
heroic attempt at a hit on a low line drive 
that'was stabbed by Raymond’s breezy short- 
stop on a diving catch. Then all Raymond 
went wild with delight, fans even going so far 
as snake-dancing on the diamond, a sight not 
often seen following a baseball encounter. 

**Well, Hackett!” razzed the peppery little 
Raymond player, unable to resist a few final 
stabs at a ccrestfallen enemy. ‘‘ What have you 
got to say for yourself now? Took it on the 
chin, didn’t you? Underrated us, eh? I guess 
this sort of takes the wind out of the Hasbrook 
game, doesn’t it? Say—here’s an idea—how 
about letting us substitute for you?’ 

Big Tom, on his way to the clubhouse, 
dropped his bat bag and whirled about. 

“They've got a right to feel good,” he 
growled, “‘but they don’t have to rub it in!” 

Firm hands instantly grabbed Hackett’s 
backstop from both sides. 

**Watch yourself!” begged Cheese, glumly. 
“Tt’s all over now. There’s no use of our 
losing any more by your 

“Oh, you go to grass!” Big Tom flung 
back, icritatedly. But he thought better of 
his threatening gesture and continued to the 
clubhouse where a dejected squad took 
showers and dressed in silence, conscious of 
the jubilant celebration taking place without. 

It was only when they were boarding the 
train for home that Bat gave utterance to 
what was undoubtedly upon all minds, when 
he said: “I can just see the fans reading to- 
night’s paper. How disappointed they'll 
all be, what an upset! Of course, what 
licked us was Raymond's surprise attack that 
first inning but——” 

“That’s not what licked us!” declared 
Big Tom, emphatically. “I think you guys 
are beginning to realize now what fighting 
spirit really is. It shows up differently in 
different fellows, but it all amounts to the 
same thing. And when a team’s been trying 
to repress it and runs into a fighting outfit 
like Raymond, you get just what happened. 
Dad hasn’t meant to, but in my opinion, he’s 
hit our playing an awful wallop. We had an 
off-day to-day, and we'll have off-days from 
now on, since we've got this thing in our 
systems. I say let’s chuck the whole thing 
overboard! I want to beat Hasbrook'’ 

The Hackett squad listened to Big Tom 
attentively and not without considerable 
misgiving. ‘There was an element of dis- 
turbing truth in his analysis of the situation. 
But only one game remained, and it certainly 
seemed as though they could rise to the 
occasion without the necessity of throwing 
restraint to the winds. Smouldering though 
Big Tom’s temper had been, it had not burst 
into fire, and Mr. Allen had expressed himself, 
privately, as being pleased with the team’s 
influence over his boy. 

“Tn fact,” Tom’s father had said. “You 
fellows are all manifesting a far better quality 
of sportsmanship which reflects even greater 
credit upon your school!” 

This comment caused Bat to ask his team- 





WEAVING elephants stand along 
the picket-line . . . rocking their 
heads, swaying their trunks. . . 
waiting for word to tail-up. The 
cat-cages are closed and covered. 
Bosses yell. Men sweat and shout 
— shifting wagons over the lot. 
The soft pad-pad of cushioned 
feet — camels going by. String- 
ers, seats, and jacks clatter and 
slap into wagons. There’s a heavy, 
hollow rumble of wheels, rolling 
onto the flat-cars. Brilliant beams 
of light sweep and dash across the 
blackness — men searching and 
signaling with Evereadys. Peer- 
ing here at a broken axle... over 
there at a hub, seeing how badly 
it’s bogged. The big top rides 
down the center 
poles... . The circus 
is on the move! 






In circuses, aboard 
ships, at airports... 
wherever flashlights 
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mates whether they knew if Mr. Allen had | 


ever engaged in sports himself. 





packs up with Evereadys?! 


are an important piece of equip- 
ment... you'll always find Ever- 
eadys! For men whose lives and 
work depend upon flashlights 
make sure to get the best. They 
can’t afford to have lights that lie 
down on the job, if they’re jolted 
or doused with rain. 

There are many Evereadys. But 
most fellows pick the one that’s 
approved by the National Boy 
Scout Council. : 

It has a clip on the back; handy 
ring-hanger; safety-lock switch; 
focusing-device . . . all the finest 
flashlight features. When you 
press the switch, a 400-foot streak 
of gleaming daylight leaps from 
the lens through the blackness! 
See and try a Boy Scout Eveready 
today. At all the best stores. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc, 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of r¥T 
Union Carbide 





and Carbon 
Corporation 


Here is the Official Boy Scout Flashlight. Only $1.50, without 
batteries. Ask for Eveready No. 2697. Ribbon-marking on 
case covered by registered trade-mark. 


ry Eveready Flashlight Batteries have all-armored construction. 
"kaa No old-fashioned, wax-compound seals, but a crack-proof, leak- 
proof metal top. Extra long life. 10¢ each. 


EVEREADY 


Other Eveready Products are Eveready Layerbilt “B’” Batteries and Air Cell 
“A” Batteries, Eveready Dry Cells, Eveready Mazda Miniature Lamps, Eveready 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 





Prestone, Eveready Rustone and Eveready Raytheon 4-pillar Radio Tubes. 
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GUARD 
THE VITAL 
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ANY COACH 
WILL TELL YOU 


If you’re “on the squad” you'll hear 
it mighty quick. Track or field, high 
hurdles or shot-put, there’s one rule 
that the coach always lays down—and 
enforces! “Wear an athleticsupporter.” 

Suppose you aren’t out for the team 
—it’s a good rule anyway. Your every- 
day sports will be plenty strenuous. 
You'll have just the same need to guard 
the unprotected, unmuscular vital 
zone from crippling twists and strains. 

Wear an athletic supporter for base- 
ball, for tennis, for swimming, for 
heavy lifting, for long-distance hiking 
or motoring. You'll have more con- 
fidence and comfort, more safety and 

* protection. 

But don’t spend your money on 
anything but a good supporter. The best 
you-can buy is PAL, made by Bauer 
& Black. Your druggist has it for $1. 





TC BAUER & BLACK ) 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Chicago New York Toronto | 





FREE BOOKLET—“Guard the Vital | 
Zone”—tells what every young man should 
know about the need and function of an 
athletic supporter. Mail this coupon to 


Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago. BL-6 

Name 

EE a OE Se oe 

City... cath ES Le lente 





In Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto 


“T don’t think so,” Pete Eller had replied. 
“He was always too fat.” 

“Then how can he really judge what's 
sportsmanship and what isn’t?” was Lank’s 
disquieting question. ‘‘A person has to have 
played to know that!” 

“He thinks he’s improving Tom and the 
rest of us at any rate,” Bat had answered as 
a way of closing the discussion. 

But now the matter, in all its serious as- 
pects, was again up for consideration, 
brought to a head by Big Tom’s proposal 
that his father’s proposition be abandoned. 

“You can’t chain a fellow down too close,” 
he argued. “A guy’s got to have some 
freedom of thought and action. Some men 
can’t do a thing unless they can speak and 
move for themselves. I’ve been fighting an 
awful cooped up feeling all season. It’s 
| been terrible. I’m not the kind who goes 
| best under too strict discipline. Maybe some 
| of you are, but this is killing me by inches. 
| I know I make my mistakes, I know I’ve a 
| tendency to get too steamed up over games, 
but I leave it to you if that isn’t better than 
not to get steamed up enough?” 

“It sounds logical,’ Cheese admitted, re- 
luctantly, “but then, on the other hand # 

And so the debate went on, with the team 
|loath to surrender the promise of the trip 
abroad. Besides, this one defeat had per- 
haps caused them to be abnormally de- 
pressed for the moment, to lose sight of the 
fact that every team has occasional off-days, 
and the further fact that an undefeated 
season is seldom achieved, even by the best. 
Chances were that the style of play which 
had prevailed over every nine but Raymond, 
| would be thoroughly adequate to give Has- 
brook serious opposition. At least this 
seemed a better and a wiser gamble. And 
here the matter was let drop for the time 
being. 

Closing another sensational season prior 
| to entrance once more in the Middle States 
| Tournament, Hasbrook High, last year's 
Middle States’ Champion, came to Hackett 
| with heads high. This veteran nine, led by 
| their two outstanding stars, pitcher Cooney 
| Wieland and center fielder Foxy Burt, ar- 
rived in Hackett to be greeted by the biggest 
| crowd ever to see a ball game in that part of 

the State. Apparently Hackett’s surprise 
defeat at the hands of Raymond had been no 
| deterrent to the attendance. The fans from 
round about had been more than curious to 
see the great Hasbrook High aggregation in 
action and considered it an honor to welcome 
the team in the home town. Several hundred 
sport fans from Rapid City, Hackett’s 
| strongest rival in football and basketball, 
were on hand to cheer for the suburban team. 
| “It’s all right just so you're not playing 
us!” one of them laughed. 

Hasbrook’s nine was already on the 
diamond, undergoing preliminary practice. 
The Hackett team had not, as yet, emerged 
from the clubhouse. It was customary to 
give the visiting team first use of the field. 























“Congratulations, sir! Three boys and seven girls” 





Nevertheless it was time the Hackett players 
were appearing in their dugout. Why the 
delay? 

“Something funny must be going on in- 
side!"’ guessed a fan. 

In this surmise the fan was correct except 
that developments could scarcely be termed 
“funny.” Big Tom Allen had arrived at the 
clubhouse, flushed of face and considerably 
tardy. He went at once to Coach Slagle, 
offered apologies for his unavoidable lateness 
and proceeded to dress for the game in 
sullen silence. 

“Oh, boy! He's peeved about something!” 
Cheese whispered. “We've got to watch 
out for that baby to-day!” 

““Wonder what’s hit him?” asked Bat. 
concernedly. “He was okay last night ‘and 
promised to g through like he’d set out to 
do!” 

‘Don’t look like it now!” observed Cheese. 
“We'll have to get to him some way. You 
think of anything?” 

“Better let him alone,”’ advised Bat who 
knew Tom’s nature best of all. ‘He can’t 
keep what he’s got on his mind very long. 
We'll hear about it, don’t worry. We can 
act after that.” 

It became obvious that Big Tom was.sim- 
ply waiting until Coach Slagle should leave. 
The coach usually preceded his team to the 
dugout, consulting with the umpires and 
other officials before the game’s starting, after 
turning over to Trainer Eddie the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the nine was on the field 
on time. 

“Read this!” Big Tom snapped, the in- 
stant Coach Slagle had stepped out the door. 

Cheese picked up the special delivery 
letter as the players gathered around him 

“‘Let’s hear it!” urged Pete “Save time!” 

Cheese nodded, glancing hurriedly over 
the contents before commencing. Big Tom 
sat on the end of a bench, staring fixedly at 
the floor as Cheese read the letter which ran: 


Dear Tom: 

You probably won't like this. It’s from 
a fan who used to think you were one of the 
swellest athletes Hackett ever had. 

But something's happened to you lately. 
I don’t know whether there was anything 
to that bear story about your father’s 
offering trips to Europe if you could con- 
trol your temper. If that’s so—you can 
tell him for me—he’s making a molly- 
coddle out of you. 

There’s nothing that looks more gro- 
tesque, weak-kneed and ridiculous than a 
great big hulk of a fellow, like yourself, 
who lets other guys order him around or 
bawl him out without doing or saying a 
thing in self-defense. 

Take it from me—you’re not making 
friends with the ‘spineless exhibitions 
you're giving now and, in case your friends 
won't tell you, here’s one who's got nerve 
enough to give you the low-down. 

It took the game with Raymond to 
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“HARD JOB? EF. 4 
IT’S EASY FOR ME!” 


If you think mowing is a hard job, 
here’s the way to make it easy! 

Just oil your mower with 3-in-One. 
It cleans gummy oil out of bearings 
so they work smoothly. And it keeps 
rust off the blades, to make them 
stop “sticking.” 

Use 3-in-One on bicycles, tools 
and guns, too. Handy cans and 
bottles. For free “Dictionary of 
Uses” write Three-in-One Oil Co., 
170 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 











for July 4th 


FREE catalog—32 pages of the newest in 
fireworks and novelties for real live boys. 
Here isa sample of the bargain prices you 
will find in this fine illustrated catalog. 


$2.50 buys big 24 inch box 


full of assorted fireworks that would cost 
you $3.75 in any retail store. 


Write for your catalog today. 
The Spencer Fireworks & Novelty Co. 
10 Main Street, Polk, Ohio 





ITH an easy- 
playing Conn 
band instrument, you 
can be ready for band 
, ororchestra in 4 to6 
\ weeks. A sure road 
_ | to popularity if you 












greatest artists. 
Magnificent tone, 
Many exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more. 
Write for Free Book 
Ask to see the marvelous 
new models now being dis- 
geved by Conn dealers. 
‘ome trial. Easy payments. 
Write us for free book on 
whichever instrument in- 
terests you most. Mention 
instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Lid. 
607 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Manufacturers 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


show what fighting spirit can do, and that’s 
something our team hasn't got this year. 
Hasbrook’s going to be about as much better 
than Hackett as Hackett should have been 
better than Raymond, but the only way 
Hackett’s going to have a chance against 
Hasbrook is to shoot the works! 

If you get this in time may be you can 
do something about it. If not—you see, 
when the game’s over, if this old head 
isn’t right! 

From Your Well Wisher. 


A Fan Who Used to Live in Hasbrook 
And Who Hopes You Lick the Stuffing 
Out of "Em! 


“What do you think of that?” Big Tom 
demanded at the finish. 


“Why, I-—er—some nut!” faltered 
Cheese, trying to cover up. 
“Nut, eh?” flashed Big Tom. “Well, I 


agree with that bird, whoever he is, 100 per 
cent.! You guys can’t see straight. You've 
been trying to save my temper because there’s 
been a price placed on my head. Ill right, 
I've stood enough about that! Now I’m 
going to try to save this game!” 

“Boys, it’s time you were taking the 
field!” interceded Trainer Eddie. 

“Not till I finish!” raged Big Tom. “I’m 
fighting mad! I can’t stand this any longer!” 

“But, Tom!” they protested. “Listen to 
reason! Wait a minute!” 

“Tm giving you fair warning!” Hackett’s 
fiery-tempered player shouted. “Trip or no 
trip, I’m going to let loose out there to-day!” 

Big Tom followed this determined out- 
burst by grabbing up his catcher’s para- 
phernalia and striding out the door, giving 
his objectors not the slightest opportunity 
to howl him down. 


(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 


Should I Go to College? 


(Continued from page 18) 


own. If you haven’t, you might about as 
well go the whole way, and go to college 
where they want you to. 

Group influence, or “tribal tradition,” 
that I gave as the sixth main reason for going 
to college, is a funny thing. It usually re- 
lieves a boy of the necessity for exercising 
any choice of his own. The same influence 
that makes him want to go to college in the 
first place makes him want to go to one 
particular college in the second. 

For example, at Hartford, Connecticut, 
where I lived as a boy, the “tribal tradition” 
favored Yale. New Haven, where Yale 
University is located, was less than forty 
miles away. Yale was the one big university 
in the State of Connecticut. Among the 
boys that I played with, nearly all wanted 
to go to Yale. We all expected to go to 
college, if we could, because our fathers were 
college men and we all felt, without knowing 
quite why, that going to college was “the 
thing to do.” And in the same way, we felt 
that Yale was the college to go to. Any 
fellow in that particular gang who thought 
of going to Harvard was regarded as being 
only about two jumps better than Benedict 
Arnold! 

But now. Suppose you take your reasons 
for going to college all apart, and find out to 
your own satisfaction just what they are 
and why they seem important to you. What 
is the next thing to do? 


(THERE are five things that are important 
for you to learn about, at any college 
that you may consider going to. 

The first is the matter of expense. If you 
want to turn back to the first article of this 
series, that appeared in Boys’ Lire for last 
October, you'll find that you can spend a 
year at some colleges and universities for 
$500 or less, while at others it will cost you 
three times as much. 

I won't try to give you a summary of that 
article here, but remember this: You have to 
supplement anything that you read about 
college expenses, in a college catalogue or 
anywhere else, with a good deal of imagina- 
tion and a lot of common sense. Estimates 
of college expenses are almost always too low. 
They may be accurate on the items given, 
but usually there are a lot of other items that 
are not given. Those items vary with, and 
for, each individual. They run from the 
expense of sickness to fraternity initiation 
fees, and buying class pins, or subscriptions 
to a police benefit. 

What you can learn about college expenses 
may clear up your choice of a college prob- 
lem for you right at the beginning, because 
you find that you can’t afford to go where 
you'd like to go, and have to go to the one 
place in your own vicinity that you can 
afford. 

The second thing that you have to find 
out about is the matter of entrance require- 
ments. You have to see to it that your 
credentials, the units of study that you have 
taken, will give you at least a reasonable 
chance of matriculating at the particular 
institution that you have in mind. Looking 
up a number of different colleges, you may 
find that you'll almost certainly be accepted 
at some, but may have a lot of diffieulty in 
getting into others. 

Third, there is that matter of prestige 
that I have already written about. You 
want to find out as much as you can concern- 
ing the general standing of the institutions 
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that you have in mind. You may find that 
one college has a splendid reputation for 
turning out high grade bond salesmen, while 
another, we'll say, is regarded very highly 
for the training that it gives in the sciences, 
particularly to research workers. If your 
particular ambition is to do original research 
work in entomology, you'd naturally be 
foolish to go to the bond-salesman college, 
no matter how great its general prestige, 
or how impressive the list of its athletic 
victories might be. 

Fourth, you want to learn something 
about the particular courses that the colleges 
you have in mind can offer you. You want 
to learn how much training they insist on in 
English composition; you want to find out 
what courses will be prescribed for you, and 
what opportunities there will be to supple- 
ment the prescribed courses with “electives” 
of your own choosing. You want to find 
out how definitely the courses that are offered 
will fit you for the further training or life- 
work that you have in mind. 

Finally, fifth and last, you want to find 
out as much as you can about the faculty at 
the particular college that you want to go 
to, or the others that you have less definitely 
in mind. And in this connection, here is a 
valuable tip: 

A single outstandingly good professor, in a 
course that you will yourself have to take, so 
that you will come into personal contact 
with him, may be worth more to you (as far 
as your own knowledge and development 
goes) than a whole roomful of great and 
learned men who merely lecture to the other 
fellows. 

If you can locate, even at the smallest 
college on your list, two or three men who 
you feel sure will be exceptionally good 
teachers in the particular subjects that you 
want to take, it’s pretty important. 

And now, last of all, we come to the crux 
of this whole article——how are you going to 
find out about these things? 

In four ways. 

First and foremost, by asking questions. 
You can ask them of your teachers at school. 
You can go to the school principal, and ask 
him. You can ask your father and mother, 
and you can ask some of your friends. You 
can ask your classmates, and perhaps get 
from them valuable clues or leads—of an 
uncle who went to the University of Illinois, 
or a cousin who's expecting to go to Santa 
Clara College, in California. 

You can get a lot of information in the 
matter of prestige, the standing of different 
colleges in different parts of the country, 
through asking questions. Most important 
of all, you may, if you’re smart enough at it, 
get specific opinions or information concern- 
ing particular professors, at this college or 
that. 

Remember, in asking questions, that a 
specific question is worth a lot more than a 
general question is. “‘What do you think 
of Yale?” is not much of a question, and 
will not be likely to get any valuable reply. 
But “Do you know how many years of 
English Composition they give at the College 
of Liberal Arts of the University of Minne- 
sota?”—if you're asking the right person, 
concerning a university that particularly 
interests you—is the sort of thing that will 
bring results. 

Next, use the libraries. 

These articles that I have been writing 
for you in Boys’ Lirz may have started you 
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get your equipment FRE 






id won’t be long now before you’re 

off to camp. Are you prepared for it 
—with your Scout Knife, First Aid 
Kit, entire Uniform right down to the 
socks? 

If you haven’t all the equipment 
you want, here’s a tip. You can com- 
plete your outfit in a hurry, by follow- 
ing the Libby Scout Plan. 

How? Simply collect the blue and 
white labels from Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk, and send them to us. In return, 
we will give you anything in the offi- 
cial catalogue, from a canoe to a can- 
teen, with one exception ...and that’s 
restricted Scout insignia. 

Boy! This is a break! Especially 
‘these days, when you want to be all 
set for a swell vacation out-of-doors. 

So why not get your collection of 
Libby Milk labels under way, right 
now? We'll give you a real send-off— 
10 tall labels, free—if you haven’t yet 
tried the Libby Scout Plan. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
IT'S WORTH MONEY TO YOU! 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-17, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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Tell your mother that you’re going 
to earn your Scout equipment. Teil 
your friends and neighbors. Every one 
of ’em will certainly save labels for 
you. 

There’s not much doubt that they all 
know Libby’s Milk. One of the best 
known brands on the market, it’s 
available almost everywhere, so that 
the labels will be easy to get. 

Once you’ve started, your collection 
will grow fast. Soon you’ll own the 
Scout stuff you’ve been hankering for! 

But don’t slip up on mailing the 
coupon to us. It will bring you your 
certificate worth those ten free labels, 
and our Premium catalogue. 

Here’s a swell chance to do a “‘Good 
Turn.” Give your young brother, or 
some other lad, our Toy Grocery Store 
Game. Get it for only 15 tall or 25 
small labels. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby—Chicago 
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Baby 


—sealed in 
CELLOPHANE 


Ruth 


better ’n ever 


BABY RUTH tastes just the way a fellow wants it to— 
nice and chocolaty and fresh. The new sealed cellophane 
wrapper keeps it that way. Eat a BABY RUTH every day 


—you never get tired of it. 


BUTTERFINGER and BUY 


JIMINY are also sealed in their new cellophane wrappers. 


BABY RUTH MINTS 
A 5¢ value now selling for 1¢ each! 


CURTISS CANDY CO. 


CHICAGO 
Otto Schnering, President 
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THOME 
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spar 
Free book tells how. 
FREE 

Write TODAY 
BOOK! for beautiful 
@, free book telling bow to learn 
m this fine hobby. Book is free. 
~™ Contains many pictures. 

STATE YOUR AGE. 

N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, QDept.Ai34 Omaha, Nebr. 


6 POWER 


$5.00 





TRY THE BIASCOPE 


Prosasty biggest money's 
worth in binoculars any- 
where. Cuts distance to one- 
sixth. Large clear view. 
Instant one-finger focusing. 
Fits coat pocket. Genuine 
leather case. Colors: Green, 
mahogany, oak, black, mot- 
tled orange-black or red- 
black. At dealers or direct, 
$5. Money-back guarantee. 


POCKESCOPE, $1 and $2 
(Pocket Telescope) 
Hatr a Biascore, to use with one eye. Same 
fine optical system. Leather case. 3-power 
$1.00. 6-power $2.00. 
Send for free catalog of Microscopes, Field 
lasses and Telescopes. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO, 
830 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK BINOCULARS 
MICROSCOPES » TELESCOPES 








—-FREE- 
WHOLESALE RADIO CATALOG 


‘‘The Big Book’”’ 


(136 pages) 
Write now, for your free 
copy. Chock full of 
radio and electrical bar- 
gains. 


American Sales Company 
Wholesale Radio Distributors 


Dept. B.L. 44 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 














HONEST INJUN! 


You get the feel of real Indian life when you 
paddle an Indian canoe. Every stroke of the blade 
gives you easy speed . . . every twist of the wrist 
points her nose where you want to go. No wonder 
an Indian could stalk game so noiselessly . . . 
shoot rapids so craftily . . . cross a lake so swiftly. 

Old Town Canoes are line-for-line twins of the 
Indian birch-bark models. Only they’re more 
rugged. Light to carry or ship, but built with the 
strength of a buffalo. See all the models in the 
free catalog — paddling, sailing and square-stern. 
1932 price lowered to $63. Also fast, seaworthy, 
all-wood family boats; rowboats and dinghies. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 396 Middle 
St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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on some additional thinking about your 
college career. By going to the library, you 
can get a lot of additional information to 
supplement it. For example, there’s a book 
called ‘Which College?” by Rita S. Halle, 
that gives a short half-page description of 
nearly every college of importance in the 
country, with a short summary of entrance 
requirements and main items of expense. 
Then there is the College Blue Book, com- 
piled by H. W. Hurt, of the Boy Scouts of 
America, that gives tabulated information 
about every American college that you ever 
heard of—exactly what each requires in the 
way of entrance credits, how widely the 
certificate or degree of each is accredited, 
and so on. 
There is the World Almanac, that gives an 
abbreviated list of some 600 colleges and 
universities, listing their enrollment, their 
endowment, and the number of volumes in 
the college library. There are many articles 
about colleges that have appeared in different 
magazines, that you can get track of by 
enlisting the aid and advice of the librarians, 
if you don’t know how to dig them out for 
yourself. You may find some particular 
article that will give you just the informa- 
tion you are looking for on this university 
or that. 

Your third source of information is from 
the colleges themselves, through their cata- 
logues. You may find some of these cata- 
logues on file at the library; others you can 
send for yourself. They will be your best 
source of information concerning tuition and 
main college expenses, concerning entrance 
requirements in detail, and concerning the 
courses offered. 

By taking the information that you can 


a fine present for a Scout to give his Scout- 
master. Now that you know how to make 
the Scoutmaster sheath, let us get busy on— 


The Shirt for the Ghost Dance 


HEN the famous Ghost Dances were in 
vogue, there was a certain Indian who 
had a dream. Indians were great dreamers, 
they made an art of dreaming; they would go 
to sleep with the thought firmly fixed in 
their minds that they must dream something 
worth while, and this fellow had a dream 
about lightning, about the earth and the sky, 
so when he awakened he made himself a 
shirt depicting these things, to use at the 
Ghost Dance. 

This shirt is not made of buckskin, as it 
would have been in the earlier days, but it is 
made of coarse white cotton fabric. The 
shirt maker folded the material in the middle, 
then cut a hole for his head to come through. 
He made the sleeves by simply folding a 
piece of cloth lengthwise and stitching the 
edges together as in the figures in the 
center on page 25. The fringe to the shirt is 
made by unravelling the edges of the cloth, 
and the decorations are made with paint. 
Dewn at the bottom of the shirt is painted 
a green space showing the rounded surface 
of the earth. Above that is a sort of bat with 
a star on each side of it, and at the top around 
and below the collar it is tinted 4 light blue 
to represent the sky and dotted with polka 
dots representing the stars. To this are 
added two dragon flies. Dragon flies as a 
rule represent water; just what this old 
ghost dancer wanted them to represent I 
do not know, but as they are both up in the 
sky, they probably represent rain. 

On each arm he painted a streak of blue 
lightning. This is the first time I have ever 
seen lightning painted blue. I have often, 
however, heard the exclamation, ‘‘Thunder 
and blue lightning!” Maybe this old Indian 
had heard the same used as “cuss words” 
or maybe blue and green were the only colors 
he had. At any rate, he has painted the 
lightning blue and the most interesting thing 
about it is that he painted the lightning as 
it really appears and not in zigzag lines. 
Today we know that it does not run that 
way because of our photographs of it, but 
we wonder how the Indian got his lightning 
in correct form when we white people, who 
know so much, have always painted it and 
drawn it as coming down from the sky in zig- 
zag lines full of sharp angles, in place of 
flowing down from the sky naturally like a 
river, as it is represented on the arms of the 





Indian shirt. 
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get from college catalogues and supplement- 
ing it by asking questions of alumni or others 
familiar with the particular college, you can 
find out a lot. For instance, you may learn 
from the catalogue that Professor So-and- 
So gives such-and-such a course that you 
would have to take during Freshman year. 
The older brother of one of your classmates 
may have taken that particular course, and 
can tell you more about it than a guide could 
tell you about the Roman Forum. 

Last source of information of all, that you 
can rely on to supplement the others: Letters. 

You can write to the Registrar of almost 
any college, for example, for the names of 
alumni living in your State or your vicinity, 
Then, if they’re not where you can talk wit); 
them personally, you can ask, by letter, 
specific questions of them, and get their 
advice and impressions. 

With this one caution: In writing letters, 
don’t make a nuisance of yourself. Make it 
easy for the person you write to to answer, 
by asking only specific questions, that can 
be answered without a lot of trouble or 
research. 

Most people are willing to answer letters, 
and will go out of their way to do a favor; 
all that is required is that you, on your part, 
show intelligence and consideration, and 
courtesy. 

Questions, libraries, college catalogues, 
and letters—giving you information on 
college expenses, entrance requirements, 
college standing and prestige, courses offered, 
and faculty. If you know your reasons for 
going to college, that information will en- 
able you to choose wisely, and avoid the 
mistake those fellows make who merely 
choose their college by chance. 


George Washington ‘First Boy Scout 


(Concluded from page 25) 


This shirt is so simple that any fellow who 
can sew can make one for himself. First 
make a pattern of paper, then cut your cloth 
by the paper pattern. If you are lucky 
enough to have some buckskin, you can, of 
course, use the same design to make a buck- 
skin shirt. 

At your Scout Meet, Round Up or, mis- 
called, Jamboree, you can, with very little 
expense, have a real Ghost Dance. Make 
the leggins for your costume exactly as you 
made the sleeves for your shirt. They can 
be held up with garters or with bandages 
suspending them from the belt under the 
shirt. Now then, since you have a white 
shirt and white leggins, take some cheese 
cloth and put some ordinary flour in it, 
gather up the corners and you have a powder 
puff; now powder your face and head white, 
like a real ghost. 

When using flour for powder on your hair, 
do not try to wash it off. I knew some fel- 
lows who tried this method and they had 
the time of their young lives getting the 
dough out of their hair. Flour and water, 
you know, makes paste and dough. The 
flour can easily be wiped from the face, 
however, and brushed out of the hair with 
a hair brush. I know this can be done be- 
cause, when I had hair on the top of my head, 
“the place where hair ought to grow,” 
I frequently had occasion at pageants, 
theatricals and fancy dress balls to powder 
it with flour and had no difficulty in brushing 
it out of my hair. Another advantage is 
that flour will not injure your scalp or spoil 
your beautiful complexion. 

A shallow pan of salt and alcohol when 
burning gives a light which makes everyone 
within reach of its rays looks so ghastly that 
they are afraid of each other. In fact, if 
a real ghost should happen along, it would 
be frightened to death at the sight. 

To conclude, when you think of George 
Washington, remember that he was a sur- 
veyor at the age of sixteen years; not a sur- 
veyor of city lots, but a wilderness surveyor, 
where his party had to make its own shelters, 
build its own fires and cook its own meals, 
just as you Boy Scouts are learning to do to- 
day. Every fellow with George was his 
own cook. They used small fork sticks and 
their hunting knives for tableware and large 
chips of wood served them as plates. If 
George Washington was in your crowd to- 
day, he would be an Eagle Scout with palms, 
for, besides possessing all the other qualities 
of a Scout, he was an adept in all branches 
of woodcraft. So give another Rah! Rah! 
Rah! for George Washington: the Boy 
Scout and the Buckskin Man! 


June 
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LORE AND WOODCRAFT. The right way to do 
things in the woods, including many kinds of campfires, 
with or without matches, how to chop wood, and all 
about camp kitchens and camp cooking. Also chapters 
on the use of dogs, the making of packs, packing horses 
for trips by trail, and preparations for camping and 


pioneering. 377 illustrations by Dan Beard. 


$3.00. 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD ANIMALS. 


Dan Beard has spent most of his life 
in the open and in this book he tells 


some of his adventures with wild { 

animals—bears, deer, wildcats, opos- pot A WILD 
sum, and the smaller animals, like } GON i 
chipmunks, squirrels, and field mice. ed (75 


Best of all, he tells how you can 
know these animals, even if you 
live in the city. 72 illustrations 
by Dan Beard. $3.00 














AMERICAN BOYS’ 











AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTER- 
FLIES AND BEETLES. Do 




















you like to make collections? 
The best kind is one of insects. 
Dan Beard tells how much fun 
you can have out of it, and how 
to catch, mount, preserve, and 
label specimens. 
door that will tempt every 
boy into the fascinating world 
of natural history, and will 
keep him busy whether in the 
suburbs, country, seashore, or 
mountains. 280 illustrations by 
Dan Beard, many in color. $3.00 


He opens a 


THE WISDOM OF THE WOODS. How to make 
bows and arrows, what to do during thunder storms, 
warnings of poisonous plants and snakes, directions 
for overnight hikes, and many other interesting things. 
242 illustrations by Dan Beard. $2.50 


DO IT YOURSELF. All about fly and bait fishing, 
how to make nets, and how to dress and preserve fish. 
Since boats are essential to fishing, there is also in- 
formation on how to build canvas dugout canoes 
and chapters on forestry and collecting and photo- 
graphing wild animals. 306 illustrations by Dan 
Beard. $2.50 


AMERICAN BOYS: BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS, 
AND SYMBOLS. How many kinds of signals do 
you know? There are the signs and tracks of animals, 
trail marks of Indians and foresters, and in the cities 
tramps make code marks on houses and fences. Also 
the Morse Code, railroad and ship signals, and the 
deaf-and-dumb language, all illustrated. 362 illus- 
trations by Dan Beard. $3.00 

















AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BIRDS 
AND BROWNIES OF THE WOODS. 
Half of the fun of walking in the woods lies 
in recognizing the little animals, birds and 
water creatures you see. In this book Dan 
Beard tells about the birds and fish, lizards, 
newts, salamanders, and snakes, frogs, and 
toads. 67 illustrations by the author. $2.50 





I AM GOING TO LET YOU 
IN ON SOME SECRETS . . . 


OU must cross your heart and promise not to tell anybody else. 
are, after a fashion, sacred secrets. 


These secrets 


They are the secrets of the big outdoors; 
they are the things told me by real live painted Indians; the things shown to me by such men 
as Yellow Stone Kelley, Buffalo Bill, Buffalo Jones and Grizzley Smith. They are secrets 
learned in the solemn wilderness, whispered to me by the pine trees, shouted to me by the 
torrents, howled to me by the tempest and growled to me by the wild beast. 
to me by the birds and hummed to me by the insects. 
or I should not have spent seventy years or more in acquiring them. 


You want to know them and your daddy wants to 
know them. They are all told in the following books. 


Yes, and sung 
They are secrets worth knowing 











PEACE PIPE 
Dan Beard shows how to make this in his ‘‘Buckskin 
Book for Buckskin Mea and Boys.”’ 


BUCKSKIN BOOK FOR BUCKSKIN MEN 
AND BOYS 





Here is the book for the boys who like camping, hunting, and 
trapping. Dan Beard tells you how to make buckskin and from it 
shirts, leggings, and moccasins, like the Indians; how to make traps 
and how to use them properly, how to make knife scabbards and 
quivers, how to measure distance with hands and feet, and make 
maps; how to make snow shoes, o-dabbans, dog sleds and harness. 
And there are chapters on bucksin sports, making jewelry, tom- 
toms, Indian pipes and dozens of other fascinating things. Every 
boy should have this book. 91 illustrations by the author. $3.50 
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SPECIAL ORDER FORM 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia 
Dear Sirs: Please send me the books I have checked: 


BUCKSKIN BOOK FOR BUCKSKIN MEN AND BOYS....... 


PrPTrerTerTerrerrerrrererrerrreiett iri er erereeerr errr eee eee eee 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES..............scsccsccscsccsccccecceccoeeessessseversceseeesasesesssesens 
AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDYBOOK OF CAMPLORE AND WOODCRAFT..........ssccccccceececcccseccceeeeeescsensseesseseeenessees 
AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS, AND SYMBOLS ..........cceeessescreeeeeeeeeeues 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF WILD ANIMALS....... 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BIRDS AND BROWNIES OF THE WOODS...... 


DO IT YOURSELF .. 


THE WISDOM OF THE WOODS............0eeeeeeeeeeeene 
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this is 
the LIFE! 


Spring, summer and fall. . . 
every day is open season for 
boys with bikes . . . hunting 
pleasure and health through 
woodland path and highway. 
Nothing can equal the bicycle 
for all-round fun. Get one 
this year, even if you have to 
earn it. Bicycles today are 
better, faster, safer. . . yet 
cost less than ever. See the 
new models at your nearest 
store. 


s 
Send for THIS BOOK 


““Cycle-logical Ways to Hap- 
pier Days“ is an intensely in- 
teresting booklet. It suggests 
many ways to earn a bike. Ad- 
dress: Cycle Trades of America, 
Dept. C., Bristol, Connecticut. 


How about a bicycle for your 
birthday! 





JUNE—A great month for getting busy on 
picnics, overnight hikes and camps. On 
that you and I and all the millions of bugs 
agree. Not that we agree with the bugs— 
on the contrary we disagree with them very 
much, but what can two of us do against 
so many. But of all the June bugs, the 
worst pest is that old humbug Old Idle 
Five Minutes. No busy buzzing around for 
him—his only buzz being his snore, and when 
he is not sleeping he spends his time and 
that’s all that he spends. Keeping folks 
from working is his idea of fun. 
Let’s work up some real fun—let’s build 
so high around him that he'll never get out. 
Let’s drive him “bugs.” For every brick 
contributed to the building, that is every 
brick accepted as being satisfactory, a Boy 
Scout Diary will be awarded. 


Old I.F.M. Envies Him 


Lazy Mike: I got the best job in the rail- 
road service. 
Weary Ruopes: What is it? 
Lazy Mixe: You know the guy that walks 
around and taps the axles? Well, I help 
him listen. 

Too Sharp 
First Ciass: How did you cut your foot? 
Tenderfoot: I was swimming beside a 
fellow doing the scissors kick. 


Static in Statistics 
If all the automobiles in the world were 
placed end to end, it would be 5:30 on Sun- 
day afternoon. 


Should Erect a Monument to His 
Memory 

TenverFroor: Where did vou get those 

medals that you are wearing? 

First Cuass: I got them at camp. 

TeNnpDERFOoT: What did you get them for? 

First Cass: This one for my good mem- 

ory and I forget what I got the other one for. 


This Brings Down the House 


Nit: What did Samson die from? 
Wirt: Fallen arches. 


Neat 

New Orrice Boy (to boss) You told me 
to file these letters, sir? 
Boss: Yes. 
Orrice Boy: Well, I was just thinking 
that it'd be easier to trim them with a pair of 
scissors. 

Too Bad 
Teacuer: What is electricity? 
Srupent: Er—gosh, I knew but I forgot. 
Teacuer: What do you think of that? 
The only man who ever knew what electricity 
is and he has forgotten. 


Don’t Miss Anything 
Movuntarin Guipe: Be careful not to fall 
here, as it is dangerous. But if you do fall, 
remember to look to the left, for a wonderful 





view 





“We're contractors for digging wells.” 


Locating It 

TEACHER (after erasing the decimal from 

a number): Now, where is the decimal point? 
Puri: On the eraser, teacher. 


See 

“So you use three pairs of glasses, pro- 
fessor?” 
“Yes, one pair for long sight, one pair 
for short sight, and the third to look for the 
other two.” 


As Spoken in Algiers 

Mrs. SHoworr: My son is getting along 
extraordinarily well at school in both French 
and Algebra. Say, “‘How do you do,” to 
the lady in Algebra, Tommy. 





Had Been to See 
Said one goldfish to another: Where are 
you going on your holidays? 
I don’t know, I’ve been around the globe 
several times already. 


Got Both 
Teacuer: Children there will be only a 
half day of school this morning. 
JouNny (in back seat): Whoopee! Hurray! 
TeacueEr: Silence. We'll have the other 
half this afternoon. 


Couldn’t Keep Up With ’Em 
Sam: Ah done bought a pair of fifteen 
cent socks but ah’s got to take them back. 
Bo: Wha’ fo? 
Sam: ’Cause ebery time ah walks dey runs. 


Flat 


Gypsy: I tella your fortune, Mister. 
Stupent: How much? 

Gypsy: Twenty-five cents. 

STUDENT: Correct. How did you guess it? 





Close Judging 
Go.trer: Did I stand too near the ball 
before I struck it? 
Cappie: No, sir; it ain’t that what’s 
wrong. You stand too near the ball after 
you struck it. 


Blanked Out 
TenverFoot: Who is this space dedicated 
to? 
First Crass: Phillip. 
Tenverroot: Phillip who? 
First Cuass: Phillip Space. 


Reverse 
Mororist (in court): But, your Honor, I 
wasn’t going fifty miles an hour—nor 
forty—nor thirty—nor even twenty. 
Jupce: Here, here, steady now, or you'll 
be backing into something. 


Deep 
The enthusiastic young man entered the 
office of the first big firm he found. ‘‘ What 
sort of a chance is there for a young fellow 
beginning at the bottom’ to work his way 
up?” he inquired 


BOYS’ LIFE 


A Great Outboard 


for 
The Great Outdoors 


BuUET for the Sports- 
man. .. Designed 
for years of rugged de- 
pendability . . . Bal- 
anced for super- 
smooth silent power. 
- - » A quality motor 
without an equal for 
thrifty outboard value 
That’s thenew Caille 
“79. Drives a heavy 
rowboat 8 to 9 miles an 
hour. . . Planes a speed 
dink 16 m.p.h, It’s the 
last word in an easy 
starting, — handling 
motor that’s light on the 
pocketbook and long on 
performance. Ideal for 
continuous slow speed 
trolling. Has underwater 
exhaust, water pum 
non-denting gas tank, 
Bosch magneto, etc. De- 
velops over P.— 
weighs only 34 Ibs. Test 
it yourself on the 5 Day 
Free-Trial Plan 


FOR FISHERMEN :: CAMPERS 
HUNTERS VACATIONISTS 
Free Descriptive Folder 


CAILLE MOTOR CO. 


6400 Second Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


AILL 


Days 
Free Trial 





SPECIAL ARCHERY SETS 


For young people; beautiful, 
hand-made, finely finished. 
1-A: 4 ft. 6in. Le ood Bow; 
three 23 in. arrows: 23 in. paver we 79 
target face 


2-A: 5 ft Indian type, ash bow, 
triple curved; 5 spews 25 in.; 
22 in. paper target fac 
Clip this adv. prs order to-day. 
Send 4c. postage for big catalan. 


~ STEMMLER CO., Box C-2, Queens Village, N. Y, 











“Not much chance,” said the manager. 
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SHINING 
DAD’S SHOES 


Sure, you can earn money right in your 
own home. Dad will be glad to give you 
5 or 10 cents every time you shine his 
shoes. It’s easy to shine them when you 
have the right equipment. 

We offer you the chance to invest 25¢ 
that will make dollars for you! Use the 
coupon to get a De Luxe Home Set, con- 
taining a real bristle dauber, a genuine 
lamb’s wool polisher and a big tin of high- 
grade paste polish. Paste polish is best 
for most shoes. For kid shoes, we recom- 
mend Bixby’s Liquid Polish. So if you 
want toearn extra money, don’t turn this 
page until you’ve clipped and mailed 
the coupon below. 


2 IN 1-SHinoLa-Brxsy Corp., Dept. BL-6 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25¢ (stamps or coin). Send me the De Luxe Set 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Fish Nests 


(Continued from page 9) 


water cause cavitation, Bob? Was there 
any hay on the motor when you raised it 
out up there?” 

“Sure, hay would cause it.” The signifi- 

cance of the question did not strike home 
immediately, but after a moment Bob turned 
toward his cousin aggressively. “Say, you 
haven’t been putting hay in the river, have 
you’ 
* “Yes, a little,” admitted Cilly, abashed. 
“1 dumped a little in the river this morning.” 
He smiled hopefully. ‘‘ But I guess it’s still 
there. You didn’t find any of it on the motor, 
did you? You said it was leaves.” 

“Yeah, leaves,” said Bob absently. He 
hardly noticed Cilly when he shoved off 
with his old boat and waved good-bye. His 
motions were entirely mechanical as he 
loaded the Wasp into the light truck, pulled 
the boat into the house, and started back to 
the factory. He had forgotten the string of 
bluegills tied to the post. 

But there was the fire of battle in his eyes 
as he accosted Blake a little later at the door 
of the Experimental Room. “But I can beat 
Bill Bradley,” he argued hotly, “if you'll just 
let me use the boat and motor.” 

“Sorry, Bob, nothing doing,” replied 
Blake. “I’m afraid we've shown Samson 
too much already.” 

“Yes, but listen, Mr. Blake. I don’t need 
the Wasp. I can beat him with the old 
Model M motor. You see——” 

Blake listened impatiently at first, then 
with wild interest in what appeared to be but 
impetuous enthusiasm, but finally became 
enthusiastic himself as the possibilities of the 
plan became apparent. 

“By George! I believe itll work, Bob. 
And even if it doesn’t, they won't have any- 
thing to brag about.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, then made a characteristically quick 
decision. “Okey, boy, go ahead. Let’s beat 
‘em at their own game. You can take the 
outfit this afternoon and run up and arrange 
it with Bill.” 

“And see my cousin on the way back,” 
suggested Bob. 

Blake nodded his assent. 


HE Nishitinic River is comparatively 

broad and placid below Bedford where 
it flows through the flatter plains, but up 
above it wanders down narrow, twisting 
valleys, thwarted here by upstanding rocks, 
there by barrier hills thrown across its way 
by some age-old glacier. 

The transition from turbulent, on-rushing 
torrent to slow-moving navigability is more 
or less abrupt about twelve miles above the 
city, but there is one last obstruction lower 
down, a narrow wall of hard rock thrust 
edgewise and upward at some prehistoric 
time to form a finger pointing half-way 
across the widening valley. In flood the 
river conquers, for the ledge is so low that 
the waters tumble almost unimpeded over it 
and so straight across the side of the mile 
long loop which they must otherwise take 
when the freshening rains of spring have 
ceased and the dry summer intervened. And 
this forms what is known, at least locally, 
as Blacksnake Loop. 

Flood waters for many years have thun- 
dered down over the rocky ledge into the more 
friable soil on the lower side and so have 
scooped out a deep and narrow channel from 
the under side to the main river course 
below; a channel which is itself deflected at 
one point in a sweeping bend and in which the 
still, clear water of the lower river backs up 
to form a quiet little lagoon in which certain 
fish like to linger and where farm boys find 
cool refreshment after the heat of a busy 
day in the fields. And this, to those few who 
really know of its existence, for the elm and 
birch and maples arch nearly across its ex- 
panse at the lower end to hide it from casual 
observation, this is known simply as the 
Backwater. 

Bob Terry knew Blacksnake Loop and the 
Backwater like his own back yard. His 
uncle’s farm bordered the river on the east 
and, in fact, included the timber-grown 
promontory which the Loop enclosed. Here, 
many the day, he and his cousin had roamed 
and hunted and fished. And here, they knew, 
was a short-cut to the upper reaches of the 
Nishitinie barred only by the ledge. They 
had often made the short portage over the 
barrier with the old fishing boat rather than 
pull the oars for another weary mile against 
the current around the Loop. And right 
here, Bob surmised, a trap was about to be 
laid. Bill Bradley knew of the Backwater. 
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Bob was not quite so sure of himself as 
he sat in his boat over on the far side of the 
river just before twelve o’clock on Saturday 
and looked questioningly back at the Model 
M motor in disguise. The distinctive gaso- 
line tank and the special carburetor had been 
transferred to it from the Wasp and at a 
distance it was a passable imitation, good 
enough, at any rate, to fool Bill Bradley, 
who had been warned to keep away from it. 

Not such a bad motor, either, from the 
power and speed standpoint, for the old 
Model M had given a very good account of 
itself during its time. Even so it could hardly 
hope to compete with the powerful Samson 
four-forty which Bill was tuning up near the 
opposite shore. Bob was worried. He had 
talked Mr. Blake into permitting this race 
and he had to win! 

An arm extended above the dock, there 
was a puff of blue smoke, and in a moment the 
barking report of Blake’s revolver came 
echoing across the river the one-minute 
signal that had been agreed upon. Bob 
looked at his watch and turned his bow down- 
stream. After forty-five seconds he swerved 
around sharply, gave her “the gun” and 
charged, roaring at full speed northward 
toward the starting line. A glance across told 
him that he had crossed it just a fraction of a 
second after the starting shot. And Bill 
Bradley, Samson expert, with something 
up his sleeve, was also over the line on time. 

There is not much to tell about the first 
eight miles or so of that memorable event. 
As Bob had expected and as Bill had hoped, 
the Bumabout pulled slowly away from the 
Bedford boat as the two drivers matched skill 
and daring, first on one side of the river, then 
on the other, maneuvering into quiet stretches, 
avoiding the swifter currents, dodging the 
hidden rocks which both knew so well. 

When Bill reached the lower side of the 
Blacksnake Loop and the entrance to the 
Backwater—Bob was nearly an eighth of a 
mile behind and almost hidden from sight 
around Sandstone Point at Elbow Bend. 
This was the crucial moment. Would Bill 
continue around the Loop in view of his 
substantial lead or would he try the short- 
cut through the Backwater and risk over the 
barrier ledge a leap on his inclined plane, 
which had been placed just below the ledge 
during the dark early hours of the morning? 

Bob glanced back to again adjust his 
carburetor needle valve and so for an instant 
lost sight of his competitor. When again he 
peered forward the yellow boat had disap- 
peared. Bill had entered the Backwater. 
He was going to try the jump! 

“He must be afraid that I’ve been holding 
back on him,” Bob muttered. “He knows 
the Wasp has more speed that this.” 

As Bob at last rounded the upper bend of 
the Loop he nearly fell out of his plunging 
craft as he raised himself to his knees in his 
anxiety to see what lay ahead. Had Bill 
made it? Was the race already lost? Only a 
quiet stretch of two full miles lay ahead and 
nothing disturbed the placid surface. Bill 
must be somewhere behind. Bob chuckled, 
settled into a more comfortable position, and 
headed in a bee line for the wisp of gray 
smoke which marked the campsite and his 
destination. 

A few minutes after Bob had beached his 
boat on the sandy shore Bill roared up the 
river, slowed, and drifted in alongside. 

“Where ’ve you been, Bill?” Bob asked, 
smiling. 

“*Got too close to shore and ran into some 
weeds,” was the sullenreply. ‘‘ Cavitation all 
th’ rest o’ th’ way up. Had to stop twice an’ 
clean ’em off.” He looked across at the motor 
on Bob’s boat as he stooped to tighten the 
gasoline cock on hisSamson. “Say!” he hissed 
as he turned toward Bob, “that ain’t the 
Wasp, that’s aold Model M motor dolled up.” 

“Right as usual, Bill.’ Bob was still 
smiling. 

“*So that thing’s what I was runnin’ against, 
huh? If I'd a’ knowed that I wouldn’t 
*ve—” He caught himself just in time. 

“You wouldn't have run into those 
‘weeds,’ would you, Bill?” laughed Bob. 
“It wasn’t such a sporting proposition to run 
your big four-forty against a Class C motor, 
anyway, was it?” 

But Bill, in his anger and chagrin, didn’t 
answer. 

That was on Saturday. On Monday school 
opened and Bob Terry enrolled for his final 
year. Inthe afternoon he and Cecil Campbell 





were in Stanton’s Stationery Shop on Main 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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Here’s how to make 
swell pictures 


"THERE'S a real kick in making 
clear, lifelike pictures of your 
friends, your fun, your pets—every- 
thing you get excited about. 

And pictures of that kind are so 
easy with Kodak Verichrome Film. 
Because this new film is double- 
coated. Instead of having one sensi- 
tive coating, it has ‘wo... one slow, 
one fast. 


Se, 


The diagram above illustrates the 
principle of Verichrome’s two coat- 
ings. The first coating (A) is slow, 
to record bright parts. The second 
coating (B) is extremely fast, to catch 
the darker parts. 

Working together, these two coat- 
ings build up clear, crisp detail all 
over. And they allow you to over- 
expose or underexpose quite a bit 
and still get a good picture. 

This makes picture taking easier 
and simpler than ever before. You 
don’t need to know anything about 








Always load your 
camera with this 






Double-Coated Film 


photography to get good results right 
from the very start. 

Verichrome safeguards your snap- 
shots by taking care of mistakes that 
a beginner might make. 


So count on Verichrome to give 
you better pictures. Just remember 
to hold the camera steady, watch the 
reflection in the finder, and press the 
lever gently. 

If you have no camera, we recom- 
mend the official Boy Scout Kodak 
shown below. $6, with case to wear 
on your belt. It is the favorite camera 
with boys. Makes 156” x 2%” pic- 
tures. Folds up, easy to carry. 

Get Kodak Verichrome Film from 
your Kodak dealer—ask him about 
the Scout Kodak, too. And, if you’re 
a Scout, try for the Photography 
Merit Badge this 
spring. Veri- 
chrome will help 
you. Eastman 
Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





@ TUNE IN on Kodak Week-end Hour, each 
Friday Evening, Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Use Kodak VERICHROME Film 
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Get the most fun out of 
a hike—wear shorts! 


Tae OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER 











Low cut 


collar and ne sleeves, al- 
lowing ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. 
Double breast pockets with 
embroidered *‘Boy Scouts of 
America"’ strip over right 
pocket. All sizes. 


neck without 


No. 687 $1.25 


#LE BACK IN aan STATES 


fle LEFT Our FRIENDS on pus 8A a sr 
A RAFT- AORIFT- AT THE 
MERCY OF THE WIND AND STARTLES THE PUBLIC 
THE WAVES ——- Wi 
“vy YT ea 


THE DISA 


[S}eancuine PARTIES WERE IM- 

MEOIATLY ORGANIZED ANDO GE-~ 
FORE LONG A FLEET oF AiR- 
PLANES ANO SHIPS WERE 01S9- 
PATCHED To THE RESCVE —~ 


MEANWHILE 

















SET our Moms |)! DON'T know 
N* PoPS ARE 


wormed ! 


THERES JusT 
ITS GETTING ABouT EIGHT 
WARMER — WE MUST CRACKERS N* 
HAVE oaeree NEARER ALE a CASK 
sou OF WATER 
tert! “ 
» all 























You Will Need One or Both of the Outfits Listed Here for Camp 
This Summer—Notice How Much You Save/ 
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Outdoor Service Outfi t 


No. 503. Hat, Boys’ 

No. 687. Service Shirt... 1.25 

No. 688. Service Shorts 1.00 

No. 528. Stockings, Cotton.... 35 

No. 529. Belt ches a2 

Neckerchief and Slide......... $5 
$5.50 


Formerly $6.65—Savings $1.85 or 17% 


Scout Outfit ‘“H” 


No. 503. Hat, Boys’ 

No. 648. Shirt, Summer Weight 1.50 

No. 651. Breeches 1.60 

No. 528. Stockings, Cotton.... 35 

No. 529. Belt «35 

Neckerchief and Slide.........  .55 
$6.35 


Formerly $7.85—Savings $1.50 or 19% 

















Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 


In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 


Practical and durable: Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; rein- 
forced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 


* Neckerchiefs 


(See model worn in illustration above) 


Made of a splendid quality soisette, 
size 30 x 30 inches, of excellent appear- 
ance, strong and durable. Avila ble 
in 16 plain colors and 13 color combi- 
nations. 


Plain Color 
Combination 


45c 
50c 


Neckerchief Slides 


Each, 10c 


* Cotton Stockings 





Price, 35c 


*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 63% to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. Thereis no 
felt hat on the market of equal value. Look for the official 
Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 
Outdoor Service Shorts 


$2.00 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 
sizes. 


No. 688 $1.00 


* Medium Wei ght 
Shirt 


See model at right ‘ai 
Made of standard light weight 
khaki material. Has loose fittin 
rolling collar with neckband sal 
long sleeves. Two outside patch 
breast pockets with flaps. Em- 
broidered * “Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica’’ over right breast pocket. 

All sizes. 


No. 648 $1.50 


Do not accept substitutes — purchase from — 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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«k Official Swimming Suits 


Speed model. An athletic two- 
piece style, white worsted shirt 
with Boy Scout Emblem and blue 
worsted trunks. Made of medium 
weight pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 517 $3.25 


One-piece model. An athletic one- 
piece style, dark blue worsted swim- 
ming suit with Boy Scout Emblem. 
Gives full freedom in the water. Has 
style and comfort. It will not bind 
or sag. Made of medium weight 
pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 518 $3.00 


wx Boy Scout 
Hike ‘Bag 


Suitable for short trips 
and one-day hikes. 
Made of pliable canvas 
material of sufficient 
weight to turn water 
and yet not too heavy 
for the longest hikes. 
Complete with two 
wide web shoulder 
straps for carrying. Has 
two pockets. Size 1514” 
in height x 13” wide. 


No. 1225 $1.00 
xk Official Note ‘Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take 
to write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


Price, 50c 








No. 1225 





No. 3210 
xk Official Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of 

. aluminum. Needle is of 
Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal hunter 
case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 





Price, $2.50 


i Mi ** Flint and 
’ ' Steel Set 

\ Consists of piece of 

vanadium steel and 


piece of quartz in a 
compact khaki carry- 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked y indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

% x indicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 
%*& *& indicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. 















** Official “Boy Scout Axe 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 


No. 1510 **Plumb Brand”’ 


Price, $1.50 


No. 1466 
xk Official Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in a 
khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents cool. Fitte 

with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer's hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.00 








No. 1578 


*kk Complete Five Foot Finished 
cArchery Set 


Consists of a five foot lemonwood double reflex bow and six 
24 inch, pointed, striped and feathered arrows. Has a 30 to 
35 Ib. pull. Enclosed in special corrugated box which serves 


as a standard ready made target. 
Price, $4.95 


No. 1578 
TTI 


“SCOUTS—WRITE FOR YOUR COPY!” 





583 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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xkk Moccasins 


For wear in the woods, 
for work or pleasure. 
Made from an excellent 
gtade of soft leather, 
especially treated; water- 
resisting. Allow ten days 
to two weeks in ordering. State size. 


No. 663 
No. 664 


Natural Soles 


Stiff Soles 


*k Folding (andle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other campers. 
Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. 


Price, $1.00 


No. 1258 


xk Candles for Foldin g 


Lantern 


Special odorless and dripless candles. 


No. 1261 Price, per doz.,50c 


{ (TS A NOTE FROM THE PiloTt- 
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Price, $3.50 
Price, $4.50 





Books for All Boys! 


xk Swimming and Water Safety 


Authoritative, clear cut, profusely 
illustrated. Includes a discussion on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- 
ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
dents, Camp Water-front Protection 
Methods, Diving, Canoeing, Pag- 
eants, a History of Swimming, 
Bibliography and other valuable 


material. 
No. 3681 Each, 60c 


wank Canoeing 


Over thirty years of active canoe ex- 
perience enables the author, Walde- 
mar Van Brunt Claussen, to authori- 
tatively tell of the art of canoeing. 
Types of canoes, strokes, ways of sit- 
ting, portaging, packing and repair- 
ing are illustrated and detailed so that 
even the novice can readily under- 
stand and follow the instructions. It 
also includes the proper methods of 
launching and landing, along with 
suggestions for canoe trips and pre- 
cautions to observe in preparation. 


No. 3107 Each, 75c 


xxk “Boy Heroes of 
Today 


A story of the Boy Scout gold honor 
medal award, written by Bacle Dan 
Beard, as chairman of the National 
Court of Honor. Tales of true adven- 
ture, grit and daring. Rescues from 
speeding trucks and rushing trains, 
contacts with power lines, swimming 


4 ee ing case, with extra The Spring equipment number of CAMP AND TRAIL rescues; fire fighting, and other 
, pocket for tinder. is just off the E wes It contains a complete listing of the thrilling happenings. 
N 4 newly reduced prices for the Official Uniform, as well as 
_NO. 1505 Price, 50c W gz full range of hike and camp equipment. FREE! VW No. 3606 $1.75 
Mf not stocked by outfitter — order by mail from -_—_— 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERIC 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 


20 EAST 33RD. ST. 
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Firestone 
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Every nickel you put 
into a Firestone canvas 
shoe buysa full nickel’s 
worth of sturdy wear 
and comfort. The up- 
pers are strong and 
durable, reinforced at 
points of wear. But 
even ‘more important 
are the non-skid Fire- 
stone soles, especially 
designed 

for espe- 


9 — like this 
one that 
hugs the 

ground for hiking and 
climbing. 


This sole is especially 
designed for basketball 
—for sure-footed, safe- 
footed speed. But no- 
tice particularly the 
“pivot point,” exactly 
placed for a sudden 
stop, a lightning ng pivot, 
safe 
on fora 

basket. 


Forwalk- 

ing, for 

running, 

for all-around sum- 
mer wear, this kind 
of tread puts a spring 
in your step and clings 
to the ground like a 
new auto tire. 


There are all kinds 
of Firestone Canvas 
Shoes, with special 
features for special 
needs. ..andata wide 
range of prices. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., BOSTON 


ne 


Street when, through the window, they saw a 
familiar figure coming along the sidewalk. Bob 
ran to the door but Bill Bradley was already 
a few steps past and hadn't seen him. 

“Hey! Bill!” Bob called. 

Bill stopped and swung around with a 
scowl, his eyes flashing, chin extended, great 
hairy hands knotting convulsively into fists 
at his sides. “Don’t you say ‘HAY’ to me, 
boy,” he challenged. 

**Why, Bill,” laughed Bob, “‘why all the 
thunder clouds? What's eating you?” 

Bill advanced threateningly. “It wasn’t 
weeds I run into Saturday.” 

“No?” 

“No. It was hay. A bloomin’ farmer kid 
up in the sticks put a pile of spoiled hay in th’ 
river Friday night. I ast him yeste’day what 
he done it for an’ he said—” Bill stopped 
short in his tirade and stood staring past 
Bob’s shoulder. 


Bob looked around. Cilly was standing 
there. But what a different Cilly in his 
neat suit, new hat, polished shoes; with a 
couple of high school text-books under his 


™. 

“Pardon me, Bill,” said Bob, “have you 
met my cousin, Cecil Campbell? We all call 
him Cilly.” 

Cilly acknowledged the introduction by 
extending his hand but Bill just stood there, 
staring. 

. “But what was it the hick said about the 
ay?” 

“Said he put it in there for the fish to make 
nests with,”’ Bill almost shouted in disgust as 
enlightenment came slowly to him. “Silly? 
My eye!” 

And that’s why, to this very day, to yell 
“Hey!” at Bill Bradley is to invite “assault 
and battery with intent to do grave bodily 


injury.’ 


The Truth About Thompkins Corners 


(Concluded from page 26) 


wreck they pile a lot of pans and pails and 
boxes and even chairs up on a table and at 
the proper time someone shoves them all off 
on the floor with a crash. ‘As I said before 
I was disappointed at first to realize that 
some of these things were not real, but I soon 
forgot that in my interest in discovering how 
some of these illusions were produced. 

They have special machines to produce the 
sound of railroad trains, trollies, steamboat 
whistles, elevated trains, subway cars and 
such things. I learned from the “sound” 
expert that most of these machines have been 
developed by a deaf mute who has never 
heard a sound in his life. He produced them 
all by vibration. If a steamboat whistle is 
required he goes down on the docks and 
stands there until he gets the vibration of 
the whistle in question, then he returns home 
and builds a machine that produces the same 
vibration to him and it is always a perfect 
reproduction. His feeling for sound is a more 
accurate guide than the average human ear. 


i. I had a little time before 

Real Folks went on the air to explore 
this highly interesting part of making people 
visualize what they hear. I had adjusted 
myself to these shattered illusions, too, before 
I began to meet the folks from Thompkins 
Corners, and though I did miss Matt’s 
beard, and had to admit that he was nothing 
like what I expected him to be, still I found 
I liked him just as much as George Frame 
Brown as I did as Mayor of that hick town 
of radio fame. And I liked Virginia Farmer 
just as well as I did Martha Thompkins or 
Grandma Overbrook, which parts she plays, 
and Phoebe Mackay just as well as Effie 
Watts, the boarding-house keeper. I liked 
the whole cast, for they were in truth Real 
Folks behind the microphone as well as from 
the loud-speaker. 

Over the air each has a distinctive person- 
ality when talking in character. They are all 
warm, congenial, pleasant people. They 
have that same quality in the studio, too. 
Indeed, when you speak to Phoebe Mackay, 
you know she is the humorous English board- 
ing-house mistress with the cockney accent, 
despite the fact that she isn’t speaking cock- 
ney at all when you talk to her. 

There is something interesting about the 
voices of these people of the air. We get to 
know the voices without ever seeing the 
speakers, and I had a strange feeling that 
I had known them all a long time. The fact 
that they did not look at all like the people 


T had visualized did not seem to matter much 
after the first meeting. I felt perfectly at 
home with them very quickly. I felt as if 
they had let me in on the secret of how they 
fool the listeners over the air into believing 
them to be totally different people from what 
they really are. 

Mr. Brown, who developed the characters 
of Real Folks four years ago, told me that he 
had noticed that this familiarity of voice 
plays strange tricks with people. He said 
that he has often noticed when walking along 
the street, talking to some one, passers-by will 
suddenly turn and look toward him and he 
always sees a peculiar expression on their 
questioning faces. He always knows, too, 
what is going through their minds. They 
are saying to themselves, “It’s funny, I 
know that voice. It is very familiar, but 
I have never seen that man before.” 

Mr. Brown told me that at a place up in 
the Catskill Mountains he chanced to speak 
toaman. The man looked surpri 

“By jingo,” he said, “I believe I know you, 
mister. What is your business?” 

Mr. Brown smilingly said that he did some 
work for the radio. 

“That explains it,” said the stranger. 
“Now say a few more words for me. I think 
I’ve got you spotted.” 

Mr. Brown complied and the stranger 

eamed all over. 

*You’re Matt Thompkins of Thompkins 
Corners,” he exclaimed. “Don’t try to 
deny it.” 

I often wondered, too, how it was possible 
to make voices fade out the way they do. I 
noticed that evening that the speakers moved 
back and forth in front of the microphone, 
and to create the illusion that some one was 
leaving Matt Thompkins’ house to go out 
of doors, the performer, as he spoke, moved 
away from the microphone until he was well 
across the studio, when he said good-by and 
the sound man slammed the little trick door 
to-suggest his exit. 

All these little details are worked out by 
Mr. Brown in a rehearsal of his cast before 
the performance, for he is his own director 
as well as the leading man of the cast, and 
the author of all the dialogue. 

I was interested to know that Mr. Brown, 
though a product of the city, likes the rural 
community surroundings and their people 
so much that he owns a farm in Saugerties, 
New York, where he is one of the neighbors, 
in a center just about as big and important 
as Thompkins Corners. 


Northward, Ho! 


(Continued from page 21) 


forget you are yust only mate at sea. But 
dis—” He shrugged his massive shoulders, 
**Vell, nefer mind; ve vill let her keep on for a 
w ile.” 

When they had proceeded only a mile or 
two along this wild and magnificent coast, 
it became evident to Rand that the headland 
on which the vessel had come in must be the 
seaward cape of Big Island. This great 
chunk of land, which fits into the coastline 
much as a mortised stone fits into a wall, 
marks the dividing line between the western 
half of the Straits with its fringe of islands 
and deeply indented bays, and the eastern 
part, for the most a straight shore, rising 





gradually to a height of several thousand 
feet where the cap of Grinnell Glacier shows 


above the ridge of Frobisher’s Terra Incog- 
nita. Just east of Big Island a rather wide 
inlet winds back into the hills. At the head 
of this, some six or eight miles from the 
Strait, lies Lake Harbor. This was the 
destination which had been named by the 
crew of the Argo in the notice they left be- 
side the wreck. 

All eyes turned in that direction, and it 
was quite probable that the same thought 
was in all minds. Only Lars Hansen grunted 
and turned his back. 

At that precise moment Johnny Green 
gave a shout. 

**Look there!” he cried. 

A white object rode lightly over the top 
of the waves in a miniature hurricane that 
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New Low Prices! 








30 Days’ 7 Trial 


New Ranger Models now 
ready for delivery direc t to 
Rider. Astonishing new prices 
and terms. Do not buy until 
you get them—$18.85 up. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to 
ride and exhibit sample, and make 
money. Many models and styles. 
ires © wheals, , lamps, horns, 
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Send no money. Write efor'catalog 
and our marvelous prices and t Ss. 


WRITE TODAY—A POSTCARD WILL DO IT 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. M-15, Chicago 





F ireworks: 
A Whole Day & Night 
Riot of Noise & Color 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


swept down the inlet. To a landsman it 
might have been a chunk of ice, a hen coop, 
ora polar bear. But the crew of the Putney 
had learned by now that only one thing 
bounced over the waves with that particular 
movement of joyous abandon—an empty 
ship’s boat. 

Lars Hansen turned to look. He did it in 
the manner of a man torn between opposing 
forces. But once having set eyes upon the 
skittering’ white thing that approached, he 
seemed unable to detach them. At length 
and with an obvious effort he raised his gaze 
to the sky. 

“Dirty clouds. 
Ve should ought to be on our way. 

But most contradictorily he growled at the 
helmsman to let the vessel luff up. 

“Tt. vill be ferry bad,” he went on. ‘‘De 
glass has dropped out of sight. Dis time ve 
are in for vinter. A ship which does not 
quickly get clear of dis coast vil] be here ven 
de ice melts next Yune or else on bottom.” 


More storm—wit’ snow. 


” 


He shook his head 
The crew exchanged glances. Some 
looked serious and others grinned. But as 


the boat approached all interest centered 
upon it. 

The nearer it came the more obviously it 
appeared a ship’s life-boat of the orthodox 
type. It drifted past the Putney’s side not 
thirty feet away, and the men lining her high 
rail could look down into it. There was a 
litter of gear in the little boat in addition to 
its mast and sail, which had simply been 
lowered across the thwarts. 

But what held all spellbound was the name 
Argo painted in large black letters upon its 
bow. 

Jimmy Rand voiced the thought in every 
mind: ‘“‘What in the world could have 
happened to its people?” - 

One thing at .least seemed certain, the 
Argonauts—or some of them—had gotten as 
far as the inlet leading up to Lake Harbor, 
since the wind blew directly off the land. 
Where were they now, and by what circum- 
stance, possibly tragic, did this one of their 
boats come to be drifting, fully laden, out to 
sea? No one could answer, but all eyes 
followed the boat as if to compel an answer 
from her mute hull. 

It was Lars Hansen who broke the spell. 

“Trim your sheets. Flatten ’em down fore 
and aft,” his voice boomed out. 

When the crew leaped to obey, Jimmy 
Rand turned to him with a dazed look. 

“You intend going up to Lake Harbor, 
skipper?” he asked. 

“Vell,” growled Lars without meeting his 
eyes, “‘a fella can’t run avay and leaf men 
stuck wit’out efen a boat. On dis coast, 
not!” 

“Bully for you—” Rand began. 

“Look sharp now,” Lars cut in. “It vill 
be touch and go beating up dis narrow hole.” 

It was, indeed, with the wind bursting 
down off the high hills in squalls that picked 
the tops off the waves and drifted the water 
like snow. Where it struck the bare skin it 
stung, and remained to smart. 

At times the schooner was hove down with 
her lee rail awash, even under her scanty 
sail. At others, when the flukey wind shifted, 
she would come bolt upright and lie still 
with canvas thrashing so that a man could 
scarcely think. 





ARS HANSEN was everywhere. When 

it became necessary to tack he would 
order the helm put down, and then sprint 
forward to superintend shifting over the 
jibs. For if the vessel had misstayed in that 
— rocky tickle it would have been her 
end. 

Two hours of toil such as no mainsheet 
gang on a racing yacht ever experienced 
brought them to a place where a sharp turn 
in the channel positively blocked the way. 
A vessel half the Putney’s size would have 
found it difficult to manage in a gale of head 
wind. How many unseen dangers she -had 
grazed with her keel they neither knew nor 
cared, but it was plain that progress now was 
at an end. 

“Haf your anchors ready, Mister,” bel- 
lowed Lars. ‘Gif her both, wit’ fifty fath- 
oms chain, when I shoot her up. Haul down 
your yibs.” 

With thundering canvas the big schooner 
rounded into the wind, and her headway 
checked. Rand let go his ‘mud hooks,” and 
the chain ran out with a roar. She sagged 
back and fetched up on her anchors like a 
frightened horse pulling on his halter strap. 
The sails thrashing made such a racket one 
could not hear his neighbor shout. Lars 
Hansen signified that they were to be lowered 
and furled. 

Before he left the fo’c’sle-head Rand 


1932 


paused for a look around. The country | 
on whose doorstep they had anchored ap- 
peared desolate to the nth degree. There was 
no stick of wood nor even a blade of grass. 
Nothing except rock, barren, gnarled forma- 
tions of gneisses and schists that told of the 
birth-labors of Mother Earth, the most 
ancient stuff still existing in its original form. 

Back of this lay hills over whose tops in 
earlier days great glaciers had run their 
planing knives. Along the shore there was a 
fringe of ice clinging to high-water mark, 
while back and above this whole dreary 
scene lay a cloudbank such as Rand never 
before had seen. 

“Lay” is hardly the word, for this cloud 
mass moved rapidly, approaching from the 
north. Its advance edge was fringed with 
outriders which, in long twisted streamers, 
preceded the main body by perhaps a mile. 
That main body was, Rand thought, the most 
forbidding one could imagine, an opaque blue 
black mass which rested upon the twisted 
hills like a shroud of darkness, shading to a 
dirty gray at its lower edge, where snow 
poured forth to hide the land. 

** We're in for it now,” he muttered. “The 
Old Man was right.” 

He jumped down from the forecastle and 
ran aft to supervise lowering the long boat. 
Lars evidently wanted to get it started up 
to the Post, which could not be far, before 
the blizzard shut in. It would carry word of 
salvation at hand if the castaways were there. 

And then Lars Hansen’s words rang in 
Rand’s ears: “A ship which does not get 
clear will be here when the ice melts next 
June.” 

Well, thought Rand, if it must be— 

Lars Hansen beckoned him to come below. 

In the comparative quiet of the cabin he | 
shouted: 

**Ve can not lay here for long. She will be 
cut to ribbons by de ice.” 

“What do?” Rand yelled back. 

**Run a line ashore to dat point on the port 
hand and warp her in under de land. Den, 
wit breast line and stern line to de land, 
and her anchors out in de stream, she vill lie 
quiet as if she was in Erie basin.” 

**T see,” said Rand. ‘When do we start?” 

**As quick as de longboat returns.” 

**How long do you figure we'll have to lie 
in that basin, Captain?” 

Lars Hansen shrugged his great shoulders 
and hove a ponderous sigh. “If we can get 
her in dere, Yimmie, my boy, to spend de 
vinter we shall be lucky.” 

The ship suddenly shuddered and rolled 
down to starboard. The roar of wind in her 
rigging mounted to a shriek. 

The two men stared at one another, and 
the eyes of both said the same thing: too late! 

The storm had arrived, striking in, as sail- 
ors say, butt-end first. Henceforth there 
would be no let up in the gales. Lying in the 
main channel of the inlet, where the tidal 
current rushed along her sides, it would not 
be long before the ice had cut through to her 
frames. 

“We could still cut and run for it,” yelled 
Jimmy. ‘We could get clear of this inlet 
before the snow shuts in. She’ll go down out | 
of here like a scared cat, under bare poles.” | 

“Ya,” rumbled Lars. ‘‘She vould go and | 
ve vould get home. But how about dose | 
poor fellows on shore?” 

Jimmy stared at the deck and shook his 
head. 

“I vas t’inking,” continued Lars, ‘‘maybe 
ve should ought to run her ashore to safe our 

ub.” 

“*Beach her, you mean?” 

“Ya, it is almost high water now.” 

‘*But it’s all rocks here. We'd knock a 
hole in her bottom sure.” 

“Probably several. But at least ve vould 
haf her gear and supplies and a place for dose 
fellows to live.” 

Jimmy thought hard for several seconds. 
It meant losing the vessel, not to mention the 
salvage of the ore, his first venture, which he 
had so wanted to bring through to a success- 
ful conclusion! 

‘All right, skipper,” he said at last. “You 
known best. Go ahead and beach her if it is 
too late for anything else.” 

Lars nodded and turned to go on deck. 

The two of them were still on the com- 
panion steps when a shout went up that 
could be heard even above the wind. The 
companion doors were thrown open and 
Johnny Green stuck in his head. 

‘**Come on,” he yelled, ‘‘Captain Hansen, 
come up! See who’s here!” 

Lars and Jimmy made the deck in time to 
witness the uncoiling of an odd sea serpent 
—a string of life-boats with a power cruiser 
and their own longboat acting as tugs, coming 
swiftly downstream toward the ship. The 
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IN A JANTZEN 


THERE’S MORE SWIM MILEAGE 
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IT'S GREAT FUN | 
TO SWIM IN A JANTZEN! 


@ It isn’t surprising, after all, that a fellow swims better in a Jantzen. 
Fitting so snugly, so perfectly and yet so comfortably, it responds to 
every movement of your body. There’s never a sag—nothing to bind 
you—not even if you're doing a “jackknife“. You can’t help but be 
proud of your Jantzen in the water—it's a very part of you. And every 
one recognizes a Jantzen on the beach! Smart looking always — 
snappy new colors that stay fresh and bright all the long life of the 
suit. Jantzen quality is the highest and 
prices lowest in Jantzen history. @ You'll 
find the famous Red Diving Girl emblem 
on every genuine Jantzen. Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, Portland, Oregon; Vancouver, 
Canada; London, Eng.; Sydney, Australia. 






The suit that put 
style in swimming 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, (Dept. 92), Portiand, Oregon. Please send me catalog featuring new 1932 models. 


Name Address 
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Camp with 
Dan Beard 


one of the 


FOUNDERS OF THE BOY SCOUTS 


Come to the rugged land of Pike County, 
Pa., 1700 ft. above sea level. Live with 
Dan Beard, National Scout Commissioner 
and wilderness man. He will teach you 
scouting, woodcraft, nature’s secrets, and 
will tell you thrilling stories of adventure. 
And to assist him in making you healthy, 
happy, and strong, is an eminent staff 
of counselors—aviators, naturalists, sports- 
men, army officers, foresters. 

Enjoy the varied round of virile sports! 
Horseback riding. Swimming. Canoe 
trips around largest lake in state, archery, 





DAN BEARD CAMP, 
Suffern, N. Y. 

I am interested in having my, boy spend a 
summer with Dan _ Beard. lease send me 
your fully illustrated catalog. 


fencing, marksmanship, pioneer wood- 
craft. Overnight hikes. Council fires. 
Learn to make buckskin shirts, bows and 
arrows, model airplanes. 

Dan Beard Camp has A-1 rating. Not 
a Scout camp, but if you are a Scout you 
can pass tests and win merit badges. 
Every Boy Scout council should send at 
least one member who will bring back 
with him new ideas, new knowledge, 
greater skill in scouting. 

Two boys to a cabin tent. Wholesome 
food. Attending physician. Inclusive 
fee. Ask Dad to fill out coupon and mail 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


PIKE COUNTY, PA. 


Boys 10-17 











e cannot all participate in the 
Peace Conferences —— 
but 
We can all help in controlling ane of 
mankinds greatest enemies —CANCER 





ee 





ou study Weather Reports and 


watch for Signs 


when you are 


about to take a trip — 


How about 


studyi Health 
as you ainey deen fe ? 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
34 East 75th St., New York, N. Y. 


COMMUNICATE WITH US...WE SHALL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU 


end of the procession was just passing the 
point. 

‘Eight boats!” shouted Johnny. ‘‘All 
| packed full. With the gang in the powerboat 
| that must make over a hundred. And there 

are a few extra in our boat too.” 

‘*Probably from the boat that drifted 
away,” someone put in. 

‘‘Sure. Some farmer forgot to make her 
fast when they went ashore. Didn’t remem- 
ber the tide rose thirty feet.” 

‘Spike,’ Lars Hansen’s voice burst out, 
**haf you steam yet on dat donkey boiler? 
Ya? Dat is good. Open your drafts and 
start de winch going, for ve are getting under 
vay! Mr. Rand, start heaving in on de chain; 
and, bosun, you vill loose de yibs and fore- 
sail and stand by to make sail. Yoomp, 
eferybody, de snow is coming quick!” 

The Putney’s foresail was already climbing 
its mast when the boats from the Argo ran 
alongside and her people scrambled on 
board. 

**Are you all here?” thundered Lars, ‘‘no 
vun left ashore?” 

**No, sir; all present and accounted for, 
thank God!” replied a lanky Canadian in 
tones of heartfelt relief. 

**Hook on our longboat and hoist her out, 
some of you,” shouted Lars. ‘*Gentlemen, 
ve shall haf to turn your little boats adrift. 
Take out of them quickly vhat you vant.” 

Then to Rand, at the other end of the ship 
he bellowed: ‘‘Set your forestaysail, mister. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Cast her head to starboard. Port anchor 
avay? Very vell; heave round the starboard 
chain.” 

And as the schooner’s head swung and her 
headsails began to fill: ‘“Break out your 
starboard anchor!” 

The big four-master turned on her heel and 
started down the inlet very much faster 
than she had come up. They set a reef main- 
sail and a storm trysail on the mizzen, and 
then she fairly flew. Which means that 
she was doing almost fifteen knots. Just 
before the snow shut in, blotting out every- 
thing from view, she reached open water and 
Lars put her on a course to weather Cape 
Chidley, where the Atlantic Ocean begins. 

The voyage that followed was the sort men 
remember all their lives. Not that it was 
difficult or long. With a gale of fair wind 
behind her the old Putney stormed south 
along the coast of Labrador, its ragged snow- 
capped peaks visible for fifty miles at sea 
Past the island of Newfoundland, with its 
bold headlands and deep bays she ran, 
rounded Cape Race and headed away to 
the west. 

The wind still holding from the north, 
she sped under full sail past Cape Breton 
and the Nova Scotia shore. Then it hauled 
suddenly into the northeast and blew a fresh 
gale. The bright sky turned gray, and the 
sea took on an evil leaden hue. But little 
that troubled the great four-master, racing 
home with a fortune in ore in her hold. 


Tue Enp. 


The Phoolosophy of Spud Duggan 


(Continued from page 19) 


to go out on Long Island with him and give 
it the once over. 

As soon as I’m through work the next 
Saturday noon I streak up town and meet 


| Bob. I get to his club about twelve, havin’ 
| left the office a little earlier than usual. I 


like the food at Bob’s place. It’s got a lot 
of fancy names but it’s swell grub just the 
same, and he usually eats lunch at twelve. 
We eat and then pile into his roadster and 
head out on the Island. 

I'm sittin’ there tellin’ Bob all about the 
office. You see, he’s mighty interested in 
the office. He wants to know my system 
for picking out the guys that can see the 
Boss. I explain to him as well as I can 
that it is pretty much of an art, but that 
if you have a natural sort of ability along 
that line you are all set, and that I rarely 
miss-cue. I tell him that I can spot a 
wrong guy a mile, and it gets to be easy 
after you have had the experience I have 
had. Then he asks me how I came to slip 
up on him. [ll admit that it jarred me a 
little but even the best are bound to miss 
once in a while. 

We are out by one of the golf clubs on the 
Island, and slowin’ down for a bad curve 
when we spot a flivver coupe on the road. 
A guy is leanin’ in over the engine, tinkerin’ 
with it. Bob slows up and comes to a stop. 
We back up and find that Bob knows the 
guy. His engine is dead as a last year’s 
mackerel so we offer him a lift. He gets in 
along side of me and off we go, Bob tryin’ to 
make up for lost time. 

Right then I begin to get the laugh of a 
lifetime. The guy we had picked up was a 
little wishy-washy fellow not much bigger 
than me. I’m about five foot six, but 'm a 
lot stronger than I look. This fellow has 
funny eyes, all wrinkled around the corners as 
if he was used to squintin’ tryin’ to see 
somethin’ mighty far away. He ain't 
dressed none too good either. 

As we hits the first curve and starts skid- 
din’ around it, the guy puts an awful clutch 
on my leg. He’s hangin’ onto me with one 
hand and onto the door with the other. He 
was scared stiff! I give Bob the nudge with 
my elbow and he takes a look at the guy. 
Then I winks at him and tips him off to iron 
it out. He steps on it and we fairly fly down 
the road. 

As we get to the gate at Mineola Bob 
stops and lets him out. There’s one of the 
big flyin’ fields there and I wonder what 
the guy wants there. I can see that he don’t 
belong in that company. I’m keen on that 
flyin’ stuff myself and wise to the game. As 
a matter of fact I have an idea that I may 
give it a whirl when I get along far enough 
that I can afford it. Anyway I don’t worry 
none what the guy wants there, I’m havin’ 
too much of a laugh. He’s still white and 
nervous and shaky after the ride we gave him. 





He must of been scared stiff. 
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“Bob,” he says, “you know that I don't 
like ridin’ like that. I'll get square with you 
for that some day. Wait until I get you in 
my wagon.” 

“Okay,” laughs Bob, “‘but try and get me 
there. I’m wise to you, boy.” Then he 
starts in laughin’ at the guy. I join in on the 
chorus and sort of give him the razz. 

“Hey, Clarence,” I pipe up, “be around 
next week. I'll be out here on my tricycle 
and take you for a ride. It won't be too fast 
for you. I'll promise to pedal real slow, 
Clarence!” Then I busts out laughin’ again 
as we roll away. 

“T could spot that bird the minute he got 
into the car,” I remarks to Bob. “He ain't 
got the old nerve like we have, hey Bob?” 

Bob looks at me sort of funny and grins 
slow like. “Pretty sure of yourself, aren't 
you? I suppose that you had him all figgered 
the moment you saw him?” 

“Sure I did,” I answers and I did at that. 

“Well, well young fellah, me lad,” says 
Bob, “I don’t know but what you are due 
for alesson. And come to think of it maybe 
it will do you good.” Then he starts in 
chuckling to himself and lookin’ wise. 1! 
asks what the laugh is, but he won’t tell and 
only looks the wiser. 

We are passin’ the field at the time and I 
asks Bob to pull over and park so we can 
watch the planes. As I told you, this flyin’ 
racket strikes me as great stuff at the time’ 
and I’m keen on it. We sits there watchin, 
the planes circlin’ around and talkin’. Bob 
asks me if I ever have been up and I have 
to admit that I haven’t. But I hasten to 
add that I'd love to. Quick as can be he says 
that he has a friend there at the field and 
he can arrange for us to go up that afternoon 
after the game. I’m all set for goin’ at once 
but he says no. I was afraid he might forget 
it or somethin’. But he says he won't, and 
we goes along to the polo game. 

I couldn’t hand it so much. It was nothin’ 
but a lot of fellows on horses chasin’ a ball 
around with wooden hammers. One or two of 
the guys fell off and that sort of livened 
things up some. But I was all for gettin’ 
to the field. Then, finally, the game is over 
and Bob phones the field and tells me that 
everything is set. ; 

Next thing we pull up in front of one of 
those big shacks they keep the planes in. 
Bob walks out onto the field where a plane 
is parked with its motor goin’. He speaks 
to the guy drivin’ it and then motions for me 
to come over. 

A mechanic pulls a cap over my head and 
ties it under my chin. Then he straps on a 
big pair of goggles. I climb aboard and the 
guy digs out a big belt and straps me 2 
tight. I figger that he thinks I may fall out. 
gta it is part of the game so [I lets it 
ride. 

Then I look around for Bob but he’s 
walkin’ away. I’m sittin’ there alone except 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











I looked around for Bob, but he left me there alone 


for the guy in back that drives the thing. He 
was all bundled up like I was and I couldn’t 
see him any too well. I'll admit that I might 
have felt better if Bob was along. Not that 
I was afraid, you understand, but I sort of 
like company at times. I was just goin’ to 
ask the driver if Bob wasn’t comin’ along when 
he opened up the engine and Boy, there was 
some noise. 

Settlin’ down in the seat I held on kinda 
tight. You see, it was all new to me and I 
thought that it was best not to sit up too 
straight. I might get in the road of the fel- 
low drivin’ if he wanted to look ahead. Then 
we were off. 

After a few minutes I started lookin’ 
around. I didn’t want to lean out too far 
‘cause I figgered I might upset the thing. 
But after awhile I was lookin’ around and 
enjoyin’ the scenery. There was sure plenty 
of it. I could see all over the island. The 
field looked like a yard and the houses 
were small as dog kennels. Then the plane 
turned right up on its side and started 
swingin’ around. Lookin’ around inside the 
place where I was sittin’ I notice a thing that 
looks like a clock with only one hand. It 
has “Altitude” printed on it and the hand 
points to “4.” I figgers it has to do with how 
high we are. And we were plenty high. The 
shacks on the field look like match boxes, and 
Bob’s car is the size of a toy. 

Then as I’m lookin’ around the earth starts 
movin’ around and I haul in my neck. 
look out ahead where the sky has been a 
minute before. The earth is there. I looks 
up for the sky and the earth is there! Right 
away I figgers that somethin’ is wrong. 
Then I starts to fall out of the plane only 
the belt holds me in. I grabs the sides of the 
seat and hangs on. The next second I see the 
sky rushin’ past the nose of the plane and 
then the earth comes along. It’s gettin’ too 
much for me to follow. Mind you I ain’t 
exactly scared, but what with not bein’ able 
to follow everything that was goin’ on I’m 
nervous like. You know a guy likes to have 
an idea of what’s goin’ on. 

When the sky and earth get back where 
they belong, the guy slows down the motor 
and yells somethin’ that sounds like “loop.” 
But I don’t get it. Before the idea filters 
through my head the wing drops down and 


the nose slides around. The next thing the 
earth starts comin’ up a mile a minute and 
it’s spinnin’ around like they tell you about 
in school. I’m hangin’ onto the plane tight 
like tryin’ to figger out what’s wrong, when 
it stops, and the guy drivin’ yells out, 
“Spin.” He ain’t tellin’ me a thing. Then 
off we goes again. 

By this time I’m gettin’ a little uncertain 
about the guy drivin’ the plane knowin 
what he’s doin’. I sort of figger that maybe 
she’s got away from him. Figgerin’ that 
somethin’ has happened to him I get a little 
nervous. Especially as the plane keeps on 
doin’ all sorts of crazy things. Most of the 
time I’m hangin’ by that belt the fellow 
strapped on me. 

Then, just as I figger we’re goin’ half way 
through to China, the plane straightens out 
and Jands. 

I'm feelin’ sort of queer and my stomach 
troubles me alittle. But, of course, that’s due 
to eatin’ those fancy foods at Bob’s. Then 
we stops in front of the shack and Bob comes 
runnin’ out to meet us. 

When he takes a look at me he folds up and 
roars. Maybe I did look a little queer, but as 
I said it was due to eatin’ too much fancy 
grub. I wasn’t really what you would call 
scared. I was kinda nervous worrying about 
whether somethin’ had happened to the guy 
runnin’ the plane or not. 

But when the guy himself takes a look at 
me and starts in laughin’, too, I gets sore. 
I’m beginnin’ to figger that I’ve been framed 
somewhere and he’s in on the deal. 

“Hey, you,” I yells, stumbling out of the 
plane, “what's the big idea? Don't you 
know how to run one of these things without 
lettin’ it get away from you?” 

At that the guy slides up those big glasses 
that have been hidin’ his face, and I take a 
look at him. You could have knocked me 
over with a feather. 

“Why, son, I’m Clarence,” he says. 
“Clarence, the little boy you had so much 
fun with in the car this afternoon.” Believe 
it or not, it was. 

So, you see, that’s what I wanted to tip 
you off to. It’s poor business to judge a guy 
by his looks. He’s apt to fool you. That is 
of course, unless you're like me and have had 
a lot of experience. 


Flowers Colored by Chemicals 


CARNATIONS, roses, and all flowers may 
be daintily colored without detrimental 
effect by placing their stems into a solution 
of 100 cubic centimeters of water, 2 grams of 
saltpetre, and 2 grams of an aniline dye. 
A convenient way to color the flowers is to 
place their stems in a test tube containing the 


1932 


mixture. Very beautiful effects are produced 
as above, as the solution is drawn up into all 
the veins of the flowers and delicately tinges 
the petals in contrast to its natural coloring. 

A centerpiece of roses colored to represent 
the national colors makes a particularly 
effective table decoration. 
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Cook your own meals 
in the woods! 





you need this camping set... 
you can get tt without spending a cent 


Save Coupons 
from these 


OCTAGON 
SOAP PRODUCTS 


Octagon Soap 

Octagon Soap Powder 
Octagon Scouring Cleanser 
Octagon Floating Soap 
Octagon Soap Chips 
Octagon Toilet Soap 


* 
BORDEN’S 
PREMIUM BRANDS 


“‘Magnolia” Condensed Milk 
‘Star’ Condensed Milk 
“Darling’’ Condensed Milk 
“Standard” Condensed Milk 
“Peninsular” Condensed Milk 
“Challenge” Condensed Milk 
“Leader’’ Condensed Milk 
“Red Star’ Condensed Milk 
“Pearl” Evaporated Milk 

“ Silver Cow” Evaporated Milk 


@ 
KIRKMAN 
SOAP PRODUCTS 


Kirkman’s Borax Soap 
Kirkman’s Soap Powder 
Kirkman’s Cleanser 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Kirkman’s Floating Soap 
Kirkman’s Softener 


* 
LUZIANNE 
COFFEES AND TEA 





Scout axe, an essen- 
tial part of the camp- 
er’s outfit, made of 
rust-proof, hand- 
forged steel. Comes 
with leather sheath. 








Official 6-piece Boy Scout Cook Kit, made of 
made of seamless aluminum. Parts 
lock together in kbaki carrying case. 


IKING all day! Hungry as a bear! And food cooked 

out-of-doors tastes mighty good! Specially when 
it’s prepared in the official Scout Cook Kit like the one 
you see pictured here. It can be yours easily . .. as well 
as any other Scout equipment for use either camping 
or at home. Simply save Octagon, Borden, Kirkman and 
Luzianne coupons. You know these coupons may be 
combined for the same premiums. But on/y coupons 
from the products listed at left will count. 


Easy To Get Coupons 

There are all sorts of ways you can save coupons. Hun- 
dreds of boys have found these two successful: When 
mother buys for the kitchen ask her to buy Octagon 
and Kirkman soap products. There’s one for every 
household need. Also Borden’s Premium Brand Milks 
... that lend creamy richness to cooking, and in the 
South the famous Luzianne Coffees and Tea. Your 
mother will be glad to use these fine products... for 
most women have found there’s nothing better. 

You can collect a great many coupons by asking your 
friends and relatives to help you. Tell them what 
you are doing, and explain the names of these three 
brands in order that they may save their coupons for 
you. You can collect these regularly, and before you’ 
know it you'll have enough saved to get whatever you 
want! 


Send For Free Scout Catalog 
Maybe your troop would like to get a shelter tent, a 
new Patrol Flag or some other important item. Tell them 
about this new, easy plan. With all the fellows working 
together, there’s no limit to what you can earn. But 
first write for our new catalog of official Scout equipment, 
so that you can pick out many other dandy premiums. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
17 Sussex Street Jersey City, N. J. 





NOTE TO ALL SCOUTMASTERS: This premium offer is a 
splendid way to get added equipment for your Troop. Why 
not call the attention of your boys to it...as well as point out 
to them the many worth-while accessories they can easily get. 














Compact, sturdy grate, 


heavy iron 
rods. Can be folded 
flac when not in use. 
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Whittle with the 
NEW Approved 
Boy Scout 


WHITT-L-KRAFT 


"A Knife to Make Things With” 


THE NEW Approved Boy Scout WHITT-L-KRAFT 
Knife makes =e easy. It has four blades — each 
one for a Cee job in whittling. A big blade for 
coarse work, a small blade with 45° offset point for 
fine work, a “‘hollow-chisel’’ blade for extra fine £ 
\ work and fourth a comes blade with a screw driv- 
m er, bottle opener and can opener all in one. 
& This WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife was designed 2 
} by 300 Scouts and Scout Leaders. Itis ‘just Ae 
right” for whittling any model you wish 
} —there is no other knife like it, today. 
i Be sure rougetthecriginal, ‘WHITT- 
L-KRAFT.”’ The colored ** HOW 
TO WHITTLE” booklet will 
teach e the tricks of whitt- Jam 
. ling. It was written by a na- 
tionally known authority 
. on whittling and wood- # 
‘ arp. It’s yours free! 


owtay CO., Little Valley, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: 

_ Please send me your folder completely describ- 

fog $00. the New Approved Boy Scout WHITT-L- 

- arr Knife and also your “How To Whitsle e 
ooklet. 








-Seout CALLS 


with this Conn Official 
Scout Bugle. Polished 
brass. Brilliant military 
tone. Beautiful in ap- 
| pearance, 


Free instruction Book 


| ae with quty bugle. 
ives music for 36 bugle 
calls and easily understood 
instructions, At your Conn 
dealer’s or any y Scout 
supply department. Or sent 
from factory, postpaid, for 
only $5. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
| 646Conn Bidg., Elkhart,Ind, 





Easy to Carry 
rer Pare to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for sportsmen, 
campers and scouts. Keen as a razor — shaped and 
tempered for rugged service. Finest quality forged 
steel blade, 4"long. Handle, 314" long. Made of sole 
leather, red and b black fibre an brass washers driven 
ontoa heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip and buffed 
toa beautiful and lasting finish. Price, with Sheath, $2.00. 
sentestite’ s yeiso. 60 Sport Knife is a worthy addition to the 


“MARBLE OUTING 


EQUIPMENT 
an. ~ La poe are sold 


AK most good dealers or 
aid on receipt of 


ot 0 Free Book — 48 pages. Handy 
gize. Shows the complete Marble line. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A> 
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oat PUZZLECRAFT 


Orr apologies, Scouts, for calling atten- 
tion to this ‘‘tree” puzzle, and a word of 
warning. Don’t write that the letters must 
be wrong; they’re all right. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you'll get the correct answer with no 
trouble at all. Have a try! 

Get all answers here by June 10. On that 
day down goes the gate and any answers 
received after that are marked ‘‘late” and 
not admitted to any competition. 

Address PuzzLecraFt, 

Care Boys’ Lirr, 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 


For Original Puzzle 
Malcolm Parker, $2. Tom Povey, $2. 


For Puzzle Answers 
Jim Boyack, $2. Richard Percival, $2. 


An Arboreal King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 





2 3 4 5 3 7 


N/E/;D;I R 


10 11 12 13 15 


E;U|C;A K 


18 19 20 21 23 


JjIN/|E|R C 


26 27 28 29 31 


I;}P;A{A P 


34 37 


E L 


42 45 


C|\E M 


50 51 53 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of eleven trees may be spelled out. 

The path from one name to another is 
continuous.—Ma.Lcotm ParKER. 


A June Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 
$4 22 19 S81 17 
— 2 2— 5 
16 8 29 11 37 
9 38 15 — 36 
12 38 32 4 — 
18 20 Ql 8 40 
_ 1 @esi8 @ 
6 39 35 7 24 
27 30 10 2 4 


AK KA KAKA KAKA A 


Across: 1. A small church. 2. A capital 
city. A Soviet Republic. 4. A delicious 
drink. 5. A sheep-like animal of South 
America. 6. A river of Mesopotamia. 7. 
A native of Gandhi's country. 8. A State. 
9. An Italian city. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials spell the name of a 
flower that is very popular on Mother’s 
Day, Sunday, May 8th. The letters repre- 
sented by the figures from 1 to 5, spell a 
common flower; from 6 to 9, June’s flower; 
from 10 to 14, a beautiful purplish flower; 
from 15 to 19, the Dutchman’s delight; from 
20 to 24, something raised in great quantities; 
from 25 to 29, a garden product; from 30 to 
34, a delicious summer fruit; from 35 to 40, a 
delicious autumn fruit—Tom Povey. 


City Beheadings 

Examp.e: Doubly behead a city of Massa- 
chusetts and leave the outer covering of a 
mattress. ANswer: Na-tick. 

1. Doubly behead a city of Florida and 
leave to debark. 2. Doubly behead a city 
of Montana and leave a feminine name. 38. 
Doubly behead a city of Oklahoma and 
leave to rave. 4. Doubly behead a city of 
New York and leave a Russian river. 5. 
Doubly behead a city of Kansas and leave a 
feminine name. 6. Doubly behead a city of 
California and leave dainty. 7. Doubly 
behead a city of Georgia and leave two- 
legged animals. 8. Doubly behead a city of 
California and leave ground. 9. Doubly 
behead a city of New York and leave soli- 


tary. 10. Doubly behead a city of New 
York and leave gardening tools. 11. Doubly 
behead a city. of Maine and leave to con- 
sume.—E.uis R. Brown. 


Charade 
My first a naughty child may do; 

My nezt a door holds tight; 
My third a vowel, now in view; 

My fourth shows sudden fright. 
My whole is Canada’s big stream,-— 
It flows along with glint and gleam. 

—ALFRED INSLEY. 


Novel Double Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the initials 
will spell the surname of a famous English- 
man, and the seventh row of letters will spell 
the surname of a famous American. 

Reapina Across: 1. Pertaining to some 
particular art or science. 2. Wrong. 3. 
Known to the public, but unfavorably. 4. 
Normally. 5. Rather yellow in color. 6. 
Entertained with evening music in the open 
air. 7. A projecting bracket on a boat. 8. 
Like nectar—HeEnry WATERTON. 


Prefixes 
What two letters may be prefixed to these 
seven little words and so make seven new 
words? 
1. In. 2. Out. 3. An. 4. Lit. 
6. End. 7. Ill—Wa.tpo Wermore. 


5. Ear. 


Metamorphoses 
The problem is to change one given word 
to another by altering one letter at a time, 
each alteration making a new word, the 


number of letters being always the same and | 


the letters always in the same order. Ex- 
AMPLE: Change bobs to toes in three moves. 
Answer: Bobs, boys, toys, toes. 

1. Change gold to lead in four moves. 

2. Change shed to barn in six moves. 

3. Change coal to coke in eight moves. 

4. Change rain to wind in five moves.— 
W. McE., Jr., ano N. M. 


Word-squares 

I. 1. A German soldier. 2. To raise or 
lift with an effort. $3. Narrow country roads. 
4. To turn aside. 5. Cosy retreats. 

1. Fen. 2. A gem. 3.Abird. 4. To 
A masculine name. 

III. 1. Torun away. 2. Certain tropical 
fruits. 3. Signs. 4. Abbreviation of the 
name of a State. 5. To endeavor.—HEnry 
P. GoLpGRABEN. 

Word-square 
1. A boy’s name. 2 A quadruped of 


tropical America. 3. A notorious group. 
4. Vast.—Bos Brincerorts, Jr. 


A Curious Word 


An observing reader sends us one more 
curiosity of the English language: 

In what four-letter word can you insert 
a vowel and have the meaning exactly the 
opposite of the first word?—Ratpu MoeE.ter. 


direct. 


Answers to May Puzzles 

Musicat Acrostic. Across: 1. Warfare. 
2. Arrives. 3. Longbow. 4. Torture. 5. 
Erosion. 6. Regular. 7 Doublet. 8. An- 
dante. 9. Mermaid. 10. Rejoice. 11. 
Occiput. 12. Spaniel. 13. Charter. 14. 
Hexagon. Primals, Walter Damrosch. From 
1 to 49, violin, organ, piano, cornet, tuba, 
drum, saxophone, banjo, cello. 

Cross-worp Enigma. Mississippi. 

Nove Squares. Across: I. Bark, oven, 
bone, snow. II. Spar, time, anon, rest. III. 
Dago, area, sent, hats. 

Dovuste Ziazac. Daniel Beard. Across: 
1. Dad. 2 Pan. 3. Nan. ° 4. Pit. 5. 
Eke. 6. Ale. 7. Bob. 8. Bet. 9. Aha. 
10. Art. 11. Did. 

NumericaL Eniema. Give every man 
thine ear but few thy voice. 

Prat Acrostic. Boys’ Lire. 1. Be- 
friend. 2. Obdurate. 3. Yosemite. 4. 
Sacristy. 5. Lacerate. 6. Illumine. 7. 
Friendly. 8. Economic. 

Diamonps. Iris. I. D, tau, daisy, use. 
II. A, act, acrid, tip, d. III. D, 
dairy, dry, y. IV. A, asp, assay, pad, y 

Fieer or ArrsHips. Begin at 4, White 
Bird; 26, Floyd Bennett; 50, Spirit of St. 
Lous; 47, Do-X; 60, Graf Zeppelin; 23, 
Southern Cross. 


use, y 


fad, 
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on your boat 


OW, only $87.75 buys 
an outboard motor of 
famous Elto make — the 
Elto “Fisherman” — 2 
cylinder, 4 horsepower, 
sturdy, reliable, quiet... 
Gives speed up to 10 miles an 
hour on family and fishing 
ts — faster on canoes and 
light hulls. Specially designed 
for perfect operation at slowest 
tro! ling speed. Height instant- 
i for shall water 
Tilts ally. 
Dependable battery igniti easy, p starting. 
Send for Elto catalog describing this and 8 other out- 
standing Elto values — aa an 8 H. a’ _ 
for $128.50, an 18 H. inder “* 
$220.00. Write today. ELTOD DIVISION: Outboard 
Motors Corporation, 3501 N. 
27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















lock, ready-cut struts, etc. Clear 

eae ying t etructione. Nis tools needed. Mailed in un- 
pry ay pa id in U. S. and Canada, only 60c. 
tag A moneh WORKS, Dept. T. Chillicothe, Ohio 
No catalozue. Give full address.) 
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an 21 7 i i 
woes * 


YOUNG MAN BE UP AND DOING 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Railway Mail Clerks, Carrie: 
c Com! 

Wie IMMEDIATE Y z3'month.. for free ny ook arith tisk 
of U. S. Government positions now open to men-boys, 18 to 50. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. $171 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Be Byte b Learn at home by 


mail. Wonderful iSesens prepared by world’s 
champions Farmer Burns and Frank 
Goteh. Be strong, healthy. Handle big 
spectus, = ise rine inforaton. Ss. nd 
2c to cover postage. Write today. State 
-s FARMER BURNS SCHOOL 
A134 Courtney Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 








BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


Statement of the ——— management, circulation, 
etc., required Le he Act of Congress of Augu 

1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, a ye monthly at New York. 
N. Y., for Apr. Ist, 19: State of New York, County 
of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul 
W. Willson, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the acting business 
manager of THE BOYS’ LIFE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 


req 
section ail, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: at the names and 
ad of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: Publisher, Boy Scouts of 
America (Inc.), 2 Park Ave., New York C sity; Editors, 
James E. West, F. K. Mathiews, Daniel Carter Beard, 
2 Park Ave., New York City; M ———e Editor, None; 
ny Manager, Paul W. Willson. 2. That the owners 
e Boy Scouts of America, incorporated February 
laws of the District of Columbia, 
Federal charter 
There are no 
prese: officers are: 
Honorary President, Herbert Hoover, Washington, D. C.; 
Honorary Vice-Presidents, Calvin Coolidge, ee 
ton, Mass.; Colin H. Livingstone, waren. 
Daniel Carter Beard, wt Ee. Ban 
loo, Los Angeles, Cal.; President, Wa alter W. Head, 
Rie mes Vice-President, John Sherman Hoyt. 
New York, N. Y.; Vice-President, Bolton Smith, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Vice-President, Chas. C. Moore, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Vice-President Frank Presbrey, Greenwich, 
Conn.; a ey Say Commissioner, Daniel Carter . 
uffern, N. Y.; Treasurer, George D. Pratt, New 
York City; Chief Boout Executive, James E. West, New 
York City; Deputy Chief Scout Executive, Geo. J. Fisher, 
New York City. 3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above giving the names of the owners, stockholders and 
iders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, “but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
Pany as trustee “or nm any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs con- 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this afflant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, ds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. P. W. Willson, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
M. _Boarstein, Notary 
83. Reg. No, 
933. 


Business Manager. 
this 18th day_of March, 1932. 
Public, New York County Clerk's =. 
B-206. Commission expires March 30, 1 
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Holland’s Warfare on the Sea 


PEACE and Holland seem almost like 
interchangeable terms, and yet this tiny 
country, which could be set down in the com- 
bined area of two small States like Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, is waging a vigorous 
war, to wrest land not from other Nations 
but from Nature—from the Sea! 

The Netherlands, more commonly called 
Holland from its chief province, consist of 
the delta land of three rivers, the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt. About half of the 
land and the three largest cities, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and The Hague, lie below sea 
level. In 1918 the long-deferred dream of a 
forward-looking engineer was realized when 
the Dutch Parliament passed an act author- 
izing the drainage of a large part of the 
Zuider Zee and the building of dykes to pro- 
tect the reclaimed land. The cost and ex- 
penditure on dykes and drainage during the 

next thirty years is esti- 
mated at upwards of 
$200,000. An engineering 
project ranking with 
Panama Canal and 


Boulder Dam. 


“The western part of Holland is devoid of 
hilly country. Everything is as flat as the 
pancakes of Aunt Jemima. There are many 
mills in Holland, many for making flour, but 
more for keeping the water in leash. The 
windmills, which decorate so much of our 
china and novelties, are very practical. They 
have big scoops which the power of their re- 
volving arms operate and lift the water over 
the dykes into canals or waterways connect- 
ing with river or sea, thus preventing flooding. 
I once asked a pen friend in Italy if he was not 
afraid to live at the foot of a volcano, and he 
asked me if I wasn’t afraid to live below sea 
level—so it’s all what we are accustomed to. 

““Now I suppose some of you think that we 
Hollanders all go around in wooden clogs 
and queer togs. Some of us do in certain of 
the provinces and islands. notably the island 
of Marken, but what would our dear tourist 
friends do if we didn’t put on a little show for 
them? Joking aside, many of the peasants 
prefer the old-time costumes associated with 
the traditions of centuries. Some costumes, 
both of men and women, indicate whether 
the wearer is single or married, Catholic or 


The Peace Palace at The Hague, given by Andrew Carnegie to 

provide a home for a Permanent Court of Arbitration and to 

house a Library of International Law. The First Conference was 
held in 1899 on the call of the Czar of Russia 











Brotherhood member, Tim Heijkoop, of 
Rotterdam, Holland, writes us as follows: 

“About 2,000 years ago the country, then 
uninhabited, was larger than it is now. The 
west coast was miles further out into the 
North Sea (German Ocean). In the center 
of the country was a fresh-water lake called 
‘Flivo,’ separated from the sea by a narrow 
strip of land, perhaps twenty miles or so wide. 
Floods ate through this and the fresh-water 
lake ceased to exist. It became an inland 
sea about a hundred times its original size. 
This is what is now shown on the map as 
the Zuider Zee, and to the northwest of it 
are a string of islands, formerly one solid 
mass of land until the waves cut their way 
through and separated them from the main- 
land. The water of the Zuider Zee is a 
mixture of sea and river water, described by 
the Dutch word, ‘brak.’ 

“We are mopping up the Zuider Zee now 
by laying dams from the province of Holland 
to Freisland and pumping the water out to 
sea, thus adding thousands of acres of fertile 
soil to our agricultural fields. The first crop 
of grain from the first polder was reaped 
this year. ‘Polders’ are the squares of land 
hemmed in by dykes—sort of raised roads— 
to prevent flooding. There are thousands of 
these polders in Zealand, North and South 
Holland, Freisland and Groningen. The 
other provinces are above sea level and do 
not need them. 

‘About 100 B.C. the first people came to 
this country, the ‘Batavieren,’ a tribe from 
Teutonia (Germany). In hollow tree trunks 
they floated down the Rhine and landed in a 
district which proved sandy and not suited 
for growing grain, so they called it ‘ Veluwe,’ 
bad ground, and proceeded to the southern 
banks of the Rhine where they found fertile 
soil. To this day this district is called 
‘Betuwe,’ good ground. 

“Some fifty years later came the invasion 
of the Roman Legions who conquered the in- 
habitants. Relics of the invasion still exist. 
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Protestant, and so on. In some of the prov- 
inces the children dress like miniature men 


and women. But in the cities the usual 
continental styles prevail. We skate and 
go bicycling a lot. Scouts? Sure! Greetings 
from 4,000 of us—Tim.” 


EFORE touching on the industrial phases 
of Holland, tribute must be paid to one 
of the greatest painters of all time—Rem- 
brandt (1606-1669), born in Leiden, who, 
because of his ability to give life to his por- 
traits—even as the great English dramatist 
made real the characters of his plays—was 
called the Shakespeare of Painting. Next to 
Rembrandt, of the Dutch school, critics 
place Franz Hals (1580-1666), most generally 
known, probably, by his “‘Laughing Cavalier.” 
Space forbids mention of Holland’s scholars, 
but among inventors of contemporary times, 
Fokker, of biplane fame, is a familiar name. 
The Dutch were among the early navi- 
gators and, come to think of it, among the 
early settlers of America. To-day they are 
a commercial nation dealing in coffee, sugar, 
cocoa and spices from their colonial posses- 
sions in the East Indies. Amsterdam is a 
celebrated diamond-cutting center. Other 
home industries include dairy products, 
fisheries and the raising of vegetables and 
plants. Miles and miles of tulips and hya- 
cinths dot the country like a brilliant carpet 
in red, yellow and purple, and an immense 
revenue is derived from the sale of the 
bulbs. 

The early history of Holland is by no 
means the peaceful epic of the last hundred 
years. ‘Warfare on the Sea” was not al- 
ways with dykes and dredges.. Variously 
under English, Austrian, Spanish and French 
rule, the Congress of Vienna (1842) restored 
the Netherlands as a kingdom under the 
House of Orange. In 1890 the death of King 
William II] without sons, brought to the 
throne his little daughter, now for many 
years the much beloved Queen Wilhelmina. 
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“He's got nothing on me- mine are FISKS too/” 


The Fisk 66 Extra Heavy 
A Real Tire 





rmrisk 


BICYCLE TIRES 


SELL AS LOWAS 5125 EACH 





We Also Offer 
The Fisk DeLuxe-The Fisk Victor-TheWindsor, 







THE FISK TIRE CO., Inc. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, 
MASS. 
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A STAMP SALE 


Did you ever hear of one? We are selling millions of 
foreign stamps at bargain prices so as to vote our 
time exclusively to stamps of United States and pos- 
sessions. Many are sold at or below cost. Absolutely no 
catch to this offer. No premiums to buy nor are you 
ae to buy unless you like our selections, which con- 

in stamps from the wide world. Save money by tak- 

advantage of this wonderful opportunity to fill your 

‘um spaces at little cost. Rush your requests before we 

are sold out. Remember that we are U. 8. specialists. 
MATHEWS STAMP CO. 

632 First National Bank Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okia. 








This b d Spanish C: 
rative, picturing Columbus’ Sia is included 
in our exquisite Colonial Packet of 34 scarce 


wales of this comet & ly 100 (coin) 
to approval app 


VOGUE ST. ond com Deot. 8 
Port Che: . 


THE BIGGEST DOLLAR 








for 3 
Fr. jonies, etc. 
100, LATIN AMERICANS. for 3c; 100" DIF" 
FERENT stamps from 50 DIFFERENT countries 
be. L. ABOVE with 1000 HINGES for 
. Approval! selection with each order. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO. 
. Established 1893 
53-B Bromfield Street Boston Mass. 


TRIANCLE STAMP! 
RPT LLELELEYILILH 


*Mystery-Land’’ Packet—Inclades good stamps 
. inia (pic' eared) Sere wak, Mozambique Co., 





Our ~ 


stam, 
derful packet 


Egy, 
=e 5 Ms itostrate 
t hi SEPT. 

P. 0. BOX 242, DEP" 


fists only Sc 
‘a STAMP CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 





and 33 Gigerens & one neind- 
ing 10 AIRMAI UNITE 
STATES tote pea, — 
memoratives, ete.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5e. Approvals and 
big illustrated sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


A SNAP 300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and 7 $1 and 
60 DIFFERENT U.S. STAMPS for ONLY. 25c e 

GIVEN } With each order, our pomphies which tells * ow 

Oo Make a Stamp Collection Properly’ together 

with our ortes list of albums, supplies and hundreds of bar- 

gains in sets, packages, etc. QUEEN CITY STAMP & 

COIN CO., Room 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


INCOMPARABLE BARGAINS 


You get stamps like this; NEW HEBRIDES (Head Hunters), 
ABYSSINIA (Antelope), FIUME (Triangle), BENIN (scarce), 
KOUANG TCHEOU (Geisha Girl), CHARKHARI (new beauty), 
HEXAGON STAMP (Six sides). ORANGE RIVER COLONY (obso- 
ete., ete. All for only 10c to approval 








lete), CANADA (Coronation), 


epplicants. JosePu J. MARTIN & SON, 756 Moody St., Lowell, Mass. 


All for 5c! includes, age it 





lustrated, (1) ee ritish 
Gatnce (2) tin’ —~-y triangle 
a ‘alnble " Abyes -" ape. 
et other 
‘African \ (0) the big fillastrated 
lists. AU for oval 
applicants. PILGRIM ‘STAI co. 
Box 13, Mt. Washington, Md. 





If you want REAL APPROVAL BARGAINS in 
stamps, just drop a postal to 


JOSIAH BABCOCK 


1912 Lake Shore Drive St. Joseph, Mich. 
Stamps Mec up 


TA 
Xi" SS STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also set 
map and ship stamps, ond 1d packet ‘enya 
& Hi out ¥ Neer 
& Uganda, Paty _ ty ‘with 
others and ttustratec lists, Ali for only 5e 
ants. 


to approval applicants 
Box 265-B, Evanston, Ill. 

















“Tes new issues that keep up the interest 

in philately.” Harry was looking over 
an advertiser’s list when he made the remark 
for the benefit of Bob and Phil. 

Harry glanced out of the window at the 
sunny, summer landscape before he replied. 
“That’s an important side of it, I admit, 
but when one goes through the circuit books 
that are offered at the Franklin Club each 
week, with the hope of finding some long- 
missing stamp or set, there is a big thrill in 
finding a desired item for which one has 
been hunting so long. It may be just an in- 
expensive issue. As an instance I found, last 
week, three Portuguese parcel-post stamps 
of 1920, the seventy, eighty, and ninety 
centavos. These are only catalogued seven, 
eight and nine cents, yet apparently are 
searce. Other collectors have agreed they 
are hard to find. Certain issues are seen 
again and again while others, low in cata- 
logue value, are never seen.’ 

“You're right, young feller,” Bob agreed, 
“but it is certainly interesting to see so many 
begin to look into philately when a set like 
the Washington bi-centennial comes into 
existence; a certain percentage become col- 
lectors. And now we have a further issue— 
the sixtieth anniversary of Arbor Day. It is 
the same size as regular two-cent postage. 
In the design a large tree is seen at either 
side, the spreading branches meeting over- 
head to form an arbor beneath which, in the 
center of the stamp, a young tree is being 
planted by a boy and girl. She holds the 
tree in place while he fills in the earth. Be- 
yond them at the left stands a small house 
with a forest of trees extending to the right. 
At the top in two curved lines may be read 
‘United States Postage,’ and ‘Arbor Day.’ 
Double dates, ‘1872-1932,’ are given and also 
the ‘Two-cents’ value.” 

“These United States two-cent commemo- 
ratives, arranged in rows and all of one color, 
are quite unique among stamp issues,” said 
Phil. ‘If they are to continue to arrive in- 
definitely they might be all grouped on one 
page—I mean those of the same size. The 
others of larger form could be placed else- 
where. And here’s an idea will please you. 
A determined drive is being made to have 
stamp illustrations used in catalogues and 
elsewhere freed from the present government 
restraint which requires a small-sized cut 
and a line cut across defacing the design. 
Philatelists point out that in the few cases of 
forgeries, they have been the discoverers of 
the counterfeits and not the Jaw-enforcing 
agencies. Clarence Hennan, president of 
the American Philatelic Society, has formed 
a committee to bring the matter before Con- 
gress. The law, as it stands, has not been 
strictly enforced as magazines and other 
printed material have come into the country 
with stamp engravings unchallenged.” 

“T believe the Senators and Congressmen 
fail to understand how harmless these small 
reproductions are. President Hoover has 


“*Here’s a set all composed of surcharges from 
Greece. The Favier issue of 1927 and Na- 
varino battle commemoratives of the follow- 
ing year have been overprinted, one drachma 
and fifty lepta on three drachma, blue; five 
drachma, sepia and brown; five, sepia and 
black; five, blue-violet and black and five, 
lake and black and four drachma on six 
drachma, green. These are to be used for 
inland postage. In a note below it is stated 
all remainders of Greece, Thrace, Crete and 
Epirus have been intentionally destroyed by 
fire. Why were they not canceled and sold 
or turned over to a charitable organization to 
be sold? Dealers would have certainly been 
pleased to have handled such a proposition 
and the public would have bought when the 
prices were right. Often remainders are 
canceled to order and find their way into the 
market at low rates always distinguishable 
from regularly used stamps. For years 
Liberian issues have been plentiful in that 
condition. Look in your catalogue for the 
difference between used and unused. Right 
now these attractive picture sets may be had 
for very little; regular postage, registered 
and officials. Bolivia’s dispute with Para- 
guay in the Gran Chaco region is placed 
before the world on a fifteen centavos stamp. 
The map design is labeled, ‘Chaco Boli- 
viano.’ The region involves three hundred 
thousand square miles, a country subject to 
annual inundation. The country is covered 
by vast forests, mainly palms, and there are 
great stretches of marsh and jungle. Those 
two Paraguay stamps surcharged with Happy 
New Year greetings for 1932 have been quite 
freely criticized. Consider all the holidays 
in a year and then think of an outburst of 
such printed additions to make new issues. 
Fortunately there are only two varieties in 
the present instance, both one hundred and 
fifty pesos, one, maroon, the other, dull blue. 
They must be plentiful as the listed price is 
low. The surcharge reads ‘FELIZ ANO 
NEUVO 1982.’ The fifty groszy of Poland 
with portait of Marshal Pilsudski is men- 
tioned here as now being printed in green. 
Somehow a set of Mexican revolutionary 
stamps have gained recognition and are now 
listed as having their origin in Yucatan. 
There are four values, the first of which 
is imperforated. Three values are five, ten 
and fifty centavos, the date of issue, 1924. 
I wonder how these came to be hidden away 
for eight years? Austria, feeling the depres- 
sion, is cutting postal expenses by a new 
edition of the 1929 and 1930 postal set which 
has appeared in a reduced form, now measur- 
ing twenty-one by sixteen and a half milli- 
meters instead of twenty-five and a half by 
twenty-two. The list is given here: ten 
groschen, gray brown, Gussing; eighteen, 
blue green, Traunsee; twenty, gray Darn- 
stein; twenty-four, lake, Salzburg; thirty, 
slate purple, Seewiesen; forty, Innsbruck; 
fifty, lilac, Worthersee and sixty, olive green, 
Hohenems. This list will probably be ex- 
tended later as it lacks the one and two 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification a Bates pted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. report 
any unsatisfactory service first to the eduestioar « — then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 2c Postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to includ, 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involte no obi. 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid fcr 
or returned. 








The International 
AIR POST ALBUM 


Is the Most Up-to-date Air Post Album Published. 


NEW E o 
Contains spaces for al! Air Post stamps issued to January, 1922 
Loose Leaf Hinged Post Edition - - $3.00 
Forwarding charges extra, shipping weight 6 ibs. 
Price List on Request 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 
1 West 47th St., New York, N.Y. 


WE’LL BET &@F riixt! 
THE ONLY PHILATELIC PORTRAIT OF 


JULIUS CAESAR 


and six other beauts. Catalog 17 cents. 
A nickel 1 and a Se ga for our fine approvals bring it to 
you a 2 souen Vyy 
RA (UNUSED) for prompt reply. 


OAKWOOD ! STAMP CO., P.O. Box 89, Arlington, N. J. 

















MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 


SCARCE wo Haba EE & TRIANGLE! 


FOR Sc TO Appa Vv. 
CANTS! Big lis tov va shoe 
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] FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
} of 29 different ao Colonies, including 
scarce COOK ISLANDS-NIUE (as illus- 
Charknari 
} on a many other 
fine stamps from far-off, mysterious colo- 
nies which ae ll a proud to to own. 
Price only Sc to those asking fo Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD, 605 PIERCE ST. GARY, IND. 


Las LIST 
GIVEN me, 


Also fully illustrated U. 8. 5 cntatomee, indispensable for 
identifying U. S. stamps, 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., phy Park Row, New York City, N. Y, 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
ee See 
Spanien stam 


set; Travancore, 3 
Deteb | Indies, etc. te. —enti 
cy m for it tor ie to approval a 


ANCHER STAMP CO. Bor 47, Rutherford, N. J. 
TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 


This sec triangle (ill ti 
Packet Oltre Giuba ; Nigeria — of sat 2, SC 
Ando: ( op: iss 


wetc., and’ il d ‘e 
rea, — ° justrate: -_ 1] 
only 5c to approval applica _— 
SEMINOLE svAme co., 
3025-b Spaulding Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
XONY, ZANZIBAR (Sultan), 


K tie Gaunt try), ALEOTAKI cd B 

Lio in! ery 

War Stricken MANC also BOSNIA. Gaines INA. P Barcel Pot 

stamps, and, as ex aaaa 7 “souvenir WATE! ARE DETECT 
All for  - ae, to approval cooluee 


MILTON W. RUSSELL BRISTOL, ME. 
NORTH POLE AIRMAIL! 


Searce Norway North Pole issue (for Amundsen’s 

Polar Flight), as illustrated, also packet all different 
Mauritania, Victoria, Lebanon 

o dock Salvador DIAMOND: 

luded, all for only 5c 


” cutton, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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China Wild Goose 
Special delivery stamp. 


Rare 
. 
LA RG P Also iso packet British Colo- 
IN iis epe.tiod 

ad; Packet French Col- 
onies (Andorra, Kouang-Tcheou, Latakia, etc.) Positively no Europe. 

All for only 5c to approval applicants. SUPPLY LIMITED! 
WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harper Ave., 66B, CHICAGO 























Black Star Company, 
SOUTHSEA PACKET (NO.1) GIVEN 


Stamps! from Turks and Caicos Islands aed, a seinia, Cayman 

Islands, Indore, Bhopal, Kenya & Uganda arkbari, Maur- 

itius, Gold Coast, Alacnites, Came iy Nigeria, ‘Sudan, 

Hyderabad, Wallace and Futuna Islands, and ether good ‘varieties 

will be given to a ae Hampshire Approval Selections 
e. 


recently been presented with a postage 
stamp in a most elaborate setting.” 

“What stamp?” asked Harry. 

“The Polish Government is very much in 


shillings. That ends my list. Have you 
fellows any to report?” 
Harry described Sierra Leone’s new picture 


AITUTAKI! NIUE! 


Me Two hard to get stamps from the ith Seas which 
are missing in most co hections but included in our bi 
offer of fine stamps for to acquaint you wit 
approvals * Pa are different. to 


sending 5c (stamps) for pos 
LIGHTBOWNS STAMP CO. Southsea, England. 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
SOCneT. ALBUM, COMMEMORA- 
SET, and ‘40 peone diferent 
scan rou a SOUTH snd CEN- 
FRat AMERICA and — ONLY. All 
for 6c to Approval applicants 
GLENDALE STAMP Co. 
1342 B Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif. 


maT URKS AND CAICOS 











given, also eee States. 
Ubangi. jectors 

me urry! For 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 

Toronto Ca 


THIS IDED Si STAMP COLLECTION 
SCARCE TAMP LIVEy, , 


This lange Cube 6-sided stamp, Africa, 
a revenme, Fr. Colonies, ‘Salva. 
our stamp < collection tigen to 
aaa re i sending 2c postage. TA 


Byaad ae" B-6) W. Spri . Mass. 


SENSATIONAL 5c OFFER 


A Set Of Stamps From The Oldest And Smallest Re- 
_— In ‘The World Seqether With 50 All Different 
tamps To Approval Applicants. 

MALBORO STAMP CO. 
1630 East Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRADE YOUR DUPLICATES 


FOR MY 50% APPROVALS. 
Send for trading offer. 5 
3214 33rd St., 











R. C. HARDMAN, San Diego, Calif. 





sympathy with the United States Republic, 
and during our war for independence they 
sent us two valuable leaders, Kosciusko 
and Pulaski. We know about them from our 
history study at school. The Polish postal 
department has recently brought out a stamp 
commemorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of George Washington’s birth. At 
either side of the engraving, flanking a like- 
ness of Washington, are portraits of the two 
Polish-American officers, one of whom gave 
his life in service here in 1778. A formal 
call was made by Polish Ambassador Filpo- 
wicz upon our President. He had brought 
with him an elaborately bound volume on the 
flyleaf of which were the words, ‘Herbest 
owi Hooverowi.’ Beneath, were the signa- 
tures of President I. Moscicki and Minister 
Boerner of Postal Affairs.” 

“Imagine a stamp collection all mounted 
that way. It would require a building larger 
than the Congressional Library to hold it,” 
was Harry’s happy suggestion which, how- 
ever, was ignored by the others. 

Phil thought Washington was the first 
American from the United States to be 
honored on a European stamp, but Bob 
reminded him of Lindbergh’s portrait among 
famous world aviators on Spain’s 1931 set. 

Harry returned to his advertiser's list. 


set. As is often the case with British issues 
the shilling values are of larger form. For the 
lower values a kola-nut and an oil palm-tree 
stand at either side between which is a 
medallion with three-quarter portrait of 
King George. Two shillings, five and ten 
and one pound have the portrait in profile 
but otherwise are quite similar in design. 
Belgium will honor Cardinal Mercier, one of 
her noblest war heroes, in a series of nine 
stamps. These are to be semi-postals and 
in three designs, the highest values of 
which will be ten plus forty francs. 
Salvador has taken an idea from Nica- 
ragua in creating a new issue by over- 
printing a date. So now we have “1932” on 
the face of the current set. Some of the 
colors have been slightly changed, too. Two 
values, one centavo, violet and two, red 
brown, have “OFICIAL” across the face, 
as the two postal tax stamps surcharged 
“*Edificios Postales” and put in service last 
August are now exhausted. A similar print- 
ing has now been prepared with the addition 
of “1932,”” making fourteen new issues in all. 
Nicaragua continues her flood of airmails 
which Scott characterizes as “tentative is- 
sues.” Six varieties are mentioned, all sur- 
printed ‘Correo Aereo Oficial.” Several care- 
fully made errors lengthen the list. 
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t, . W. HUDSON & CO., Inc. 
86 tirseh | Bidg. oe Plainfield, N. J. 


SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(worth 7c alone) and 2 other triangles ‘one 

Nyassa) in our lot of 53 diff. stamps 5c 

for 5c. Bg approvals. 

- OROWDER & OO. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Druid Station 


RG 100 Diff. 10c. 1000 mixed, 60c. 25 Dit. 
BH U.S. 25c. 1000 Hinges, 15¢. Album, 60c 


Price List and approvals sent with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


BRUNEI Gigantic Bi-colored Persian 
9 Airmail, Johore, Charkhari, 
Tanganyika, French wiana Prov isional: 








to in’ luce our 
Viking Stamp Co., a Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Quality Stamps On Approval 


Thousands of fine stamps ‘(ec to 3c each. Dandy 
premium 2c to approval applicants. If extra large 
selections are required send references. 


Keigwin Stamp Co., P.O. Box 85B, Vineland, N. J. 


GIGANTIC TRIANGLE STAMP! 


Beautiful Spain Columbus triangle (among the largest 
triangle stamps in the world) is included in our packet 
of all different stamps from Baden, Andorra, Morocco, 
Eritrea, etc., all for only 5c to approval applicants. 

R. F. ADAMS 1025 SPRING ST., READING, PA. 


(as illustrated) and our bie packet c 
of 57 different, inciudin: gauze. 
JOHORE RAG. te LEBAN 

MOROCCO, TRANSVAAL, FR. OCEANICA, 
ete., ete., with illustrated” “lists, all for only 5¢ 
to approval applicants. 


Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


HOW MUCH 


is a dollar? 
































“When 
you get hold of ten dollars 


Dave Harum said, 


get it into you or onto you 


as soon as you can, for 








there ain’t no pocket in a 
shroud, and you're a long 
time dead.” 

If you had nothing but 
money you would be poor 





indeed. It is the things for 
which you can exchange 
the money you earn that set 
the standards of your living 
comforts and conveniences. 
You know this. But you 
do not know that it is you 
who largely determines the 
value of your dollars? 
Many things contribute 
to the distance a dollar will 
go, but the greatest agent 








in “value received” is Ad- 
vertising. 

The advertisements in 
this magazine tell you about 
the best grades of merchan- 
dise. They tell you where 
they can be had and for 
how much. 

They tell you of the new 
things manufacturers are 
producing to make your 
dollars of real worth to you 
in greater comforts, better 
living, more enjoyment. 

Read the advertisements. 
Take time to save time. 
Take 
trouble. Read to save walk- 


trouble to save 
ing. Search the advertise- 
ments to save searching the | 
And to make the 
dollar go farther! 


stores. 











Big-Top 
(Continued from page 7) 


“He knows we're not under him. He 
knows Jay Vanders gave orders that we 
were to handle the plane, and that we didn’t 
have to take orders.” 

The fire siren wailed again. Gerry stopped 
talking and started to run. Behind him 
Sandy was already beginning to breathe 
heavily. He wasn’t exactly fat, but he was 
never in the good condition in which Gerry 
kept himself. 

There were lights about the grounds on 
which the tents had been erected now. The 
power trucks had been moved around. 
Searchlights played on the wreckage of the 
big-top. At one end there was a thin spiral 
of smoke rising against the rain. But there 
were no flames. Men were running a length 
of hose toward the far end of the canvas. 

Lew Bellon moved close to them, shouted 
something that Gerry didn’t catch. He said 
to Sandy: 

. “Come on, let’s get down where the fire 
is. 

He led the way along near the collapsed 
canvas. He caught a glimpse of Delgoda, 
the wire walker. Delgoda was one of the 
circus stars. He had been brought from 
South America and worked on the high wire 
without any object of balance. It seemed 
funny to Gerry that he was on the grounds. 
Most of the stars stayed in town hotels when 
they were able. Yet Delgoda was here. 

A man ran past them, shouting hoarsely: 
“All right—pump that water! Let her 
through!” 

Men were crawling under canvas, dragging 
the soaked stuff to one side. Sandy muttered 
in a puzzled voice: 

“What's burning—with all that water” 

Gerry cut in. “‘They had power on in a 
few places in the big-top. That canvas is dry 
underneath. The seats and other stuff are 
under it. And a short circuit would cause 
fire, after she came down.” 

A voice said, calmly: “‘Gerry, over here!” 

Gerry turned and went toward the straight 
figure of Jay Vanders. There was a tight 
smile on Vanders’ face; he was the general 
manager of the circus. As Gerry came up he 
asked steadily, his eyes on the wisps of smoke 
rising from one end of the wreckage: 

“Ts the plane all right?” 

Gerry nodded. He looked at Vanders 
narrowly, got close to him, spoke softly. 

“That big cat—Fiery—he’s loose. Got 
out of his wagon cage.” 

Jay Vanders’ gray eyes met Gerry’s. He 
said sharply: 

“*Where’d you hear that?” 

Gerry smiled grimly. “The cat jumped 
for me out near the ship. I hit it with a 
flashlight I had. It headed for the trees, at 
the far end of the field.” 

Vanders caught him by the shoulder in a 
strong grip. He said in a hard voice: 

**Anyone after it?” 

Gerry nodded. “Ben Shawton,” he said. 
“But it'll be a tough job.” 

Vanders turned away from him as water 
hissed from the hose nozzle toward the 
wreckage of the big-top. He spoke rapidly 
to Ed Carlyle, his assistant. Carlyle nodded, 
moved off. Already the smoke was thinning 
out, as the water beat against the canvas. 
Men were dragging another length of hose 
from the far side of the collapsed tent. 
Vanders made a cup of his hands, shouted: 

“Hold that stream off—no use battering 
stuff up with water! We've got a show to- 
morrow!” 

Gerry said in a surprised voice: “You 
think we can be ready by afternoon?” 

Jay Vanders smiled with his lips pressed 
together. He had a fine face, with strength 
showing in it. His eyes were deep-set and 
had a twinkle in them most of the time. 
There were lines in his face and his hair was 
gray; he had run a circus for years. He knew 
circus, loved circus and lived circus. He had 
made the big-top keep pace with changing 
conditions. He was a fighter. 

“This is the third big-top I’ve had go down 
since I’ve been in the game,” he said slowly. 
“We'll parade on the sawdust to-morrow!” 

Gerry said slowly: “That big cat’s loose.” 

He watched the frown show on Jay Van- 
ders’ face. For a few seconds the circus 
manager looked old, tired. Then he was 
smiling again. 

“T’m sending more men out,” he said. 
“We'll try to take the cat alive. But we 
won’t take chances. I’m having Laketown 
warned and we'll shoot to kill, if we have to 
shoot that way.” 
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He shouted orders to big Lew Bellon, who 








Why Not Get 
Your Share! 


These three fellows made sure of their 
shares, and how. 








In the circle is George Bean of Brunswick, Maine, who 
carried off high honors. George proved himself a real 
BOYS’ LIFE booster. He led the way with $57.50 earned 
in commission and bonus through BOYS’ LIFE in a 
single month. 

At the left is Bill Folwell of Berkeley, California, a 
hardy veteran BOYS’ LIFE booster, who took in $30.05. 
He came thru for the second consecutive year as a bonus 
winner. Bill says he is going to save his money for vaca- 
tion time. That’s why he is a real “live wire’”—always 
looking ahead. 


And at the right is Charles McDonald of Yonkers, New 
York, who rode into $15.70. Charles has been an ardent 
BOYS’ LIFE booster for a long time, and has earned lots 
of spare money in the last twelve months. He puts his 
spare time to good use and is always up with the leaders. 


You Can Do It, Too 


Become a “live wire’? Booster for BOYS’ LIFE, just 
like George, Bill and Charles. 


You can use spare money and you can do just as well 
as the next fellow. Spring is here and there are lots of 
things you need and can buy with spare money. 

Be a “live wire”’ and make use of your spare time to 
earn spare money for the things you want and need. Easy 
and enjoyable way, too. 

Fill in the coupon and get it in the mail box today. 
Don’t let other fellows get ahead of you. 














JACK GARDNER, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me the Live Wire Opportunity Outfit on earning 
spending money. I want to join up. 
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‘To join my 
club. Itisdiffer- 
ent from any 
thing you ever 
belonged to. 
You will learn 

/ the secrets of 
cowboys and 
'.girls and win 
prizes for 
- story-telling, 
mm singing, and 

§ roping. 

Buck Jones 
Rangers have 
& areat times! 


IT’S FREE! 
Join Today 








Buck Jones Rangers Club 
Columbia Pictures 

729 Seventh Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please make me a BUCK JONES 
RANGER without cost to me and tell 
= how I can learn the secrets of the 

est. 


My Name is... 





My Address is 











It’s New/ 


The Official Boy Scout Lantern, Approved 
and Endorsed by Headquarters. 


Awp say, fellows, it’s just the thing 
you'll need for camp this summer. 
It’s a combination Spotlight and 
Spreadlight—designed especially to 
throw powerful rays of light for a 
long distance and to evenly diffuse 
light for close-up work. 


You won't have to hold this lan- 
tern. A clip on the back fastens it 
to your belt or pocket or it may be 
laid on side, back or bottom. The 
handle folds out of the way. The 
case is ruggedly constructed of 
steel and finished in durable Boy 
Scout Khaki. Get one of these 
new official lanterns through the 
Scout dealer in your town. Price, 
$1.25 complete with Mono-Cells. 


BOND ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
Chicago Jerse 


City, N. J. 
San Francisco, Calif. : 


was fighting his way over the broken poles 
and soaked canvas. Most of the men were 
stripped to the waist and in the light from 
the power truck lamps their sun-browned 
skin glistened with rain. 

Suddenly Jay Vanders lowered his head, 
looked Gerry in the eyes. He said in a low, 
steady voice: 

“If we don’t find that cat by dawn you 
get up in your ship. You'll have a better 
chance of spotting him.” 

Gerry nodded. ‘“‘I’ll be out before dawn, 
tuning her up. The engine’ll be dry, she was 
well cover 

Vanders nodded. He frowned toward the 
wreckage of the big-top. Bellon came over 
and stood near the big boss. 

“Can't figure it, Boss,” he said. “‘We did 
a good job. There was plenty of wind but 
I’ve never had a big-top go down before, 
in a gale. Not since I started using the new 
triple-stay.” 

“‘Get inside, under her and make an in- 
spection as soon as you can,” Vanders 
snapped. “See what gave way first. Light- 
ning didn’t hit anything. It looked as though 
the center pole was the weak spot.” 

Lew Bellon moved off, shaking his head 
and frowning. Jay Vanders stared at the 
wreckage of the big-spread. He gave orders 
for the placing of lights. It would be an all 
night job. But the Show carried extra poles, 
extra canvas. The men could sew up as 
much as possible. 

Gerry Brant looked at Sandy who was 
staring up at the low clouds. The lightning 
wasn’t very sharp now, and the thunder 
rolled at greater intervals. Sandy spoke in 
a doubtful tone. 

“We may have rough air at dawn.” 

Gerry said nothing. When he looked at the 
circus manager, Jay Vanders was staring 
straight ahead of him, his gray eyes slitted. 
He said very softly, so that only Gerry 
heard him: 

“There was wind but not enough to shove 
her over. Something else happened.” 

Gerry felt his body grow tense. It was the 
tone of Vanders’ voice. It was almost as 
though the manager knew of something, 
suspected something. 

Vanders was facing him now. He spoke 
very low. 

“Did Ben Shawton say how that big cat 
got loose?” 

Gerry hesitated. anders said sharply: 
“Well, did he say anything?” 

Gerry nodded his head. “He said that 


the slide lock on Fiery’s cage had been worked { 
and that the cat couldn’t have done that.” 

Jay Vanders sucked in his breath sharply. 
The lines in his face seemed to deepen. He 
struck the palm of his left hand sharply with 
a right, clenched fist. His body was straight, 
erect. He said very slowly: 

“So the cat was turned loose!” 

His voice was terrible in the quiet fierce- 
ness of its tone. He was looking straight 
ahead again, toward the sprawl—the uneven 
collapse of the canvas. He said in a quieter 
tone: 

“ And it’s the first night out.” 

His voice died. Thunder rumbled in the 
distance. It had almost stopped raining. 
There was less shouting now; Bellon was 
calling for them to cut the water in the one 
hose in operation. A short, chunky man came 
up to the circus manager. His face was 
streaked with dirt. 

“I’ve been under the canvas, sir,” he said. 
“No one caught in the fall. A few of the 
boys were sleeping in there but they got 
outside before she came down.” 

Jay Vanders said: “Good.” He smiled a 
little. The short, thick-set one moved away. 
Gerry looked toward Lew Bellon and said 
slowly 

“That was lucky, nobody hurt.” 

There was a little silence. Then Jay 
Vanders said in a hard, steady voice: 

“Yes—that was lucky. But the leopard’s 
still loose. I'll get more men after him. The 
fire’s out. And the storm is about over.” 

His voice died. Gerry had never seen such 
a hard expression in the eyes of the man who 
had taken care of him since his own father 
had died. Sandy Jones said thoughtfully: 

a may be another storm before——” 

Jay V 
Gerry’s pal stopped speaking. 
circus manager smiled a little. 
peculiar, hard smile. 

“The next storm—we'll try to be ready 
for it,” he said, after a little silence. “Don't 
talk about the leopard getting loose, Gerry. 
It'll get around quickly enough and a lot of 
other rumors, too. In a circus “t 

He checked himself. Gerry said steadily: 
“T'll have the ship ready, by dawn.” 

Jay Vanders nodded and interrupted 
Gerry. His voice was almost cheerful, but 
there was a sharp undertone in it. 

“The Show goes on—at two,” he said. 
“Tt takes more than wind and a loose cat to 
break things up in the big-top!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lirefor July) 


But it was a 





Stories for the 


Out of many entertaining books await- 
ing notice in these pages, we have 

selected a few that seem to us particularly 

suitable to the days of early summer. 


: Iuigiesting mg Informgton, lf 


a" by Paul Eipper. Viking Press. 
cine US lovers will find high entertain- 

ment in this author’s rapturous account 
of three weeks spent traveling with a Ger- 
man circus. He describes the life of the folk, 
the methods of transporting and setting up 
the big show town, the ways of training wild 
animals, how they perform and how they 
display individual traits. He emphasizes the 
point that wild animals to-day are trained 
by Carl Hagenbeck’s “gentle method” and 
that there is no cruelty attached to making 
tigers, lions, elephants, perform tricks. The 
author feels all the glamour of the circus in 
spite of his familiarity with the side of it that 
is unknown territory to most of us. There 
are fine photographic illustrations by Hedda 
Walther. 


Circus Day, by Courtney Ryley Cooper. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 
THE author’s stories about the American 

circus, a subject which he knows thor- 
oughly, are undoubtedly familiar. In this 
volume will be found a comparison of the 
circus as it used to be, with a good deal of 
rowdiness and dishonesty in its management, 
and as it is to-day; bits of circus history. 
There is a great deal on animal training, 
tigers, —_ elephants, and on the type of 











horse used by the bare-back equestrians. 


Summer Season 


Also there are many pages devoted to the 
late Lillian Leitzel, her history, of what her 
act consisted and the manner of her death. 
For the boy who likes the circus enough to 
read about it, this book will be interesting 
in conjunction with Eipper’s book, Circus. 


The Ship Book, by Dukelow & Web- 
ster. Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 

HOUGH it is written for younger readers, 

this small book is full of interesting facts 
that will make it an excellent reference book 
for those to whom ships and their ways are 
appealing. It will answer many questions such 
as the funnels and their colors used by dif- 
ferent steamship lines, the difference between 
a full rigged ship and a brig, shipboard time 
and many other things. Also there are sug- 
gestions as to good books about ships and 
the sea. 


Communication, by David O. Wood- 
bury. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
(THE significance of this subject can hardly 

be overrated. We to-day have so many 
means of quick communication that it is hard 
to realize a world without telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, cable, airmail. But communica- 
tion between persons far apart began with 
the written character and probably we can 
safely say that civilization began then. Before 
actual mail service was developed rulers and 
governments had courier systems; then came 
the general mails. When science entered in 
to invent locomotive and steamship, these 
moved more swiftly than by runner, horse 
and sail. The scientific discoveries and in- 
vention of apparatus that have given us the 
later methods of swift contact are excellently 
described | in this book. Boys will find the 
chapter “Communications in the Great 
War” with its specific incidents vividly in- 
teresting. But the whole book is an ad- 
mirable panorama of progress. 
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Janders looked at Sandy sharply, and | 
Then the) 
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Earn Money — This Summer 
Stringing Tennis Rackets 


Make $1.50 to $3. 0° an Hour SEND FOR 
We'll Teach You ko FREE TENNIS 
I S easy to earn money stringing tennis B 

rackets in your spare time this spring an: OOK 
during summer vacation. - 

Tennis players must have new strings in Write at once for 
their ‘epi a = or three times a sea- your FREE copy of 

t restringing are wit ‘¢ Earning Money 

. Write we Ten: 


and earn $30 to $45 th 
booklet ‘that tells all shou 
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ALWAYS THE BEST 
NOW EVEN BETTER 
Chromium Plating 
Send for Color Folder 4-B 
IVER =—” ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
19 River Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 731 Market St. 











5 in. Size Postpaid 


Build 3 Models for $1.65 


Biggest value ever offered 

3-in-1 Kit contains ever: inp — 
qused to Plan these -L ing Mo actions: 

including jt 

Easily built. Ask for Set No.3 
Send Sc for NEW pr 
IDEAL Company, | & SUPPLY 

» inc, 


24 West 19th St. N.Y. City 














OU, regardless of size or 
strength can defend yourself 
and friends against attack from 
bullies or by gun, knife or club. 
Subdue with ease persons much 
stronger than yourself. Latest 
book * approved AMERICAN 
CE JIU-JITSU by 
pada known police instruc- 
tor. 151 illustrations with detailed 
instructions, pocket size. 13 knock- 
out blows without using fists. 
Send one dollar to 


Ss. J. JORGENSEN 


Dept. O, 912 Lloyd Sine: 
Seattle, Wash. -» or C.0.D 





CELEBRATE 


**4th of July’’ 
BRAZELWAY 
This wonderful assortment of 


Fireworks Only $2.00 


wy 
Worth $3.00 in any retail store. H 
A day’s fun for the whole family. Express Prepaid 


We invite everyone to send for our free catalog of 
Novelties and complete line of fireworks. Write today. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG,CO,, 1708 AppleSt.,Cin’ti, O. 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Heals Pimples, 


Rashes and Eczema 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. Sample each free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 14K, 
Malden, Mass, 


FT. Five Sections, Brass bound Pow 
BIG 3 TELESCOP| E ful Lenses. 16 mile range. (Spe: Sal 
Ly , Piece for teoking st the Ben, Le aded one Can be aye as 
icrosco uarante: 1 
cxtra. BENNER & COMPANY. T-88, Trenton Nod. 


HUGUENOT CAMPS 


Talcott (15th yr.) Boys 8-12; Greenkill (27th yr.) _ 12-18 


Unusual Y. M. C. A. . Limited number of be a 
lakes in mountains; 2h b from N. Y. 
usic, dramati ooderaft, 3 weeks $39-45; season = ria, good fous 


A. J. S. Martin, Suite 915-L, 420 ec coe “han. N. Y. 
NEWEST, GREATEST KITE OF ALL! 


IT E= bn ~~ wert. piigteniog. durable 
itlasts paper. y 
wor a asthoneme 21%" . 
ly Bee instructions, sticks, 
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Big Dosttres. 2 for 50c. 
eS pee itamps. Kite flying 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





The Cub Battery, By Ralph Henry 


Barbour. Appleton. $2.00. 

M R. BARBOUR’S boy characters are al- 

ways interesting fellows. Readers will 

espec sially like the three who are the leading 
characters in this story of baseball and 
school—’Lonzo, who collects autographs, 
Jiggers and Gil, all of whom live in an off- 
campus house together, in delightful com- 
panionship. The plot concerns Gil’s father 
and a certain skill of Gil’s that he keeps 
hidden until the school needs it. 

Danger Zone, by Raoul Whitfield 
Knopf. $2.00. 
A ROLLING vessel, one of a convoy tak- 

ing troops to France during one crossing 

is the scene of this book. Three friends, 
young flyers, occupy a stateroom together 
and share the duties of lookout in the crows 
nest that swings widely with the roll of the 
old Louisville. The three exchange banter- 
ing remarks, but over them is the menace 
of the submarine as well as the discomfort of 
the stuffy cabin and the dizzy climb to the 
crows nest watch. The description of the 
submarine attack is very vivid, as is that of 
a fire on board. The book gives an excellent 
first-hand picture of a part of a brief, tre- 
mendous adventure of our history, already 
seemingly far away. 


Land of the Takatu, by Bob Becker. 
Reilly & Lee. 
(THREE Boy Scouts accompany a scien- 

tist collecting for a museum on a trip 
into the interior in South America. They 
are warned not to attempt any archeological 
research because of the certainty that this 
will bring trouble with the Indians, who have 
already killed several explorers. But one of 
the boys stumbles on an ancient temple and 
brings about a clash with the natives. The 
story is lively with a certain realistic quality 
in its picture of the jungle. 


The Champion, by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Penn. $2.00. 
OUNG readers seeking stories with a 
good deal about sports will find this one 
satisfactory in that respect. It concerns the 





rivalry of a prep school and a high school 
in the same town, friendly until the conceit 
and folly of one prep school boy turns it to 
bitter enmity. 





Snakes of the World, by Raymond L. 


Ditmars. Macmillan. $6.00 


PROBABLY this splendid book by an 

authority on the subject will have a 
limited and specialized appeal, but to the 
nature student, Dr. Ditmars’ book can not 
be too highly recommended. It covers the 
species of snakes, the habits and charac- 
teristics and their dangerous or harmless 
quality. Did you know that some snakes 
have rudimentary hind legs? That rattle- 
snakes, copperheads and black snakes fre- 
quently use a common hibernating den and 
rest there in amity during the cold months? 
That in Europe there is a small viper with 
fangs and poison glands that is so gentle it 
does not try to bite even when handled? 
That the poison of the Australian Tiger Snake 
is the most deadly of all known serpents? 
There is an index to this volume which is 
itself a dictionary of serpents. 


The Bird Book, by Charles P. Shoffner. 
Stokes. $2.00. 
A BOOK which we liked whenit first ap- 
peared is now put out in a new edition. 
Several chapters begin with a series of ques- 
tions on one phase of bird life, with the 
answers and then a disquisition on that sub- 
ject such as: The bird’s home, nesting, feed- 
ing, enemies, flight. Then there are chapters 
on bird sanctuaries, feeding birds in winter, 
organizing bird clubs, bird games, as well as 
information for identifying birds. 


How to See Birds, by Eric Fitch Dag- 
lish. Morrow. $1.50. 
[HE author is an artist—naturalist, well- 

known for his woodcuts of animals and 
birds. He writes agreeably on bird observa- 
tion and habits, laying particular stress on 
the necessity of attracting birds to a food 
table in arder to watch them. He advises 
in regard to these food tables and suggests 
what should be placed there. For the bird 
lover or for one who wishes to begin the 
study, the book will be helpful. 














Mead, $3.00. 


ERE is the authoritative story 

of lighter-than-air develop- 
ment in the United States Navy, 
splendidly told by the man who 
has had the most to do with the 
various stages of this development, 
up to and including the mammoth 
Akron, latest and largest airship 
afloat. There is a solid basis of 
experience and a wealth of tech- 
nical details, always clearly pre- 
sented, but the highest point of the 
book is reached by the story of the 
loss of the Shenandoah, the tragic 
airship wreck of September, 1925. 
Before that, in his history of the 
famous airship, Commander Rosen- 
dahl tells of the Shenandoah’s 
breaking loose from her moorings 
at the height of a storm at Lake- 
hurst in 1923, but the final scene of 
her career is the most vivid and 
absorbing account of an_ aerial 
disaster that I have ever read. By 
the complete absence of “fine 
writing” and by being intensely 
aware of all that went on in those 
moments which he himself calls 
unbelievable as a nightmare, he has 
excelled fiction in gripping the 
imagination and in showing high 
heroism, unshaken discipline and. 
self-possession in the face of danger 
of a kind seldom faced by man 
before. The flights and operation 
of the Los Angeles are described in 





The Story of the Airship 


UP SHIP! By Lieutenant-Commander Charles E. Rosendahl. Dodd, 


Reviewed by Major Augustus Post. 













detail, and those of the Graf 
Zeppelin, on whose Atlantic cross- 
ing Commander Rosendahl was a 
passenger. Methods of navigation 
and piloting are thoroughly de- 
scribed; the flight around the 
world of the Graf is also the subject 
of a fascinating story. The book 
comes to a close with a clear and 
convincing statement of the place 
of lighter-than-air craft in the 
commerce of to-day and to-mor- 
row, especially in  trans-oceanic 
flights, and the importance of air- 
ships in naval operations, with 
problems now to be faced. Airship 
enthusiasts of any age will enjoy 
this book. 

In the closing chapters you will 
find an exhaustive discussion of the 
uses of airships in naval maneuvers 
and scouting over long distances; 
also the present need for improved 
facilities for mechanical handling 
of airships on the ground in landing 
or docking and undocking as the 
term is. 

The vital importance of helium 
and the great need for heavy oil 
engines, and the possibility of 
building airships even up to fifteen 































Atone before her switchboard, a 
night telephone operator sat listen- 
ing to the wail of the blizzard that 
was lashing across the little Nebras- 
kan town. Suddenly her ear caught 
a different sound... a muffled, inter- 
mittent roar that grew louder, fainter, 
loud once more... a mail plane 
circling blind in the blackness above 
the town... fighting the wind and 
the leaden weight of snow. 

The girl sensed the trouble in- 
stantly and sprang into action. Her 
quick fingers plugged connections and 
her urgent voice spread the word, 
calling for flares and men... a field 
was marked out... the plane made 
its landing in safety. 

. .- Another scene, two thousand 
miles away. Vermont floods had cut 
off Montpelier from the outside 
world. With all toll lines out of ser- 
vice, direction of relief was impos- 
sible. Four slender wires still 
stretched across the swollen 
Wells River, but they were 
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Lost MAIL PLANE 


short-circuited by wreckage from a 
lost pole. A telephone plant foreman 
hooked his safety belt over the wires, 
worked out over the raging flood and 
untangled the copper strands. One of 
them snapped under his weight but 
he fought his way back on the other 
three... and the stricken city had 
communication once more. 

Faithful devotion to duty is no 
rarity among the several hundred 
thousand men and women who carry 
on the work of the Bell System. 

Honoring the memory of the late 
Theodore N. Vail, medals of gold, 
silver and bronze are awarded to tele- 
phone employees in special recogni- 
tion of some of the more noteworthy 
examples of deeds inspired by the 
spirit of public service. The Vail 
Medal award symbolizes a spirit of 
loyalty shared by the entire organi- 
zation... aspirit that gives America 
the world’s most dependable 
telephone service...at the 
lowest possible cost. 












New catalog of bargains in 
if Army and Scout Supplies— 
Pu "Tents, Blankets, Mess 
Kits. etc. Send 4c stamps for copy. 


aE ARMY = NAVY a) 










ESTABLISHED 1668 
4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











Missouri Military Academy 


Near St. Louis. Ages 8to20. Develops red-blooded 
American manhood. Accredited to all colleges. Also 
Business Course. Shop. Teaches “How-to -Study.’’ 
Aviation, Swim, Ride, Athletics. Teams for all. Catalogue 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 137 Mexico, Missouri 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooter's digest —tells 
howto hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Single Shot 
now $4.50 postpaid. Benjamin Automatic 25 
Shot now $7.50 postpaid. WRITE! 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
MINERALS—ROCKS 
Educational Collections for Boy Scouts. Junior Mine 
Set (for } ag oot Badge)—25 fine specimens, Iepelieds 


in 8x10 in Post-paid, $2.50. Large Cabinet 
Collection a home, ° club, or camp ales attractively 
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million cubic feet capacity is clearly 
stated as well as information about 
new structural advances and pro- 
jected lines over the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 









When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


swore he would kill the mad Rhino. 
even a two-ton rhino has cunning. 














The Mad Rhino! 


K IFARU ZULU was the name they gave him after he had wrecked the 
Wairamba village in the dead of night. 
He constructed a death-dealing trap. But 


Read about it in the July issue. 


Southern Mineral Supply 
oratory Supplies Dept., Roanoke, Va. 


BEAUTIFUL PHOTO ENLARGEMENTS 


iat us make you a beautiful hand-colored photo enlargement, 
unted, from your negative. 5x7, 25 cents: Bxi0, "80 cents. 
Nev er before have these enlargements been offered go low ia price. 
Send coin with order 
GIBSON PHOTO LABORATORIES 
837-B Gravesend Avenue Brooklyn. N. Y. 










So Tando Mwinda, the hunter, 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout World 


commonwealths may be glad to develop 
similar activities when they learn of the 
success met with in Connecticut. 

The markers are to be placed on hilltops 
or in open lots with the name of the nearest 
town and other facts indicated by field stones 
to form letters ten feet high and seven feet 
wide. They will be painted a brilliant yellow. 
Such signs, Mr. Lenox said, are seen for a 
much longer distance than roof signs, being 
discernible at a moderate height, for many 
miles. 

A forty-foot arrow of stones placed above 
the name shows the direction to the nearest 
town with the airline distance also indicated. 
A ten- or fifteen-foot circle at the tail of the 


Winners of the Alaskan Totem-Pole carving 

competition: {left} Potsch, second prize; 

{top} Mueller, third prize; {right} Kennedy, 
Sirst prize 


arrow indicates that the town has an airport. 
Another similar arrow placed below the 
town’s name, and with north indicated in 
letters six feet high, acts as a compass director. 

Each Scout Troop which undertakes one of 
the marking projects will receive a personal 
letter from Governor Cross and an embossed 
sheepskin to hang in its Troop meeting-room. 
Each sheepskin will bear the shield of the 
state seal, on which will also be jointly im- 
posed the Scout seal and the seal of the Con- 
necticut Department of Aeronautics, with a 
suitable inscription. 

The project was of especial interest be- 
cause it was the outgrowth of a good turn 
done by Scouts for aviators, Troop No. 1 of 
North Haven, Conn., in 1929, painted the 
name of their town in twelve-foot letters on a 
large flat roof. Aviators commended them 
for this, and the new plan came about. 


® 
Scouting for Indian Boys 

ON E of the most interesting developments 

in all the Boy Scout Movement in recent 
years is the progress that has been made 
among Indian boys. There are many Scout 
Troops among the boys at Indian Schools in 
the West. I have before me at the moment a 
very interesting article on Indian boys and 
Scouting written by Mr. Harry E. Zimmer- 
man, Deputy Scout Commissioner of the Rio 
Grande area, New Mexico, who is the prin- 
cipal of the Charles H. Burke School at Fort 
Wingate, which has five very active Scout 
Troops. Space will not allow the printing of 
his article here, but I do want to tell the 
readers of Boys’ Lire something about this 
Scout group. At a recent Court of Honor 
every boy in each of these five troops, 107 
in all, was presented to the Court for ad- 
vancement, five of them reaching the rank of 
Star Scout and two of Life Scout, although 
Scouting has not been Jong established in 
the school. These boys are Navajo Indians, 
and their record of progress is all the more 
significant when we recall that they have 
only learned to speak English in the last 
three or four years. It is also a pleasure to 
print the picture of this fine group elsewhere 
on the Scout World Page. 


Boy Scouts at Inaugural 

HEN Governor-General Theodore 

Roosevelt, member of our National Ex- 
ecutive Board and active on several national 
committees, was inaugurated recently as the 
head of the Government in the Philippine 
Islands, Boy Scouts had an important place in 
the program. They were asked to assist the 
traffic police beside the grandstand at which 
the inaugural reception was held. When 


(Concluded from page 23) 
the crowd about the grandstand pressed 


* forward to see the new Governor, the police 


lines crumpled, but with the aid of the 
Scouts, who linked hands, the line was held, 
and the official party was enabled to move 
from the automobiles to the spot appointed 
for the reception. The initiative of the sev- 
eral Scoutmasters was splendid. Colonel 
Roosevelt was an interested observer of the 
efforts of the Scouts and later called Mr. 
E. V. Voss, the Scout Executive, to his car 
and praised their efforts. The Governor- 
General has indicated his close interest in 
Philippine Scout affairs and has invited full 
details of the progress of the Movement 
there. He will be asked to become the 
Honorary President of the Philippine 
Council. 

The fine photographs of Philippine Boy 
Scouts, which from time to time are sent to 
us, tell us that we can be very proud of the 
contribution to good citizenship which is 
being made by these Boy Scouts on the 
other side of the world. They are a fine 
group, and the Scout Movement has every 
reason to be proud of them. 


Two Circuses 

VERY interesting Scout circuses have 

recently been held, one at St. Louis 
and another great affair at Columbus, 
Ohio. These are only two of the many 
similar Scout events held throughout 
the country, but because of the great 
breadth of their programs they attract 
more than passing attention in their 
own communities. 


There are many of these programs. Among 
them is that instituted by Boy Scouts of the 
North Shore Area Council at Highland Park. 
Ill., who now have a regular radio program 
from Station WIPO in Chicago. Programs 
are written and directed by Eagle Scout 
George Bersch, who is Assistant Scoutmaster 
of Troop No. 4 of Wilmette, Ill. Scout Bersch 
was one of the winners of the Harmon Foun- 
dation Scholarship. In Detroit, Boy Scouts 
also have a regular period on the air. Each 
Saturday, from 5:45 to 6:00 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, a program is broadcast 
over WXYZ by the Detroit Council. Each 
program includes a short talk explaining one 
of the twelve points in the Scout Law, and 
possesses unusual interest in that Scouts also 
participate in the various forms of enter- 
tainment. 

Each Saturday morning the Boy Scout 
Foundation of Greater New York City is 
allowed a time for a five-minute announce- 
ment concerning items of interest to Scouts 
and Scouters, over Station WOR. In this 
way many important announcements are 
gotten quickly to the various Scout Troops. 
At Pine Bluff, Ark., Scout letters are trans- 
mitted by a short-wave code radio system, 
which is proving quite effective. 


Scout Color-Bearers 
B°Y SCOUTS of Troop No. 64 of the 
national capital had an important part in 
the patriotic church services of the Daughters 
of the Cincinnati, held recently in the new 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral on Mount 
St. Albans, Washington. The occasion was 
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Scouts of Northport, Ala., render service in tornado relief 


An interesting feature of the St. Louis 
circus was a dramatization of an early page 
in the history of aeronautics in the United 
States. One episode showed Washington 
presenting the first American air passport to 
Jean Pierre Blanchard, French balloonist, 
who, in 1793, made an ascent in Philadelphia, 
which was then the seat of government. 

There were many Washington scenes in 
this pageant. Each scene was accurate in its 
historical background and served to intro- 
duce Scouts, Cubs and Sea Scouts in drama- 
tizations of early events of the founding of 
the United States. Several hundred Negro 
Boy Scouts in St. Louis took part in an epi- 
sode entitled “Negro Life in Washington’s 
Day.” 

Something of the size and importance of 
the Columbus circus may be gleaned from 
the fact that more than 1,800 advancement 
awards were made—1,000 boys participated 
in a Tenderfoot installation ceremonial, and 
in the various activities of the circus more 
than 4,200 boys joined. 


Scout Broadcasts 


I AM very glad to see that many of our 

Scout Councils are making use of the 
radio locally in their respective communities. 
This serves a very special purpose because I 
am quite sure that all of my boy readers are 
always interested in any activity in which 
Scouts may participate in radio. It gives 
all Scouts a special interest in listening to a 
radio program in which Scouts are partici- 
pating and Scout activities are presented. I 
hope we will see and hear more of Scouting 
in connection with radio as time passes. It 
may be that, in the future, as television 
develops—and the experts tell us in the 
home office here that this is not going to be 
a matter of the far distant future—an even 
more valuable use may be made of radio 
than now. . 


an important one, several foreign Ambassa- 
dors being present, with official representa- 
tives of the United States Government and 
many patrictic societies. In addition to two 
color-bearers carrying the flags of the Boy 
Scouts of America, two Scouts bore colors 
for the Mt. Vernon Society, two served as 
color-guards for the Colonial Dames, another 
Scout carried the flag of the German Am- 
bassador, and still another was color-bearer 
for the French Ambassador. 


A Good Turn 


SPONSORED by the Richard Lagow 

Parent-Teachers’ Association, Boy Scouts 
of Troop No. 57 of Dallas, Texas, have been 
giving their Saturday mornings to cleaning 
up an ancient weed-grown cemetery whiere 
many of the pioneers and first settlers of 
Dallas are buried. The boys have cut down 
brush and dug up weeds and, where it is 
possible, have put up markers to show the 
last resting place of some pioneer. Many of 
the graves are nameless, time and the ele- 
ments having completely destroyed the prim- 
itive wooden structures originally erected. 
Where names and dates can be deciphered 
they are copied onto new markers with thiis 
information, but where they are completely 
obliterated a simple blank marker is placed. 
It is possible that other Scouts elsewhere can 
repeat this worth while Good Turn, pre- 
serving to posterity the last resting places of 
men and women who played an important 
part in the early history of their respective 
communities. 


"HE University of Michigan track team, 


which recently competed at Cornell Uni- 
versity in.a dual track meet, was composed, 
twenty-one out of twenty-two members, of 
Scouts and former Scouts. Many of the 
group are still active in Scouting. Several of 
the group are Eagle Scouts. 
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USE THIS FOR YOUR CHECK-LIST 
CLOTHING TOILET ARTICLES MISCELLANEOUS OPTIONAL | 
. Shorts ... Tooth Brush ... Scout Handbook ... Kodak and Supplies 
... Extra Shirt ... Tooth Paste ... Notebook and Pencil ... Flashlight 
... Extra Stockings ... Soap ... Postal Cards ... Baseball Equipment 
... Change of Underwear ... 2 Towels ... Stamped Envelope ... Musical Instrument |] 
. Pajamas ... Comb ... Needle, thread, buttons ... Fishing Tackle 
... Lumberjack (or equivalent) ... Mirror ... Extra Shoestrings ... Compass 
... Bathing Suit BEDDING ... Bible or Prayer Book ... Scout Diary 
... Slicker or Rain Coat ... 2 Blankets (5 Ibs. total) ... Pocket Knife ... Fountain Pen 
. 5 Handkerchiefs ... Waterproof Sheet ... Canteen ... Scout Axe 
... Heavy Shoes ... Straw Tick ... Watch ... Signal Flags 
. Neckerchief and Slide ... Pillow ... Sneakers ... First Aid Kit 


See your S. M. for latest information 
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’s just a pause. . . you can 
make it the pause that refreshes 


And remember this about Coca-Cola: It contributes 
to the busy day in stores, offices and workshops the 
same life and sparkle. Only a minute is long enough 
to enjoy it to the full. The minute is never lost. It 


Scenes like the picture above are always before you 
around theatres and at dances. So will you welcome 
ice-cold Coca-Cola on the happiest occasions—to make 
intermissions the pause that refreshes. This great drink 
gives you a tingling, delicious taste. It quenches thirst. 
It leaves a wholesome, cool after-sense of refreshment. 
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means a fresh start, and you do more work and 
better work. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY + + + IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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